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DR. ARNOLD. 


THE time has come for an impartial 
estimate of Arnold. Sixteen years 
have elapsed since the grave closed 
over him at Rugby, amidst the heart- 
felt grief of several generations of pu- 
pils, who had had the inestimable be- 
nefit of his teaching ; the more sober, 
but not less sympathetic, regret of a 
bright array of distinguished friends, 
who loved his intellectual and moral 
eae: the profound respect of a 
arge circle of adversaries in opinion, 
who lamented the loss of a noble foe ; 
and the mournful consciousnessamong 
many of the English nation, that a 
good and able man had passed away, 
who, whenever he touched upon pu 

lic affairs, made their real interests 
his paramount object. This interval 
has not removed him from us asa 
contemporary, or obscured the recol- 
lections of those who witnessed his 
career; and yet it has placed him in 
that historical perspective in which 
his life can be seen in full complete- 
ness, and the character of his works 
can best be determined. In addition 
to this, it has dissipated a mass of 
prejudice against him ; it has directed 
to other objects the currents of opi- 
nion which, some years ago, unduly 
elevated or depressed him ; and it has 
brought the tendency of English 
thought into a closer sympathy with 
him than it ever displayed in his life- 
time. The generation that has be- 
come mature since 1842 can better 
a his speculations in theology 
than that which only heard the out- 
break of the conflict between the old 
Erastian — Church doctrines, the 
Anglo-Catholicism of the school of 
Pusey, and the teaching of the Evan- 
gelical and Dissenting parties. At 
present, too, when philosophy pur- 
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sues her researches among us with a 
singular mixture of freedom and re- 
verence, his theory of Church and 
State is, perhaps, more respected than 
when Bentham and Paley were the 
oracles of our thinkers. And, al- 
though recent criticism has shown that 
his implicit faith in Niebuhr has led 
him astray in several passages of Ro- 
man History, his merits as an historian 
can best be appreciated since the ap- 
pearance of such masters as Froude 
and Lord Macaulay. 

Arnold was born in 1795, in the 
Isle of Wight. He belonged to an 
English family, of the middle class, 
outside the circle of an aristocracy, 
then prejudiced and exclusive, but 
within that accustomed to receive the 
highest education. At eight years 
old he was sent to Warminster school, 
and thence, in 1807, to Winchester 
college ; but his vacations were spent 
in the Isle of Wight ; and when there, 
within sight of the Pireus of Eng- 
land, then crowded with the trophies 
and armaments of the war, he acquir- 
ed that fondness for sea views, and 
that interest in naval and military 
evolutions which form so marked a 
characteristic of his writings. At 
school the love of the picturesque, 
so evident in his history, found its 
natural vent in boyish verses. He 
was known by the name of Poet Ar- 
nold, a title since gained in manhood 
by his gifted son ; and, as the readers 
of his “Roman Legends” might have 
expected, he had a fine sense of the 
beauty of our ancient ballads. But 
olen his real studies were history 
and geography. He showed skill in 
realizing to his mind the aspect of 
countries, and their relations to each 
other; and, at the age of fourteen, he 
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had detected the difference, so seldom 
intelligible to boyish minds, between 
“the modest, unaffected, and impar- 
tial narratives” of the great Greek 
historians, and “the scandalously ex- 
aggerated boasts of the Latin writers.” 
At this time, too, he probably betray- 
ed that dislike to the mere niceties of 
language which he carried with him 
into afterlife, for his scholarship was 
not at all at the level of his powers ; 
and his Latin verses and attempts at 
English composition were somewhat 
crude, stiff, and ungainly. 

At the age of sixteen he was elected 
a scholar of Corpus Christi at Oxford, 
and remained there about four years in 
the companionship of several distin- 
guished youths, who have sincerisen to 
eminence in Church and State. His 
principal friends at Corpus were Keble 
and Sir John Taylor Coleridge ; and 
though all three, in manhood, took 
different, and often crossing, lines of 
life and opinion, it is touching to ob- 
serve, in a letter of the Judge to Mr. 
Stanley, how the bond of this friend- 
ship was never severed ; and how each 
of them regarded it as a pleasing link 
of memory. At Corpus the abilities 
of Arnold began rapidly to be devel- 
oped. He gave great promise of his- 
torical criticism in his studies of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides; he mastered 
those portions of Aristotle’s ethics 
and politics which more especially re- 
late to law and government, and 
showed much aptitude for social 
philosophy; and he already evinced 
that strong sympathy with actual po- 
litical questions which was so dis- 
tinctive a feature of his character. 
Already, too, his fellow collegians had 
learned to admire in him a nature 
earnest, sanguine, truthful, and manly, 
hating wrong and meanness in all their 
shapes; sincerely reverent of real 
greatness, and ever anxious to reach 
the bottom of questions; but, per- 
haps, somewhat intolerant of inferior 
minds, a little hasty and bold in form- 
ing opinions, and rather too prone to 
believein theefficacy of change in ame- 
liorating social and political institu- 
tions. At this time, also, we may re- 
mark that he had not yet a his 
deficiencies as a scholar ; and that, al- 
though his real powers were already 
acknowledged, his undergraduate ca- 
reer was not as brilliant as might have 
been expected. 

Having taken a first class in classics 


in 1814, he was elected, in the next 
year, to a fellowship at Oriel, then, as 
now, the blue ribbon of an Oxford 
graduate. Within two years he had 
gained the prize for both the Univer- 
sity Essays; but, although there is 
much vigour and freshness in these 
compositions, they are not free from 
unripeness of a and thought, and 
have certainly been surpassed by 
others in the series. He remained at 
Oriel about five years ; and when there 
was the associate of a set of youn 
men, several of whom were destine 
to influence deeply the mind of Eng- 
land. Among them was Pusey, al- 
ready distinguished for medieval 
learning, the future renovator in the 
Church of England of the tenets of 
Laud. John Henry Newman was 
there, full of subtle logic, destined 
hereafter to have an influence, per- 
haps still inappreciable. There, too, 
was Hampden, one of the founders of 
the Broad Church school of Theology; 
and Whately, eminently qualified to 
restore and make popular the study 
of the moral sciences; and Davison, 
too soon removed from his place on 
earth, but even now conspicuous for 
brilliant abilities; and Copleston, who, 
perhaps, more than any man of his 
day, contributed to the revival of 
learning at Oxford. When, in 1815, 
Arnold entered this high companion- 
ship, how few of its members, how- 
ever conscious of great powers, could 
even guess the place they were to 
hold as leaders of opinion, or the re- 
sults they were to accomplish in their 
generation ! 

With these associations, and in dili- 
gent study, Arnold spent the years be- 
tween 1815 and 1820. In these years 
his faculties, though still growing, and 
happily kept back from a precocious 
development, took a decided turn to- 
wards theology and history, combined 
with what we may term the social 
science. Unlike most Oxford gradu- 
ates, he also showed an acute and 
earnest sympathy with existing poli- 
tics, especially as regards the condition 
of the poorer classes, who were then 
suffering from the great dislocation of 
employment, that was one of the con- 
ng of the Peace. Havingtaken 
orders in 1818, he married in 1820, 
and, as his fellowship was held by the 
tenure of celibacy, he left Oxford after 
a residence of nearly eleven years, and 
betook himself to tuition at Laleham, 
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near Staines. He remained about 
eight years in this occupation ; and 
these years, in all probability, deter- 
mined the place which he was to hold 
in general estimation. They gave him 
an early opportunity for his fitting 
work—the education of the young— 
and afforded him ample experience 
in it, while they left him leisure for 
that study and reflection which were 
soon to produce such fruitful results. 
But, at the same time, by withdraw- 
ing him from the world, while still in 
youth, they tended to form in him 
those habits of inexperienced theoriz- 
ing upon the most difficult problems 
of national life—of fixedly working 
out his own opinions into system 
without much regard to the actual 
state of affairs, or to the adverse be- 
liefs of others—and of attacking ex- 
isting abuses energetically, without 
weighing maturely the dangers of 
change—which in some degree im- 
paired his intellectual usefulness. In 
short, these years made Arnold what 
he became—a great educator, a power- 
ful thinker, a noble writer, and a bold, 
but hasty, Iconoclast in Church and 
State. 

We know from the testimony of 
one of his pupils at Laleham, that 
when there Arnold showed that facul- 
ty of instruction which was destined 
to become so conspicuous at Rugby. 
Indeed, he devoted himself to this, 
his appointed work, with a zeal, an 
energy, and an affection, which recall 
to our minds the relations of the 
Greek philosophers to their charges. 
At the same time his intellectual pro- 
gress was rapid; the views he sub- 
sequently made public were gradually 
formed; and some essays which he 
now wrote in Encyclopedias and Re- 
views, display the vigour and ease of 
his later compositions. The creed in 
theology and politics which he now 
evolved from his studies and reflec- 
tions was in marked contrast with 
those of the different partiesin Church 
and State. But Arnold never essen- 
tially modified it ; and although it 
was not yet enunciated to the public, 
it had already separated him widely 
from most received opinions. He look- 
ed with peculiar dislike upon the 
Orthodox High Church ew whose 
opposition to Catholic ancipation 


and to the relief of the Dissenters, he 
considered equally selfish and unchris- 
tian. He condemned the Tories of the 
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school of Eldon and Percival, as a 
narrow and bigoted oligarchy, who 
could not read the signs of the times. 
He had a moral sympathy with evan- 
gelical principles ; but, on the whole, 
thought the party ignorant, and un- 
fit for social life, and with entirely 
wrong views on the true relations of 
Church and State. So, although he 
agreed with the Whigs as nea the 
ed of Reform in Parliament, then 

ecoming the paramount question of 
the day, he thought their ideas some- 
what exclusive and superficial ; he 
disliked the economic school of Ben- 
tham and Horner, as one that pre- 
ferred the lesser to the greater end in 
politics ; while he had a peculiar aver- 
sion to the Radical party, whom he 
considered essentially Jacobin and De- 
structive. Having already formed an 
ideal of what a Christian common- 
wealth should be, out of principles 
derived from Greek philosophy and 
the Bible, Lp together by his own in- 
tellect, and having resolved that that 
ideal was applicable to England, it 
is not surprising that, at this time, he 
stood in isolation from the ordinary 
currents of public opinion. Besides, 
the age was one of somewhat shallow 
and worn-out ideas; and since the 
deeper thought which had gradually 
been forming in England had not, as 
yet, had full time to influence the 
general mind, it was natural that one 
who belonged to the class of profound 
thinkers, should have little in common 
with the notions dominant in 1820- 
1827. 

In 1827, chiefly in consequence of 
the recommendation of Dr. Hawkins, 
Arnold was elected to the head mas- 
tership of the school of Rugby. Here 
his publiclife may be said to have com- 
menced ; and from this point he be- 
comes conspicuous as an educator and 
an author. He assumed the reins of 
government at Rugby at a time when 
there was a great outcry against the 
public schools of England, and when, 
unquestionably, many faults in their 
system were evident. They were gene- 
rally denounced as behind the age, as 
imparting only an obsolete learning 
as tending to make boys brutal and 
vicious, and as soon to yield to the 
prevalent mania for reform. Much 
of this clamour was undoubtedly un- 
true, but yet it was not altogether 
unfounded: and itisthe peculiar glory 
of Arnold that he silenced it through- 
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out England; that, having found in 
Rugby a low type of an English pub- 
lic school, he not only made it a pat- 
tern of education, but, through its in- 
fluence, raised the tone of all public 
schools in England ; that he gave a 
moral quality to the education of 
the young, which disseminated itself 
throughout the nation, and, at this 
moment has the best effects ; and that 
he proved, in many distinguished in- 
stances, how it was possible to com- 
bine the freedom and manliness of 
public school life, with the obedience 
and gentleness ofa Christian character. 
And, although his success as an author 
was not equally great, and his work 
at Rugby is the real monument of his 
fame, it must, we think, be admitted 
that the tendency of his writings— 
setting aside the merit they actually 
possess—is peculiarly calculated to 
raise the tone of thought with regard 
to history and political science. 

It is impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence of Arnold at Rugby by any 
detail of his method of hel educa- 
tion. The system was nothing with- 
out the man, whose singular skill in 
training up the youthful mind, re- 
markable aptitude for imparting use- 


ful knowledge, and open, manly, and 
energetic character, were the reason 
of its peculiar success. Something, 
however, may be said of it, as the 
manceuvres of a great general may be 
recorded, though we possess his per- 
— genius no longer. At Rugby 


Arnold insisted upon the principle— 
then very unpopular with the Reform- 
ing pat t the study of the clas- 
sical languages is the best discipline 
for the young mind ; and it is chiefly 
owing to his consistency in this 
opinion, and to the success of his appli- 
cation of it, that we now hear no more 
of the bad effects of teaching so much 
Greek and Latin. But he made the 
study of the dead languages more 
useful than it had been, by laying less 
stress upon mere scholarship than 
hitherto had been customary, by 
teaching his boys to consider language 
ent rather than verbally, 

y directing their attention to the 
mines of fruitful knowledge which are 
contained in the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, and by treating the phi- 
losophy and history of the ancients, 
with a constant reference to their 
modern successors. He also intro- 
duced mathematics, and French and 


German, into the general course of 
study, although he assigned a subor- 
dinate place to them; and thus he 
succeeded to an extent hitherto 
thought impracticable, in reconciling 
the claims of classical study with the 
requirements of those who advocate 
mere learning in education. Perhaps 
his boys, when compared with the 
best specimens of Eton and Winches- 
ter, were somewhat deficient in verbal 
scholarship, but they usually showed 
a superiority in power of thought, 
in originality, and comprehensiveness 
of culture ; and by degrees it became 
admitted, that of glish public 
schools, Rugby was the first in giving 
a useful education. 

It was, however, in the moral 
training of his school that Arnold’s 
genius was so conspicuous. It was not 
only that he inspired the subordinate 
masters with much of his own eager- 
ness to check vice, disobedience, and 
bullying ; that he succeeded in iden- 
tifying the youth of the sixth form 
with Fis own notions of what a school 
should be, and made them the con- 
ductors of a good influence through 
their associates ; and that he managed 
to make all his pupils aware that they 
were under a just yet encouraging 

overnment which, without oppress- 
ing them, had the best effects on their 
natures. Arnold had a singular and 
most happy faculty of enlisting to 
his side the sympathies of the young ; 
they felt that if they conducted them- 
selves well he would be their sincere 
and real friend ; he drew out that gener- 
ous temper, so common in boys, which 
rewards trust by confidence and re- 
spect ; and while he punished severely 
any instances of meanness and false- 
hoed he was always ready to reward 
acts of an opposite kind, and always 
anxious to prove that his school 
was worthy of his esteem. Add to 
this a keen insight into youthful 
character—a manner at once com- 
manding and affectionate—a method 
of teaching equally familiar and autho- 
ritative—a nature singularly manly, 
truthful, and earnest—and we can 
obtain some notions of the influence 
he exercised in making Rugby con- 
form to his ideal of a Christian school. 
That there were many instances of 
irregular conduct within it—that it 
had its cases of profligacy, of wicked- 
ness and of insubordination, we need 
scarcely inform our readers ; but as 
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a whole it was a remarkable specimen 
of good government, administered 
to a great extent by the boys them- 
selves, and yet everywhere influenced 
by the head master. Perhaps the best 
eulogium on it is to be found in these 
words of Dr. Moberly—himself a ri- 
val but not the less a just critic :— 


‘**T am sure that to Dr. Arnold’s per- 
sonal earnest simplicity of purpose, 
strength of character, power of influ- 
ence and piety, which none who ever 
came near him could mistake or ques- 
tion, the carrying out of this improve- 
ment in our schools is mainly attribut- 
able. He was the first. It soon began 
to be matter of observation to us in the 
University that his pupils brought quite 
a different character with them to Ox- 
ford than that which we knew elsewhere. 
I do not speak of opinions; but his 
pupils were thoughtful, manly-minded, 
conscious of duty and obligation when 
they first came to college. We 
cordially acknowledged the immense im- 
provement in their character in respect 
of morality and personal piety, and 
looked on Dr. Arnold as exercising an 
influence for good which, for how many 
years I know not, had been absolutely 
unknown to our public schools.” 


It was also during his tenure of 
Rugby that Arnold wrote the different 
works which form the real measure of 
his intellect. In 1827 he published 
a pamphlet on the Catholic question, 
which shadows forth his theory of 
Churchand State ; and this was subse- 
quay followed by a tract ae 

Jhurch Reform. His peculiar method 
of dealing with these subjects—the 
wide generalizations he broughtto bear 
upon politics—the novel principles 
he introduced into his arguments— 
his bold departure from the beaten 

aths of opinion—his somewhat into- 
erant mode of regarding the views of 
others—his utter disregard for cher- 
ished or respectable prejudices—his 
active and uncompromising spirit of 
reform—and his sanguine trust in 
the possibility of changing institu- 
tions for the 5 ceo taaneemen him in 
these works to much adverse criticism 
and condemnation. About this time, 
also, he wrote a good deal on the 
social condition of England—then ex- 
ulting in the fruition of the Reform 
Bill ; and as he looked on that mea- 
sure with much less complacency than 
was usually the case with the Liberal 
party, and as he thought that the 





real wants of the nation were moral 
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and social, rather than political, it is 
not strange that he found himself 
isolated from all parties, and under a 
kind of ostracism in opinion. He now 
underwent the fate of thinkers and 
writers on public questions, who are 
too profound and original for their 
age ; he began to be denounced by 
the High Church party, to be dis- 
trusted by the Evangelicals, to be 
scoffed at by the Tories, and to be 
considered by the Whigs as visionary 
and impracticable. Many persons, 
also, not unfriendly to him, were of 
opinion that the master of a public 
school should never meddle with po- 
litical questions ; and thus about the 
years, 1828-1833, Arnold, on the whole, 
was in little account in general esti- 
mation. 

Gradually, however, his authority 
increased, if not yet his popularity, as 
Rugby began to show the fruits of 
his teaching, and as the mind of Eng- 
land was influenced by that move- 
ment of thought, which, commencing 
about thirty years ago, and entering 
almost every sphere of knowledge and 
opinion, has wrought such changes in 
religious and political beliefs, and has 
made the intellect of this generation 
so much deeper and more earnest than 
it had been for a long antecedent pe- 
riod. That movement was a vigorous 
and happy reaction against the Tory- 
ism, the Utilitarianism, and the shal- 
low ignorance of the age which inhe- 
rited the philosophy of the last cen- 
tury, and yet was reduced into inae- 
tion by the terrors of the French Revo- 
lution ; and although it has thwarted 
old opinions on almost every national 
question, has substituted new watch- 
words for antiquated shibboleths, and 
has introduced ideas into Church and 
State which rebel against our forefa- 
thers’ notions, it has had an influence, 
upon the whole, valuable and purify- 
ing. The symptoms of that move- 
ment, as is well known, began in the 
rise of the Broad Church and New- 
manite parties, as distinguished from 
the Erastian High Church-men; in the 
growth of more liberal modes of 
thought among the Evangelicals and 
Dissenters ; in the decline of the nar- 
row creed of Eldon and Percival in 
politics ; in the spread of enlarged no- 
tions as regards the mission and fune- 
tions of government; and, above all, 
in the diffusion of a better feeling be- 
tween the richer and poorer classes of 
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England. It was natural, as this spirit 
of change grew more active and pro- 
ductive, that Arnold’s reputation 
should increase, and that he himself 
should sympathize with several of its 
tendencies; and, accordingly, about 
the year 1836, he was less isolated 
from all parties than hitherto he had 
been ; he had approximated on many 
points to Broad Church opinions, 
though still by no means identified 
with them ; and he had commenced 
a fierce and uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the new school of Newmanite 
theology. To this school he alwa 
aaa an invincible repugnance ; he 
considered its teaching false and su- 
—s and inconsistent with the 
hurch of England; he perceived 
that, in elevating the status of the 
priesthood, and investing them with 
a supernatural dignity, it made a se- 
verance between them and their flocks 
which wasincompatible with his ideal 
of Church and State, and he thought 
that, practically, it was an act of treach- 
ery for its professors to continue in 
our communion. These views, which 
happened to be popular, of course 
ined for him a better hearing than 
itherto he had attained ; but, on the 
other hand, they increased his enemies 
at Oxford, which had become the fo- 
cus of Newmanite opinions ; and this 
feeling was embittered by an angry 
article which he wrote in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, upon the occasion of 
the crusade against Dr. Hampden. 
On the whole, though in 1836-7-8, 
his reputation had risen, and the suc- 
cess of his work at Rugby was gene- 
rally admitted, he was still unpopular 
among the majority of the clergy, was 
not much liked by any section of them, 
and was considered somewhat of a 
meddler and theorist in politics. 
In the meantime, his edition of 


Thucydides had been published, and, 
in 1838, it had already become out of 


rint. Other editions, even by Eng- 
ishmen, show deeper scholarship ; 
but the great historian has never ha 
a commentator, in any language, who 
has so thoroughly entered into his 
spirit, so perfectly explained and illus- 
trated his geography, so well deve- 
loped his peculiar characteristics, and 
those of the age about which he 
wrote, or so admirably shown the ap- 
plicability of his solemn wisdom to 
the events and politics of other pe- 
riods. This work raised Arnold a 
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t deal in the estimation of scho- 

ars ; it was felt that he had a real 
genius for elucidating the scenes of 
the classic age, and that he had con- 
siderable powers of historical descrip- 
tion. His Thucydides was soon after- 
wards followed by his Roman History, 
a fragment of one of three important 
works which, in the phrase of Tacitus, 
“he had set apart for old age,” name- 
ly, a Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, a Treatise upon Church and 
State, and a History of Rome from 
Romulus to Charlemagne. This his- 
tory, as is well known, only reached 
three volumes, of which the last was 
published after his death, and did not 
receive his final corrections ; and, as it 
does not conclude even the second 
Punic war, it cannot be considered 
more than a detached specimen of his 
genius. It attracted a great deal of 
attention on its appearance, and for 
some years was the text-book on the 
early centuries of Rome; and, even 
now, a its authority has suf- 
fered from the discovery of the errors 
of Niebuhr, whose theories it impli- 
citly follows, its remarkable merits 
are fully appreciated. It is probably 
the best history in our lan e for 
the period between the death of Gib- 
bon and the appearance of Lord Ma- 
caulay’s volumes. It shows a pro- 
foundand thoroughly mastered know- 
ledge of classical times ; a perfect ap- 
prehension of the tone of ancient opi- 
nion, as regards religious, political, 
and social problems ; a clear under- 
standing of the factions of early Rome ; 
an extraordinary skill in reproducing 
the topography of its era ; and great 
vividness of external description as 
regards scenery and military events. 
And the third volume, which restores 
the career of Hannibal to us, is an 
admirable specimen of clear and even 
brilliant narrative, in some points al- 
together equal to the subject, and only 
wanting, perhaps, in that creative 
wer which is the proof of the 
ighest historical genius. We would 
classify the descriptions of the passage 
of the Alps, and of the crowning vic- 
tory of Cannz, as among the 
military pieces in our language. 
During the years between 1838 and 
1842, there was a marked and sudden 
reaction in favour of Arnold, among 
many men of all opinions, and by 
some he was, perhaps, unduly appre- 
ciated. The boys he had educated at 
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Rugby were now in early manhood, 
and, as a body, were testifying bril- 
liantly to his success as an instructor. 
The strong feeling of the mass of the 
nation against the Newmanite theo- 
logian, made them sympathize with 
one of the ablest antagonists of the 
party ; even the majority of the High 
Church and Evangelical clergy, who, 
a few years before, had looked upon 
him with aversion, began now to ad- 
mit they had been somewhat in error ; 
he was claimed by the Broad Church 
school as one of their most powerful 
supporters ; and, generally, the pub- 
lic opinion of England ata his 
moral and intellectual greatness. Be- 
sides, as the strong party feeling, as 
respects politics, which had run so 
high some time before, began to col- 
lapse, or turn towards other objects, 
his own views on political questions 
became less prominent, while their 
general and cardinal principles were 
more fairly examined ; and his atten- 
tion was more fully directed than 
ever to the social condition of the 
poorer classes in England,—then 
threatened with Chartism, and un- 
dergoing much general suffering. In 
this pursuit he had men of all parties 
as his fellow-labourers ; and, although 
his notions as regards Chartism were, 
perhaps, still considered visionary, his 
zeal, this energy, and his lofty hu- 
manity, were appreciated by persons 
of the most opposite opinions. This 
sudden popularity, however, was very 
remarkable ; it is not easy to account 
entirely for it; and we may recognise 
in it one of those generous impulses so 
honourable to the free judgment of 
England, to make amends for past in- 
justice by a strong reaction in favour 
of its object. 

In 1841, Arnold was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and in Lent Term, 1842, he delivered 
his first course of lectures before the 
University. The success he obtained 
was at once unexpected and signifi- 
cant. It was a tribute to his merit, 
a generous welcome to a noble thinker 
and writer, and the expression of a 
deep want on the part of Oxford. A 
large and distinguished audience went 
regularly to hear him : and they who 
witnessed the attention and almost 
the reverence he commanded, can 
alone measure the influence he had 
on the University. It was not only 
that his ability was recognised ; that 
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his luminous exposition of difficult 
principles ; his clear and exhaustive 
analysis of periods of history ; his 
picturesque touches of description ; 
and his manly, chaste, and unaffected 
style, were generally appreciated and 
admired. It was not only that seve- 
ral of Arnold’s antagonists at Oxford 
took pride in doing honour to his ge- 
nius, and acknowledged, in attending 
upon him as a Professor, that a debt 
was due to him from past injustice. 
The success of Arnold proved that, 
although the professorial system was 
then almost extinct at Oxford, it 
could obtain general sympathy, and 
be of real value, if well administered 
by proper instruments ; and it became 
the signal for that great academic reac- 
tion which has, by this time, restored 
that system at the University with no- 
ble promise of results in Church and 
State. Itis not, therefore, too much to 
say—and this is not the least of his tri- 
umphs in the cause of education— 
that this valuable and most unexpect- 
ed reform may ultimately be ascribed 
to the influence of Arnold. 

In 1842 he was at the height of his 
reputation. He was meditating a 
second series of lectures, and a con- 
tinuation of his “Roman History,” 
and was hopefully looking forward 
to the time when he could devote his 
life to the other great subjects he had 
selected ; when death suddenly inter- 
posed, and he was taken away. It is 
needless to dwell upon the regret 
which was felt for his loss—upon 
the many tributes which were paid 
to his memory, by men of every shade 
of opinion—and upon the honour in 
which his pupils still hold his name. 
In the language of his favourite Thu- 
cydides, “ His country is his monu- 
ment,” in so far as England ever re- 
cognises worth and ability. Besides, 
we have no space for panegyric, and 
can only say a few words upon his at- 
tainments in the different spheres of 
theology, speculation, and history. 

I.—Asa theologian, Arnold may be 
called a Christian Rationalist. He 
was not deeply read in Patristic learn- 
ing, and held the works of divines in 
somewhat too low account, consider- 
ing them generally as over dogmatic, 
or wanting in real and discernin 
judgment, or unsuited to the wants o 
the present generation. He had a 
rooted aversion to the doctrines of 
Rome, which he thought grossly su- 
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rstitious, and to her polity, which 

e characterized as tainted with Juda- 
ism, and altogether inconsistent with 
a truly Christian Church ; and, as we 
have seen, he considered any attempt 
to introduce them into England as 
foolish, wicked, and even treacherous. 
And yet he had little real sympathy 
with the Low Church party, espe- 
cially as regards their ideal of Chris- 
tian duty, and their notion of the office 
of Christianity in the world ; and al- 
though he leaned towards the school 
of Copleston, Whately, and Hamp- 
den, he differed in many respects from 
their opinions. It would obviously 
not become us here to enter the 
sacred precincts of Theology, even to 
trace Arnold’s position within them, 
and so we pass them by with decent 
reverence. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, we may say that his reputation 
as a divine consists in a peculiar skill 
in interpreting the Scriptures—in se- 
ting their elements of history and 
octrine, and distinguishing between 
what is of special application and 
what is for universal obedience ; and 
further, in a most successful art of re- 
conciling the law of Conscience with 
that of the Gospel, and showing how 
Ethies and Religion run into each 
other, and form an_ harmonious 
system of faith for the Christian. 
erhaps the best analysis of his views 
as a theologian is to be found in a 
letter from Mr. Price to Mr. Stanley 
on this subject, in the first volume of 
Arnold’s life, by the latter gentleman. 
IL.—Asa thinker, Arnold ismostcon- 
spicuous for his theory of the Relation 
of Church and State. This theory is 
essentially that of Burke and Cole- 
ridge ; but as no English writer has 
pomanies it as fully as Arnold, he may 
considered to have fixed it in our 
meeeaphs. He thought that as the 
uty of every individual is to make 
the moral law the rule of life, so that 
of a nation, or aggregate of indivi- 
must necessarily be exactly 
identical. But as the life of a nation 
is represented in that of its Govern- 
ment, he thought further that it be- 
came the duty of a Government as 
such to inculcate obedience to the 
moral law, and to try and make the 
nation’s action conform to it. Hence 
he considered that the true relation 
of a State to its subjects is that of an 
educator or moral overseer ; and that, 
therefore, it is under an obligation to 
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adjust laws, institutions, opinions, and 
eneral habits to the rules laid down 
y the code of Ethics. But the 
teaching of the Gospel, when pro- 
perly understood, when divested of 
all that is merely accidental, and laid 
out in moral precepts is, he declared, 
an exact republication of the code of 
Ethics, though of course supported by 
a Divine sanction; and from this he 
inferred that the duty of a Govern- 
ment, as such, is to disseminate the 
lessons of the Gospel, and to seek 
to lead the nation to a Christian 
life. From this it followed that the 
business of a Church is comprised in 
that of a State ; that the adminis- 
tration of a Church is one of the 
functions of Government, and that 
all that may be termed ecclesiastical 
action is merely a manifestation of 
that which, essentially, is political, 
although directed to a religious pur- 
pose. Hence he laid it down that the 
State included the Church within 
itself, and furthermore was identical 
with it in extent ; for, as the subjects 
of a State should all be bound by the 
law of Christianity, and therefore 
should visibly conform to a Christian 
standard of doctrine, Dissenters from 
that standard could not be comprised 
within the State, could not enjoy the 
rights of full citizenship, and were 
only to be regarded as sqjourners and 
aliens. But as primé facie it is un- 
just, and certainly it conduces to na- 
tional weakness, to exclude from full 
citizenship any of the members of a 
state, Arnold lowered extremely the 
standard of Christian conformity 
which he thought the condition of 
complete political rights, and reduced 
it to little more than a general assent 
to the truth and obligation of the 
Gospel morality. Thus, in the instance 
of the British Empire, he would have 
admitted to all the privileges of the 
Constitution, not only all denomina- 
tions of Christians, but even Uni- 
tarians and Socinians, provided they 
acknowledged the Gospel Ethics, 
while he would have excluded Jews, 
Infidels, Idolaters, and Mussulmen. 
Such, in a few words, is Arnold’s 
theory of Church and State ; and we 
shall only observe upon it, that it can- 
not stand the test of experience. It 
does not follow, because it is the duty 
of the individual to conform to the 
moral or Christian law, that therefore 
a Government should seek to impress 
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it on its subjects ; and history tells us 
that any attempt to do so has always 
ended in a melancholy failure. For in- 
stance, the Governments of the middle 
ages, and that of the Puritans under 
Cromwell, tried to enforce a moral 
action in the State, as distinguished 
from mere obedience to the laws, and 
the result was, the prostitution of the 
Canon law to the purposes of lucre, 
and the hypocrisy and nonsense of the 
reign of saints,to be followed by the pro- 
fligacy of the Restoration. Nor is the 
reason of the difference obscure; for 
whereas the will of the individual 
has power over his volitions, and con- 
ceivably could make them obedient to 
perfect right, the authority of Govern- 
ment over its subjects is so circum- 
scribed that really it can scarcely in- 
fluence their conduct at all; and thus 
when it sets up a high standard of 
moral practice, and seeks to adjust 
the national life to it, it fails in doing 
more than securing an external con- 
formity, which soon degenerates into 
nullity or hypocrisy. And, there- 
fore, while we fully admit that the 
State, through the medium of educa- 
tion and religious teaching, should 
indirectly promote moral ends amon 
its subjects, we deny that it eon 
directly attempt to obtain them, or 
profess to make either morality or 
any creed a test of citizenship. So, 
again, though it may be true in theory 
that the State might exercise the 
functions of a Church, it would 
seem that no secular administration 
of spiritual things, upon the principle 
of teaching the Gospel generally, can 
secure even a decent reverence for re- 
ligion ; that, on the whole, an eccle- 
siastical polity invested with some- 
thing of grandeur and power, and 
separated from temporal affairs, is the 
best security for Christianity in a na- 
tion; and that under whatever con- 
ception we view a Church, its minis- 
ters should not be considered only as 
members of a lay congregation of 
Christians. Of course this is no place 
to enumerate the many other argu- 
ments which might be urged against 
the theory ; but these plam considera- 
tions may show that it cannot be real- 
ized in actual politics. 

At the same time there is this value 
in thetheory, that it tends to obliterate 
the doctrines of Warburton and Ben- 
tham, that the objects of Government 
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are purely secular,or, as Sydney Smith 
called them, “roast mutton and po- 
lice ;? and that it inculcates this im- 
portant truth, that if the State cannot 
enforce morality directly, its tenden- 
cies should be in that way ; and there- 
fore that it should act indirectly to- 
wards that end. Besides, even if it errs 
in basing the Church on too latitudi- 
narian a foundation, it operates as a 
noble protest against the fallacies, on 
the one hand, that the Church is 
merely a priesthood, on the other, that 
it is a congregation, secluded from the 
world, and unfitted for the active du- 
ties of citizenship. From this point 
of view the theory has been very 
valuable in elevating the tone of na- 
tional politics, and in bringing the 
Church of England more in harmony 
with the uses of society. Its practi- 
cal results may be traced in the in- 
crease of education which recently 
has been achieved by the State; and 
in the works of writers of the school 
of Kingsley, whose doctrines, as re- 
gards the functions of Government, 
are those of Arnold, though, of course, 
also marked by other influences. 

IIl.—We havealready touched upon 
Arnold’s excellencies as an historian, 
and so shall only add one or two re- 
marks. He belongs to the school of Vi- 
co in his views upon history, believing 
that the laws of Ritaiend phenomena 
can generally be traced: but he is sober 
and cautious in his doctrines. The 
essays in his “Thucydides,” and some 
passages in his “ Roman History,” 
comprehend his theories on this part 
of philosophy, and they will me 
pay a careful perusal. He is deficient 
in dramatic force as an historical ar- 
tist, and in fine perception of indivi- 
dual character; but his power of 
analysing the elements of govern- 
ments,:and the nature and general re- 
lations of parties, and his skill in de- 
picting external scenery and landscape, 
will keep him in a high place among 
our historians. And although his his- 
torical style is not quite of the high- 
est order, it is so clear, logical, and 
picturesque, so simple, manly, and 
energetic, that we scarcely know how 
to particularize where it is wanting. 
To our taste, a little more fulness of 
illustration, and more richness and 
copiousness of language, would have 
been a valuable addition to it. 
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Ir is curious to observe how much 
our estimation of any literary work is 
affected by the personal intrusion of 
the author, and how the personality 
and the production blend into that 
common charm which genius exer- 
cises over our understanding. There 
is far more in the Iliad than the de- 
lirium of kings, and the plagues, 
duels, and slaughter of horse-feeding 
Argives and unlucky Trojans. We 
never read ten lines of that grand 
sonorous epic that the blind old man 
ofrocky Chios does not mingle with our 
visions, chanting his verses “ to the 
swelling of the voiceful sea.” More 
in Sophocles than a king of Colone 
caught in the meshes of the Fates, 
and worsted in the struggle with in- 
exorable destiny ; there is the bard 
ever before us, with his habitual 
thoughts, and vain struggle to recon- 
cilenatural justice with the Inevitable 
in human life, whom oracles pro- 
nounced cogwraroc- and whose CEdipus 
remains to prove him possessed of the 
craft of the greatest workers in an 
when many wrought greatly. 

ore in the Socrates of Xenophon 
and Plato than the subtle dialectician 
and persuasive sophist ; there is seen 
in the glass of the two different men 
and styles, the genial wit, the homely 
wisdom, the patient humour of the 
sage, who was content to be great in 
a little sphere, and made daily life a 
daily conquest over spleen and pas- 
sion—the two anecdotists limning 
themselves as they sketched their 
subjects. More in Horace than the 
graceful lyrist, the distiller of Attic 
sweets in a Roman alembic, the de- 
nouncer of petty peccadilloes in pi- 
quant satires, the sagacious poet-phi- 
losopher of Augustus ; there is the 
pleasant vivacity, shrewd common- 
sense, happy frugality of the fat, 
uffy, literary friend, who is the dar- 
fing of all ages, and more the world’s 
than Rome’s; who, disguise himself 
as he will under a in ode 
and epistle, is still the same merry- 
and-wise identity under every per- 


sonation. More in Shakespeare, to 
come to modern times, than unequal- 
led tragedy, comedy, and farce ; there 
is the actual Shakespeare, mumming 
in his clowns, and mouthing in his 
kings, and moralizing in his fools, 
laughing at us, philosophizing for us, 
calling out our tears and smiles, and 
being “ himself the varied god.” In 
reading no work of genius do we for 
five consecutive sentences forget the 
author, his pervading presence an es- 
sential part of his power ; hence we 
venture on the heresy of a new liter- 
+ axiom, namely, that that author 
who most vividly retains and exhibits 
his personality in his works, be they 
of what kind they will, prose or 
try, or that linsey-woolsey, which 

is both and neither, will maintain the 
deepest and firmest hold upon our 
a and affections. It is not 
the Divina Commedia we admire in 
the great Florentine, though we plumb 
its depths and soar to its empyrean ; 
butitis the Dante whom weaccompany 
through these mystic regions, sorrow- 
ing as he wails, triumphing as he re- 
joices. When the twa inspired doug- 
gies of the Ayrshire Poet “ forgathered 
ance upon a time,” to exchange their 
views of canine philosophy and hu- 
man life, our interest is caught, not 
by doggish dialogue on the ka/on and 
agathon, but by the fact of Burns 
speaking to us “words of truth and 
soberness” through the throats of his 
four-footed billies. In like manner, 
it is not Frederick the Great, or his 
great sire, whom we follow with re- 
gard through these portly volumes; it 
is Carlyle, the historian, with the 
antics of his noble genius, the apoph- 
thegms of his profound wisdom, the 
re and the Dry-as-dustisms of 
is repetitious, and sometimes very 
commonplace philosophy. We never 
a in the deepest disquisition 
with which he favours us, or most 
thrilling crisis of events in which he 
jams us up—he never suffers us to 
forget—that we have to do with an 
eccentric, whose honest industry and 
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extraordinary powers provoke our ad- 
miration, but whose strange nas- 
tics and semi-cynical curl of nose, 
prove that of his vocation is to 
make his admirers stare with incre- 
dulity, as well as thrill with delight. 
He has adopted a motley, “ with pur- 
pose of heart,” and he wears it at all 
times, like the Messer Archies of the 
feudal courts, ringing his bells and 
passing his gibes, with rare enjoy- 
ment of hisownsoul, yet launching his 
satire and pointing his wisdom from 
under this. unseemly guise, with a 
power and gravity which homilists 
might envy, and imitators toil after 
in vain. We are not admirers of 
Carlyle’s later style, which has too 
much of the charlatan in its predomi- 
nant cants and set phrases, its ‘“Sa- 
hara dances,” and its “Sibylline fren- 
zies,’ to meet our notion of the natu- 
ral and apt in writing ; but candour 
must own, that in any case it is the 
style of a strong man, and that the 
thing it covers and conveys is ay 
worthy of the noblest setting whic 
language can furnish—that any metal 
is mostly poorer than the diamond 
it would help to dazzle. 

But even the style, from use, as 
probably to the author himself, comes 
to have a tune in it to the reader 
which it had not originally ; and like 
the barbarous ranz des vaches of the 
Swiss mountains, is preferred to more 
legitimate music by the ear that has 
learned to relish its discordant ca- 
dences. But that which never fails 
to ae is the thorough heartiness 
with which the historian throws for- 
ward himself to court the gazer’s ob- 
servation under every mask of every 
hero his Clio may put upon the stage. 
It may be Voltaire or Luther, Crom- 
well or Frederick, Teufelsdréckh or 
Sauerteig, who struts his little hour 
before the footlights of our small in- 
dividual auditory ; but the voice, the 
gait, and the philoso hy are undis- 
guisedly the gifted Dumfriesian’s, 
the unacknowledged, and perhaps in- 
deed unconscious, ground of his po- 
pularity. Whatever some may think 
and avow, of a favourite author the 
public cannot get too much ; and whe- 
ther he choose fiction or history for 
manipulation in his workshop, the 
more decidedly he reflects himself, 
his individuality, his crotchets, his 
humours, in the mirror of his work, 
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the more decidedly does he win the 
approval of the public. 

That Carlyle has been drawn b 
his compassionate penchant for Vol. 
taire into his patronage of Frederick 
—that his apologetic leanings towards 
the French philosopher have formed 
the clue which led him through the 
labyrinth of thought to the entertain- 
ment of his present purpose—that 
Paris and Cirey have conducted the 
biographer to Potsdam and Ciistrin, 
we think beyond reasonable dispute. 
No author, probably, in England, 
knows more of Voltaire than does 
Mr. Carlyle—none has done more to 
re-establish him in the good-will of 
fair and indulgent men—and nothing 
seemed more natural than that the 
love-look fixed so long on the inge- 
nious Frenchman should glance aside 
with some fixity of gaze upon the 
object of Voltaire’s literary adulation. 

e admit, of course, the Great Fre- 
derick’s other claims to distinction 
amid the kingly blank of the eigh- 
teenth century; but perceive, as we 
fancy, with sufficient clearness, that 
the monarch’s pretensions, apart from 
literature, were scarcely of a nature, 
in themselves alone, to awaken our 
author’senthusiasm. We fancy, more- 
over, that the adoption of Frederick 
has led, in a partial measure, to an 
abatement of his veneration for Vol- 
taire : and our belief is, that Mr. Car- 
lyle has been induced, by the course 
of his more recent studies, to dethrone 
his quondam French idol from the 
place he once occupied in his re- 

ard, and, without directly puttin 

rederick of Prussia in the ceaean 
seat, to look upon the soldier with 
more partiality than on the literary 
adventurer. Certainly the intercourse 
of these parties with each other—the 
crown prince and the poet of Cirey— 
reflects small credit upon either. We 
have we know not how many volumes 
of the correspondence of Frederick 
lying before us, notably, sundry let- 
ters interchanged between himself 
and Voltaire some years after this 
latter had won an equivocal reputa- 
tion by his impurities and impieties 
—and they are undoubtedly dishgured 
by innumerable blemishes on both 
sides. Our readers may guess the kind 
of entertainment in store for them in 
this budget of stale “ca’ me’s, ca’ 
thee’s,” when they find Voltaire near 
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the commencement of it dosing his 
Royal Highness after this fashio 
oat in being assured that his Roya 
Highness had strength of stomach to 

ure it, while the Prince adminis- 
tered doses of equal potency in return. 
November, 1736, Sieeaicer de V. 
writes :— 

«Je suis étonné de toute maniere; 
vous parlez comme Trajan, vous écrivez 
comme Pline, et vous parlez Francais 
comme nos meilleurs Ecrivains.” 


December, 1736, Frederick ad- 
dresses Voltaire in a similar strain— 
the poet being then in Holland :— 


**La Hollande, pays qui ne m’ a 
jamais déplu, me deviendra une terre 
Sacrée puisqu’ elle vous contient. Mes 
veux vous suivront partout: et la par- 
faite estime que j'ai pour vous, etant 
fondée sur votre merite, ne cessera que 

uand il plaira au Createur de metter 

a mon existence.” 


ee a will be om 
enough, in which impiety caps folly. 
But we shall give the ee in 
English, as, if possible, less offensive 
than the original. 

Voltaire writes, February, 1737 :— 


**T have met with some persons of 
Berlin at Amsterdam: Fruere fama tui 
Germanice. They speak of your Royal 
we ewe ~ transport. I oe 
every y I meet concerning you. 
say, ‘Ubi est Deus meus?’ ‘ Dens tuus,’ 
they reply, ‘has the finest regiment in 
Europe; Deus tuus excels in the arts 
and embellishments of life ; he is better 
educated than Alcibiades, plays the flute 
like Telemachus, and is accomplished 
beyond both of these Greeks.’ On 
hearing this I cry with the aged Simeon, 
‘When shall mine eyes behold the 
Saviour of my life ?’” 


To this sally Frederick replies some- 
what further on in the year—May, 
1737 :— 

**T put you at the head of all thinking 

; the Creator would certainly find 
it di to produce a mind more sub- 
lime than yours.” 

With which, as we find a difficulty 
in digesting condiments of such tran- 
scendant flavour, we _— ee 
to the correspondence of this Castor 
and Pollux of literature, the name of 
one of whom as naturally recalls the 
other as that of Bentley does Boyle, 
as that of Beaumont does Fletcher ; 
these examples on, of course, diamet- 





rically te grounds. Mr. Car- 
lyle has felt the full force of the as- 
sociation, and has probably thrown 
himself into the arms of Frederick 
from his custom of contemplating 
both habitually together ; just as the 
sight of the surviving sister recalls 
the image of the deceased wife, and 
prompts to that marriage union which 
the laws of England still forbid. 

With the popular reputation which 
the monarch of Prussia bears, it would 
seem, however, at first sight, unlikely 
that he should be chosen by our 
author for the exercise of his pen. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to understand why Mr. Carlyle, 
beating the stream for a fish, should 
deem himself fortunate in meeting 
with one so much, after all, to his 
godt as the Great Frederick, for the 
veneration of the biographer for all 
that is German, down to the minutest 
particle of the dust of Fatherland, is 
too notorious to need proof. To him 
the weeds of that land are flowers— 
its geese, swans—and its mal-odorous 
Cologne the sweetest of cities and 
scents. As a monarch, Frederick 
shines by his daring and successes, 
—— the homage of a worshipper 
of manhood : and as a representative 
of the greatest Protestant power on 
the continent of Europe, he commands 
the sympathies of his chronicler to 
an extent which is remarkable in a 
person of our Carlyle’s unstraitlaced 
views. Thislast bond ofliking between 
the two is much stronger than is ap- 
parent on the surface, although only 
due to the King of Prussia’s position; 
for the historian of Frederick imbibed 
the blood of the Covenanters with his 
mother’s milk, and, be his speculative 
views of Christian dogma what they 
may, can no more get rid of his sturdy 
Protestantism than of his skin. He 
would himself, perhaps, disown the 
soft impeachment in the broad, palp- 
able way in which we put it, but 
the evidence is abundant, and the 
fact certain. Carlyle likes Germany 
because mainly Protestant, and Ber- 
lin eminently because at the head of 
German Protestantism. 

Having found a hero who, with all 
his faults and blemishes, possesses a 
certain attraction for the biographer, 
it is not hard to surmise how he will 
treat him—enrol him amongst the 
demi-gods on the score of his virtues, 
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and use pumice, pipe-clay, stucco, and 
Paris-plaster to whitewash the un- 
seemly and supply the defectuous. 
Our author Coole in a Herodotean 
style—his picture presenting us with 
the result of so many years of striv- 
ing on the great arena of the world 
—and given that result, will proceed 
to the unravelment—with the pursuit 
here and there of many a stray thread 
—of the processes whereby the then- 
and-there presentment has been ob- 
tained. The picture is that of Freder- 
ick the Great in his declining years :— 


‘* About four score years ago, there 
used to be seen sauntering on the ter- 
races of Sans Souci, for a short time in 
the afternoon, or you might have met 
him elsewhere, at an earlier hour, rid- 
ing or driving, in a rapid business man- 
ner, on the open roads or through the 
scraggy woods and avenues of that in- 
tricate amphibious Potsdam region, a 
highly interesting lean little old man, of 
alert, though slightly stooping, figure; 
whose name among strangers was King 
Friedrich the Second, or Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia; and at home among 
the common people, who much loved 
and esteemed him, was Vater Fritz, Father 
Fred, a name of familiarity which had 
not bred contempt in that instance. He 
is a king every inch of him, though with- 
out the trappings of aking. Presents 
himself in a Spartan simplicity of ves- 
ture; no crown, but an old military 
cocked hat, generally old, or trampled 
and kneaded into absolute softness if 
new; no sceptre, but one like Agamem- 
non’s, a walking-stick, cut from the 
woods, which serves also as a riding- 
stick (with which he hits the horse ‘ be- 
tween the ears,’ say authors); and for 
royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue coat 
with red facings ; coat likely to be old,and 
sure to have a good deal of Spanish snuff 
on the breast of it; rest of the apparel 
dun, unobtrusive in colour or cut, end- 
ing in high over-knee military boots, 
which may be brushed (and, I hope, 
kept soft with an underhand suspicion 
of oil), but are not permitted to be 
blackened or varnished; Day and Mar- 
tin with their soot-pots forbidden to ap- 
proach, 

**The man is not of god-like physiog- 
nomy, any more than of imposing sta- 
ture or costume; close-shut mouth, with 
thin lips, prominent jaws and nose, re- 
ceding brow, by no means of Olympian 
height ; head, however, is of long form, 
and has =anere grey eyes in it. Not 
what is called a beautiful man; nor yet, 
by all appearance, what is called a happy. 
On the contrary, the face bears evidence 
of many sorrows, as they are termed, 
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of much hard labour done in this 
world; and seems to anticipate no- 
thing but more still coming. Quiet 
stoicism, capable enough of what joys 
there were, but not expecting any worth 
mention ; great unconscious and some 
conscious pride, well tempered, with a 
cheery mockery of liumour, are written 
on that old face; which carries its chin 
well forward, in spite of the slight stoop 
about the neck ;.snuffy nose, rather flung 
into the air, under its old cocked hat, 
like an old snuffy lion on the watch; and 
such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, 
or lynx of that century bore elsewhere, 
according to all the testimony we have. 
“Those eyes,’ says Mirabeau, ‘ which, at 
the bidding of his great soul, fascinated 
you with seduction or terror (portaient 
au gré de son ame héroique, la seduction 
ou la terreur).’ Most excellent, potent, 
brilliant eyes, swift-darting as the stars, 
steadfast as the sun; grey, we said—of 
the azure-grey colour ; large enough, not 
of glaring size; the habitual expression 
of them vigilance and penetrating sense, 
rapidity resting on depth, which is an 
excellent combination, and gives us the 
notion of a lambent outer radiance, 
springing from some great inner sea of 
light and fire in the man. The voice, 
if he speak to you, is of similar physiog- 
nomy, clear, melodious, and sonvrous; 
all tones are in it, from that of ingenuous 
inquiry, graceful sociality, light flow- 
ing banter (rather prickly for most part), 
up to definite word of command, up to 
desolating word of rebuke and reproba- 
tion; a voice, ‘the clearest and most 
agreeable for conversation I ever heard,’ 
says witty Dr. Moore. ‘He speaks a 
great deal,’ continues the Doctor, ‘ yet 
those who hear him regret that he does 
not speak a good deal more. His obser- 
vations are always lively, very often 
just, and few men possess the talent of 
repartee in greater perfection.’ ” 


This fine sketch of Frederick the 
Great in his later years must remain 
in its isolation here, as it does in Car- 
_— volumes, until it please the au- 
thor to resume his publication, and 
issue the after history of his hero. 
For the present our attention, like 
Carlyle’s, is devoted to his conduct as 
Crown Prince, under the tutelage of 
his stern and eccentric father. 

The Electorate of Brandenburgh, 
by means of intermarriages, inherit- 
ances, and battles, continued for 
hundreds of years, expanded in the 

ear 1701 into the dignity of the 

ingdom of Prussia. The boulder 
rolling down the channel of centuries 
had gathered such abundant accre- 
tions and agglomerations in its course, 
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that it had swelled into a mass visible 
throughout wide Europe ; further, 
traceable on the map of the world. 
With the process of its growth, from 
its primordial nucleus, we have no- 
thing to do in our review, beyond sim- 
ply recording the fact that it has been 
so; but Mr. Carlyle, in his manner, 
has both fully and lucidly, and, we 
may add, very lengthily investigated, 
stage by stage, the development of an 
electorate into a kingdom, wit and 
wisdom combining in his resumé to 
make chronology as pleasant as a 
play, and the details of the antiqua- 
rian no less attractive than a romance. 
The disasters of the Thirty Years’ War 
had, indeed, reduced the house of 
Brandenburgh to the last stage of dis- 
tress ; troops, commerce, alliances, re- 
sources, welli-nigh annihilated, and 
all but totally swept away ; but the 
Great Elector, who received the heavy 
charge of his dominions in this lowest 
stage of inanition and ruin, retrieved 
the lost state of things, and bequeath- 
ed, in 1688, the year of our own great 
revolution, a prosperous and flourish- 
ing patrimony to his son, the first king. 
Frederick the First did not squan- 
der, but he did not acquire; his spe- 
cial faculty being playing at kings— 
processionizing, and pageantry—not 
consolidation, imposing royalty, or vi- 
gorous soldiering. 

A trait or two, drawn by his queen, 
will exhibit the general estimate of 
this sovereign held by those most 
familiar with his qualifications. Con- 
versing with Leibnitz, the first Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Academy of Science 
and Philosophy, the philosopher com- 
plimented the lady on her intellectual 

wers, and her love of investigation ; 
in that she desired to know the why of 
the why itself, and penetrate to the 
ultimate causes of things. The iji- 
nitely little was broached to her as one 
of the current investigations of the day, 
amongst other topics, when her ma- 
jesty replied: “Don’t talk to me of 
the injiniment petit, for I see it daily. 
Am I not the wife of Frederick?” 

Again, on her death-bed, the sa- 
gacious lady said she was going to 

ive her husband a fresh occasion to 
indulge his fondness for spectacle, in 
the adequate furnishing of her funeral 


nt. 
‘o this prince, into whose body 
had evidently passed by some process 
of transmigration the soul of a master 
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of the ceremonies, succeeded the father 
of Frederick the Great, who with as 
decided a resemblance to the Greek 
warrior, was a huffy, passionate, ireful 
Achilles, with, at the bottom, all the 
angry Greek’s real tenderness of 
heart. 

In the present half of his memoir 
Mr. Carlyle has taken for his hero an 
entirely different person from his 
special subject Frederick the Great ; 
namely, his hero’s father, Friedrich 
Wilhelin the First, whose career to our 
thinking displays more of the ideal 
heroic than the son’s. The volumes. 
when the work is completed, wil 
thus divide themselves into two dis- 
tinct memoirs: the Iliad of the man 
of action, to be followed by the 
Odyssey of the man of craft. This 
may be an error in the publication as 
a work of art; but the pleasant result 
to the reader is a dilogy where he 
only expected a drama. By a stroke 
of the author’s pen, the reader wins 
a hundred per cent. The capital is 
doubled as the interest is divided, and 
biography gains all that the art of 
criticism loses. It is obvious too, 
we may urge this in apology of Car- 
lyle’s course of procedure, that in the 
early pou of his hero, the treatment 
said hero received from his male 
parent counts for a considerable part 
in his training—the very rough rid- 
ing-school in which he learned some 
of the most valuable lessons of his 
life. Wilhelm is thus a prominent 
figure for a lengthened period, but 
Carlyle makes him more than this, 
more interesting, more able, more ad- 
mirable (with a thousand infirmities 
of temper it is true) than his successor, 
whose name gives a title to the me- 
moir ; and we must confess that with 
ourselves he is, and always has been, 
the greater favourite. He had the 
solidity and determination of charac- 
ter to throw himself loose from the 
traditionary policy of his father’s 
court, ere the remains of that father 
were cold in death, and to enter on a 
course of rigid economy and stern 
self-denial (retrieving the revenues 
of the monarchy and compelling the 
respect of his people, and of neigh- 
bouring sovereigns), such as could 
only be undertaken by a person of 
noble instincts and great persistency 
of purpose. 

ow truly he gauged the necessities 
of his position, and the requirements 
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of the times is seen, not merely in the 
fact that his own reign was a distin- 
guished success, but also in this other, 
that it was only as the Great Friedrich 
his son shook himself free of the 
habits and inclinations of his earlier 
life and fell into the track his 
father had consistently pursued, that 
he acquired his title to the remem- 
brance of posterity, and toamonument 
sO massive and imposing as these 
bulky volumes, when their tale is 
completed, will present. Had Fried- 
rich the Great remained only a coarse 
voluptuary, a dreamy doubter or in- 
fidel, and a miserable literateur, all 
his life, he might have possibly claimed 
a place in the pillory of royal author- 
dom, but no better and braver distine- 
tion had been reserved for him than 
such questionable renown. This is 
all so much in favour of Wilhelm, 
that he knew successful king-craft did 
not lie in sensual intrigues, flute-play- 
ing and tagging rhymes, in essenced 
lovelocks and soiled linen; hence he 
manfully abjured the same, and 
through life devoted himself to quite 
other ways—soldiering, smoking, hus- 
banding his resources, and enlarg- 
ing his estate, varied with raps of the 
ratan upon the contumacious or the 
lazy about his person, who either re- 
sisted his authority or lent only slug- 
gish help in carrying out his plans. 
Something very like brutality appears 
in the drill-sergeant tyranny of his 
domestic rule; but some allowance 
must be made for the man and his 
provocations, something moreover for 
the outspoken rudeness of those times 
in Prussia. In no case can we ac- 
quiesce in the terms employed by a 
modern historian to characterize the 
Great Wilhelm : 


**« One of the strangest beings of whom 
history gives us any intelligence—of a 
temper so violent and ungovernable that 
his passion almost amounted to mad- 
ness—of an avarice so excessive, even in 
his youth, that he hardly allowed his 
family the means of subsistence—of a 
nature so insensible to the feelings of 
humanity, as to have twice attempted 
the life of his eldest son, first by his own 
hand, and afterwards by means of a 
mock trial.” 


Nearly all the events of the life of 
Wilhelm are notoriously at odds with 
this extreme and unfair estimate of 
his character ; and we heartily yield 
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our acquiescence to that more humane 
and reasonable, as well as evidently 
more veracious verdict, passed by our 
present historian on the proceedings 
and views of this monarch. 
Frederick William was married to 
the lady of his choice, a princess of 
the house of Hanover ; but had the 
peace of his married life, in the first 
instance, invaded by unfounded 
jealousy of his wife’s virtue, and 
afterwards, through a long series of 
years, by her pertinacious meddling in 
the concerns of his kingdom. Into 
every political pie she persisted in 
thrusting her fingers with an infatua- 
tion almost suicidal, for they met 
with some serious chops in the course 
of her ill-advised manceuvres, and 
occasioned a thousand throes in the 
volcanic bosom of her husband, that 
threatened fiery destruction more 
than once to the whole family. Fred- 
erick William having been married 
seven years, while still Crown Prince 
came to the throne in the year 1713, 
in succession to his deceased father ; 
the Princess having already presented 
him with four children, Friedrich the 
Great being the youngest, born in 
1712. The accession of Wilhelm wit- 
nessed a total change in the court and 
the aspect of affairs. One hundred 
chamberlains were reduced to twelve ; 
the academy of sciences was dismissed 
or discountenanced ; and economy, 
usefulness, and hard work became 
the order of the day. A soldier, Wil- 
helm could not appreciate the worth 
of letters, nor, devoted to work mate- 
rial improvements by very material 
means, could he set a high value upon 
speculation. What he wanted to be 
done could only be effected by the 
means of money ; not a farthing then 
was to be expended upon idleness, 
nor for any purpose of which a good 
account could not be rendered. His 
ostentatious father, too, had doubtless 
kept him bare of cash, when Wilhelm 
was crown prince, that the king might 
lavish his stores on imitating the 
courtly expenditure of the elder kings, 
as the frog in the fable might imitate 
the ox; and this early denial of 
command of money would make its 
possession more coveted now, and its 
retention more desirable, when, as 
monarch himself, he obtained control 
of the exchequer. But this was not 
avarice, as his daughter Wilhelmina 
2 
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avows, who makes the loudest plaint 
of his niggardliness :— 

** His excessive love of money,” says 
the Margravine of Baireuth, in her en- 
tertaining memoirs, ‘‘ has made him 
pass for an avaricious man. It is how- 
ever only in his personal and family con- 
cerns that he can be reproached with 
that vice, for he liberally lavished wealth 
upon his favourites, and those who were 
zealously attached to his service.” 


His army was with Wilhelm his 
first and chief concern, and his batta- 
lion of giants, his harmless but very ex- 
pensive hobby. Had Patagonia been 
within reach, it had been a god-send 
beyond any other in his mania for 
mnilitary procerity—a mania the more 
curious, as the monarch was himself 
a dumpy figure, and his son decidedly 
undersized. But he did and would 
gratify this passion at any expenditure 
of pains and cash ; no inducement 
to enlist in his Guards being withheld 
if the recruit stretched upwards by a 
few inches more than were accorded 
to medium humanity. Seven or eight 
hundred pounds were not too much 
for a sizeable person, and the bill for 
the capture and transport of James 
Kirkman, the Irish Giant, far exceeds 
this sum. As it is a curious docu- 
ment, and preserved in the Jugend- 
jahre of Friedrich the Great, by 
Forster, we present the items as they 
were furnished to the king, whose 
eyes, when they gloated with delight 
on the stalwart form of the tall 
Hibernian, must have — to the 
soul of parsimony itself the unusual 
expenditure :— 
**Tothemanhimselfoncon- £  s, d. 

dition of his giving up his 

person (the bounty), -1000 0 0 
For the sending of twospies, 1818 0 
The journey from Ireland to 

Chester, ° ° - 000 
From Chester to London, . 25 12 0 
To the man who accom- 

paniedhimonthejourney, 1010 0 
a on - arrival, . 118 0 

ears of wa: ro- 

ae to him, ee . 0 
To some of hisacquaintances 

in London who helped to 

persuade him, ° . 1 
A fortnight’s allowance, . 1 
For a uniform, shoes, &c.,. 19 
Journey from London to 


60 0 


ead ‘ . » Be 
Post-horses from Gravesend 
to London and back, . 6 


a oc AaeCm 
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To other persons employed 

in the business, ° ° ee ae 
To two soldiers of the guard 

who assisted, : . 
To some persons forsecrecy, 1212 0 
Expenses at the inn at 

Gravesend, . ' ° 413 0 
To a justice of peace, . 6 60 
To a man who accompanied 

and watched him con- 


stantly, . . . ° 3 3 0 
For a boat, ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 5 0 
For letters to Ireland and 

back, . . ° . 210 0 


The whole sum is £1,200 10s., for a 
single recruit, who appears to have 
valued himself at the full measure of 
his merit, when we look at the high 
bounty he extracted. 

There would seem to have been 
another Irishman amongst these co- 
lossi, named Macdowal. This, in fact, 
was the directest way to the monarch’s 
heart and purse. Present him a 
stalking man-mountain, and the king 
became decidedly amiable ; bag him 
a brace of this gigantic game, and you 
made him yours for ever. The hunt 
after his giants was often diversified 
with ludicrous incidents, such as the 
story of the little wizened old woman 
whom he had married by mistake to 
his tallest grenadier, instead of the 
young giantess the king had meant 
for that honour ; but some were tra- 

ic, especially to the kidnapped indivi- 

uals ; while neighbouring monarchs 
often took in high dudgeon his poach- 
ing on their preserves. The tragicfinds 
— in the following from Car- 
lyle :-— 


‘* Any number of recruits that stand 
well on their legs are welcome; and for 
a tall man there is joy in Potsdam, al- 
most as if he were a wise man or a good 
man. 

‘The consequence is all countries, 
especially all German countries, are in- 
fested with a new species of predatory 
two-legged animals—Prussian recruit- 
ers. They glide about, under disguise if 
necessary ; lynx-eyed,eager almost as the 
Jesuit hounds are, not hunting the souls 
of men, as the spiritual Jesuits do, but 
their bodies in a merciless carnivorous 
manner. Better not to be too tall in any 
country at present! Irish Kirkman 
could not be protected by the egis of 
the British constitution itself. In ge- 
neral, however, the Prussian recruiter, 
on British ground, reports that the 
people are too well off, that there is little 
to bedone in those parts. A tall British 
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sailor, if we pick him up strolling about 
Memel or the Baltic ports, is inexorably 
claimed by the diplomatists; no busi- 
ness doable till after restoration of him, 
and he proves a mere loss to us. Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, these are the fruitful fields for us, 
and there we do hunt with some vigour. 

“ For example, in the town of Jiilich 
there lived and worked a tall young car- 
penter. One day a well-dressed positive- 
looking gentleman (‘ Baron von Hom- 
pesch,’ the records name him) enters the 
shop; wants a ‘stout chest, with lock 
on it, forhousehold purposes; must be of 
such and such dimensions, six feet six 
in length especially, and that is an in- 
dispensable point; in fact, it will be 
longer than yourself, I think, Herr Zim- 
mermann. What is the cost; when 
can it be ready?’ Cost, time, and the 
rest are settled. ‘A right stout chest, 
then; and see you don’t forget the size. 
If too short it will be of no use to me, 
mind.’ ‘ Jawohl! Gewiss!’ And the po- 
sitive-looking well clad gentleman, goes 
his ways. At the appointed day he re- 
appears; the chest is ready—we hope 
an unexceptionable article. ‘Too short, 
as I dreaded,’ says the positive gentle- 
man. ‘ Nay, your honour,’ saysthe car- 
penter; ‘I am certain it is six feet six,’ 
and takes out his foot rule. ‘Pshaw! it 
was to be longer than yourself” ‘ Well, 
it is.’ ‘No, it isn’t.’ The carpenter, to 
end the matter, gets into his chest, and 
will convince any and all mortals. No 
sooner is he in, rightly flat, than the po- 
sitive gentleman, a Prussian recruiting 
officer in disguise, slams down the lid 
upon him, locks it, whistles in three 
stout fellows, who pick up the chest, 
gravely walk through the streets with it, 
open it in a safe place, and find—horrible 
to relate—the poor carpenter dead, 
choked by want of air in this frightful 
middle passage of his. Name of the town 
is given, Jiilich as above; datenot. And 
if the thing had been only a popular 
myth, is it not asignificantone? But it 
is too true; the tall carpenter lay dead, 
and Hompesch got ‘ imprisoned for life,’ 
by the business. 

“ Biirgermeisters of small towns have 
been carried off; in one case ‘a rich 
merchant in Magdeburg.’ whom it cost a 
large sum to get free again. Prussian 
recruiters hover about barracks, parade- 
grounds in foreign countries, and if they 
see a tall soldier (the Dutch have had 
instances, and are indignant at them) 
will persuade him to desert—to make for 
the country where soldier-merit is under- 
stood, and a tall fellow of parts will get 
his pair of colours in no time. 

** But the highest stretch of their art 
was probably that done on the Austrian 
Ambassador, tall Herr von Bentenrieder, 
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tallest of diplomatists, whom Fassmann, 
till the fair of St. Germain, had consi- 
dered the tallest of men. Bentenrieder 
was on his road as Kaiser’s Ambassador 
to George I., in those Congress-of-Cam- 
brai times, serenely journeying on, 
when near by Halberstadt, his carriage 
broke. Carriage takes some time in 
mending ; the tall diplomatic Herr walks 
on, will stretch his long legs, catch a 
glimpse of the town withal, till they get 
it ready again. And now, at some guard- 
house of the place, a Prussian officer in- 
quires, not too reverently, of a noble- 
man without carriage, ‘ Who are you?’ 
‘Well, answered he smiling, ‘I am 
Botschafter (message bearér) from his 
Imperial Majesty. And who may you 
be that ask ?—‘ To the guardhouse with 
us!’ Whither he is marched accord- 
ingly. ‘ Kaiser’s messenger, why not ?’ 
Being a most tall handsome man, this 
Kaiser’s Botschufter, striding along ou 
foot here, the guardhouse officials have 
decided to keep him, to teach him Prus- 
sian drill exercise, and are thrown into 
a singular quandary, when his valets and 
suite come up, full of alarm dissolving 
into joy, and call him ‘ Eccellenz!’ 

“Tall Herr von Bentenrieder ac- 
cepted the prostrate apology of these 
guardhouse officials, But he naturally 
spoke of the matter to George I., whose 
patience, often fretted by complaints on 
that head, seems to have taken fire at 
this transcendent instance of Prussian 
insolency. In consequence of this ad- 
venture he commenced, says Pollnitz, a 
system of decisive measures ; of reprisals 
even, and of altogether peremptory, mi- 
natory procedures to clear Hanover of 
this nuisance, and to make it cease in 
very fact, and not in promise and profes- 
sion merely. These were the first rubs 
Queen Sophie met with in pushing on 
the double marriage, and sore rubs they 
were, though she at last got over them. 
Coming on the back of that fine Char- 
lottenburg visit, almost within year and 
day, and directly in the teeth of such 
friendly aspects and prospects, this 
conduct on the part of His Britannic 
Majesty, much grieved and angered 
Friedrich Wilhelm, and, in fact, in- 
volved him in considerable practical 
troubles. 

**For it was the signal of a similar 
set of loud complaints and menacing re 
monstrances (with little twinges of ful- 
filment here and there) from all quarters 
of Germany—a tempest of trouble and 
public indignation rising everywhere, 
and raining in upon Friedrich Wilhelm 
and this unfortunate hobby of his. No 
riding of one’s poor hobby in peace 
henceforth. Friedrich Wilhelm always 
answered, what was only superficially 
the fact, that he knew nothing of these 
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violences and acts of ill-neighbourship ; 
he, a just king, was sorrier than any 
man to hear of them, and would give 
immediate order that they should end. 
But they always went on again much 
the same, and never did end. I am 
sorry a just king, led astray by his 
hobby, answers thus what is only super- 
ficially the fact. But it seems he cannot 
help it; his hobby is too strong for him, 
regardless of curb and bridle in this in- 
stance. Let us pity a man of genius, 
mounted on so ungovernable a hobby, 
leaping the barriers in spite of his best 
resolutions. Perhaps, the poetic tem- 
perament is more liable to such morbid 
biases, influxes of imaginative crotchet, 
and mere folly that cannot be cured ? 
Friedrich Wilhelm never would or could 
dismount from his hobby, but he rode 
him under much sorrow henceforth— 
under showers of anger and ridicule, 
contumelious words and procedures, as 
it were sara et feces, battering round 
him toa heavy extent, the rider a victim 
of tragedy and farce both at once.” 


A better husband of his resources 
than his father with all his prover- 
bial stinginess, Friedrich the Great 
dissolved this expensive array of thew 
and muscle on the day of his acces- 
sion ; contenting himself with fighting 
men instead of posture-masters ; and, 
perhaps,owing these overgrown guards 
a secret grudge, as the innocent cause 
of many chagrins in early life. 

Some historians profess a difficulty 
in ascertaining the grounds of Freder- 
ick William’s alienation from his 
children, at least in the earlier years 
of their life up to maturity; but, we 
confess, the riddle solves itself to our 
mind without any strain upon our 
faculties of apprehension. The key 
to it may be found without going fur- 
ther than the following extract from 
his daughter Wilhelmina’s Memoirs. 
Speaking of herself as a child, she 
says :— 

** Every day I was ill-used; and the 
Queen constantly upbraided me for the 
kind attentions which the King showed 
me. I no longer dared to caress him 
without trembling, and in fear of being 
harshly dealt with: the case was the 
same with my brother; it was enough 
that the King ordered one thing, for the 
Queen to forbid it. Sometimes we were 
absolutely at a loss to know what to do. 
But as we both felt more affection for the 
Queen, we agreed to obey her com- 
mands. Tlis was the source of all our 
misfortunes, as will be seen by the sequel 
of these memoirs. My heart bled, how- 
ever, at not being allowed to express 


the vivacity of my sentiments to the 
King: I sincerely loved him; he had 
done me a thousand kindnesses ever 
since I was born; but as I was to live 
with the Queen, I was obliged to con- 
form to her will.” 


Here is evidently the train that led 
to the blowing up of the happiness of 
that family. Discordant wills at its 
head, and those wills equally obsti- 
nate in their resistance—the one of 
the passionate explosive kind, the 
other of the aggravating, irritant, 
and unslumbering-fret kind. To apply 
this to the case of the Prince Royal : 
the father wished to make a man of 
him, a man of camps—a hero, who 
was, not only to mate with men, but 
be their master; and to this end 
the instructions written by Frederick 
William are most express and judi- 
cious ; but one can easily conceive a 
systematic opposition to the end in 
view, and a stealthy violation of all 
the details of the young prince’s edu- 
cation on the part of the mamma, 
with, probably, no reserved expression 
of her determination not to allow 
her darling Fritz to grow up such a 
brute as his father. tet but the self- 
will of the scion of royalty be graft- 
ed upon the wrong-headedness of 
the mother, and we can easily under- 
stand how the whole course of the life of 
the youth should be one of antagonism 
to the gouty papa; a kind of figura- 
tive treading upon his toes, that 
must have been excruciation to his 
sensitiveness. When the young gen- 
tleman gets a little older than mere 
a we find him, with his sister, 
indulging in satirical compositions, 
in which the king and his ministers, 
were treated with sufficient free- 
dom, and nicknames bandied about ; 
amongst other, Ragotin, or Grumpy, 
for papa. These, of course, weld: . 
for a satire, buried in the drawer of a 
cabinet, or discussed tete-a-tete with 
its author, loses half its value; it 
must circulate and sting, in order to 
do its work. And the Caton tted 
them on the back for all this; for the 
daughter says ingenuously years af- 
ter :—“ I have frequently reproached 
myself for the errors of my youth in 
this respect ; but the Queen, instead 
of chiding, encouraged us by her ap- 
plause, to continue those malicious 
satires.” The issue of such a course 
of perverse opposition to the father 
would naturally be alienation of affec- 
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tion from the children, and the class- 
ing of them in the category of male- 
volents, with their injudicious mother. 

We pass on to the matter of the 
contemplated marriages with Eng- 
land. Frederick William had no ob- 
jection to portioning one of his daugh- 
ters on the British crown ; but having 
burnt his fingers sufficiently in his 
own connexion with the Hanoverian 
family, he had no wish to add fuel 
to the flame of annoyance, by bring- 
ing another haughty and intriguing 
lady into his family from the same 
quarter, who would side with her 
aunt, for obvious reasons, and would 
be a constant eyesore, vexation, and 
expense. If English George will 
take a daughter off his hands, he is 
welcome, but let him not flatter him- 
self that he can plant a stray prin- 
cess in the garden of the Rhscuk 
lerns. If our Prussian heir marries, 
he must marry some lady nearer home, 
brought up in a small duchy, or petty 
principality, who will look up to her 
father-in-law with due respect, as to 
her natural sovereign. If, instead of 
respecting his father’s wishes, young 
Frederick sides with the English fac- 
tion, yields himself to his mother’s 
caprices, and falls in ostensibly with 
the English alliance only, as matri- 
monial matters go in royal houses, he 
must awaken intense Daset in his 
father’s bosom. But willing or un- 
willing, the talked of marriages 
never took place, and Wilhelm’s ex- 
pectations were excited, and his con- 
sent or opposition awakened in vain. 

The notorious characteristic of the 
prince royal after he came to the 
throne—a vaunted scorn of revealed 
religion, which has made his name a 
byword for infidelity and impiety 
ever since—was also very justly con- 
demned by his honest, blundering, 
and believing parent, when it exhi- 
bited itself in his earlier years, and 
was a serious offence in the King’s 
esteem. Whether from early vice, 
the corruption of the heart and life 
which takes refuge from conscience 
in unbelief, or from the contamina- 
tion of evil companions, it was pre- 
maturely known of Friedrich the 
Younger that he deemed Scripture a 
fable, and religion a decorous farce 
which imposed upon the world of 
spectators, while a few strong-minded 
persons like himself detected the im- 
posture, and occasionally denounced 
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the cheat. This was a pass of dis- 
crimination the old soldier had never 
reached: he belonged to the exoteric 
circle—the worshippers of the outer 
court; and however far his practice 
might fall of the ideal of perfection, 
he devoutly had a religious ideal ; and 
there was still much that was vene- 
rable to his eyes and ruminating 
heart. There was a rude vein of devo- 
tion in the man that burst out every 
now and then in a gush of pietistic 
observances — “ hypochondria,” his 
less thoughtful daughter calls it ; 
but it was something better than a 
mere affection of the nerves, or as- 
sault of religious melancholy. Franke, 
the founder of the Orphan House at 
Halle, who belonged to the spiritual 
and exemplary class of the clergy, 
was a favourite adviser of his majes- 
ty’s conscience: and it is pleasant to 
trace the workings of conscience in 
so uncouth a frame. Franke dined 
at the King’s table, and used to direct 
the conversation into an edifying 
strain, which was more relished by 
the sire than the son. 


‘‘ The King preached a sermon to us 
every afternoon ; his valet began to sing 
a hymn, in which we all joined. We 
were forced to listen to this sermon with 
as much attention as if it had been that 
of an apostle. My brother and I were 
often inclined to laugh, and sometimes 
we could not help bursting out; but we 
were instantly overwhelmed with all 
the anathemas of the Church, to which 
we were obliged to listen with a contrite 
and penitent air, which we found it diffi- 
cult to affect.” 


The poor King’s devotion must 
have been sadly marred by the friv- 
olity of these irreverent imps, in 
whom the natural levity of youth 
was buttressed up by the suggestions 
of French unbelief. 

So unfriendly did the monarch find 
the cares of dominion to the due vigi- 
lance over his own eternal interests, 
that he seriously thought of abdi- 
cating the throne, and devoting the 
greater leisure of private life to the 
practice of piety. 

“He would (he said) reserve ten 
thousand dollars a-year for himself, and 
retire with the Queen and his daughters 
to Wusterhausen. There, (added he) I 
shall worship God and superintend my 
farm, whiist my wife and daughters 
regulate the concerns of the house.’’ 


To such feelings as these the pro- 
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fligacy of the crown prince was shock- 
ing as a sin, no less than a gross so- 
cial offence, and professed infidelity 
an impiety beyond the reach of his 
own practical and narrow under- 
standing. A son with such views, in 
addition to all other grounds of dis- 
like, would appear a kind of incom- 
prehensible monster. Why could he 
not be satisfied with the belief of his 
forefathers and of these learned and 
respectable divines who preached in 
the court chapels at Berlin and Pots- 
dam ? 

Now, there can be no doubt that 
the Prince’s creed, before he came to 
the throne, was naked materialism, as 
it continued ever after. We quote 
his own words :— 


**T find the reason of the tempera- 
ment and the humour of each man in 
the mechanism of his body. The bile 
of a passionate man is easily moved ; 
the hypochondria of the misanthrope 
inflated; the lungs of a drunkard are 
dry, &c., &c. In fine, as I find all these 
things disposed in this manner in our 
bodies, I thence conjecture that each 
individual is necessarily acted upon in a 
precise manner, and that it does not 
depend upon us to be or not be of a dif- 
ferent character.” 


How plainly he could blurt out his 
infidelity is seen in his saying to Vol- 
taire while still some years from the 
throne, reproving the greater ortho- 
doxy of the French writer :— 


**To speak with my customary frank- 
ness, I will freely confess that all which 
relates to the man God does not please 
me in the mouth of a philosopher who 
ought to be above popular errors. Leave 
to the great Corneille, grown a dotard, 
the insipid labour of turning the Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ into rhyme; and 
when you speak to us, speak in your 
own person. We may talk of fables, 
but only as fables; and I think it will 
be best to be entirely dumb concerning 
Christian fables, canonized by their an- 
tiquity, and by the credulity of absurd 
and stupid people. I would only per- 
mit one fragment of the history of this 
pretended Saviour (ce pretendu Sauveur) 
to be represented on the stage.” 


There is far worse than this after- 
wards in the correspondence with the 
Marquis d’ Argens, in which the phrase 
Pinfame occurs repeatedly : but 
we shall not distress our readers by 
its reproduction. 

Now, the brawl and brangle at court 
which these conflicting principles and 
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—_ occasioned, was not in the 
igh heroic vein, it must be confessed, 
but it was in a right royal one: 
negotium immite imperium. “The 
wrath of a king is as messengers of 
death.” —Prov. xvi., 14. 

Besides the proverbial self-will of 
kings, Wilhelm I. seems to have had 
allotted to him an unusual share of 
that very dangerous quality, hazard- 
ous to rely on, and doubly hazardous 
to provoke. The monarch evidently 
knew only one way to the attainment 
of an object—the direct one ; and this 
he pursued over hill and down dale, 
like a Roman road traced in defiance 
of engineering art and a repugnant 
nature. The obstacle he soul not get 
over he would go through, knocking 
at the door of the granite rock in his 
way, tunnelling, blasting, pulverizing, 
rather than go round it or sit down 
conquered. The suaviter in modo 
had no charms for him in comparison 
with the fortiter in re. Pugnacious 
in grain, a stand-up fight seemed to 
add to the zest of every object he 
sought to attain by it, and club law 
with him countervailed all the laws 
of Minos, and the courts of his king- 
dom. Much of all this happened 
through the sheer simplicity of his 
nature, the force of habit, and of his 
notion of prerogative. He had the 
obstinacy of the bulldog, not the fero- 
city of the tiger. He thought he 
ought to be obeyed as husband, father, 
and monarch, and will-he, nill-he, 
will-she, nill-she, he would be obeyed. 
If he were not obeyed, and no remedy 
could be found for the contumacy of 
man or woman, then he groaned shed 
in the bitterness of his soul, and, like 
Ugolino, devoured his own flesh. 
There was beyond question somewhat 
of the bear about him: hence our 
author is not much astray when he 
calls him his great dumb Orson; but 
even bears have their softer moments 
towards Mrs. Bruin and the cubs, 
though they come in for their cuff 
every now and then from the irrita- 
bility they provoke ; and Mrs. Bruin, 
in the case in question, with her cubs, 
was a sore trial. Frederick Wilhelm 
really loved his wife after the fashion 
of his temperament, but she did not 
adapt herself to his humours, nor prove 
herself so wise in the matter as she 
should have been. Greater complais- 
ance was both her duty and her policy. 
But when her father and brother were 
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kings of mighty England, and her cul- 
tivation and shrewd wit were much su- 
perior to her husband’s, perhaps sub- 
mission was an all but impossible task. 
King Frederick often resented her re- 
bellions, and visited upon the children 
the vexations caused by the wife. 
She could always bully him with 
her powerful connexions, as in lower 
circles of life, my brother the colonel, 
or my uncle the dean, is pore, on 
occasions of conjugal insubordination, 
as a complete floorer for the angry 
Benedick. Oh, that he had been less 
arbitrary or she less imperial! Had 
the salutary example of Louis Napo- 
leon existed in those days, and Wil- 
helm had wedded a dame of lower 
extraction than haughty Feekin, it 
would have saved the political welkin 
a thousand storms, and spared the 
world the scandal of the Baireuth 
Memoirs and others. 

Having proceeded thus far in our 
rehabilitation of the character of this 
heavy Ajax of a monarch—a task his 
son gave himself to with filial reve- 
rence, when the experience of years 
had imparted maturity to his judg- 
ment, in his “‘ Memoirs of the House 
of Brandenburg,” there is yet to be 
added the circumstancesand the habits 
of the times—a coarse and demoraliz- 
ing influence, which Wilhelm could 
neither escape in the moulding of his 
manners nor in the government of his 
life. If we look but fifty years back- 
wards in our own less barbarous coun- 
try, we shall find a state of things 
prevailing almost the reverse of that 
existing now; whereas, if we go a 
hundred years back, it resembles a 
journey into a different planet—a 
region of Houhnhyms or an island of 
Lilliput. Not so very long ago the 
reputation of a fire-eater was essential 
in order to make a figure in society ; 
and the scoundrel who had riddle 
most doublets with his pistol,or pinked 
them with his rapier, was the hero 
that ranked highest in every ladies’ 
withdrawing-room. Drunkenness, 

ambling, and imprecation, with kin- 

red vices, were the order of the 
day. Law was a Draco that delighted 
to dabble his fingers in human blood ; 
and our prisons were pest-houses. 
Murder, highway robbery, and worse 
crimes infested the very streets of the 
metropolis. The press-gang was ram- 
ay ships were a floating hell, 
and both services schools of brutality 
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and crime. We need go no further. 
A Walpole, a Wraxall, and a Barring- 
ton of later day, supply the details, 
which must be sufficiently familiar to 
dispense with the necessity of their 
resuscitation. Apply all this to a 
newer country and a ruder popula- 
tion, a more primitive mode of life 
and a wilder climate, and it will ex- 
cite no wonder if these bétises and 
barbarisms were reproduced on the 
stage of a Potsdam military or do- 
mestic ménage with exaggerated fea- 
tures. 

But it may be further worth while 
to see if caning an adult son was ex- 
clusively the resource of a Branden- 
burgher’s parental ire; and whether 
an Instance may not be found in a 
quieter court, and under less furious 
provocation than that which made the 
passionate Wilhelm forget propriety 
towards his offspring. The garrulous 
Wilhelmina, wedded to the eldest son 
of the Margrave of Baireuth, thus 
writes of the conduct of the sire, a 
pe yg in whom the passions 
might have been supposed to be dead, 
and who always prided himself upon 
the correctness of his conduct; the 
provocation in this instance being no- 
thing more than the satisfaction of 
the people at the prospect of the son 
having an heir :— 

** Quite enraged, the Margrave drew 
the prince aside one evening into my ad- 
joining closet, and after having quar- 
relled with him for a long time upon his 
pretended alliances with the present no- 
bility, required of him a sincere avowal 
of his intrigues. It was in vain that the 
Prince declared his innocence, and re- 
presented to him that that tale originated 
only in the malice of bad people, whose 
design was to set them at variance. He 
could not, however, undeceive him ; the 
Margrave only got more angry. In 
a fit of rage he seized his son by the 
collar, and raised his cane to strike him, 
which he would have done, had I not 
entered at the moment. The Prince 
took the stick from his father, and en- 
deavoured to make him loose his hold, 
that he might escape from him. It is 
easy to judge what must have been my 
alarm. My appearance, however, made 
him let go the Prince, and seemed to 
disconcert him.” 


Thesame choleric old gentleman used 
to beat his pretty marriageable daugh- 
ter, Charlotte, who became shortly 
afterwards Duchess of Weimar; so 
that the indulgence of wrath in the 
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ieee chastisement of adult chil- 
ren was not confined tothat Friedrich 
Wilhelm whose intemperate treat- 
ment of his offspring has made him 
stand a kind of parental “ Remember 
Lot’s wife” in the waste of history, 
ever since. After the age of sixteen, 
or seventeen at the outside, when, on 
his own confession, young Frederick 
was an ill-conditioned, impudent, and 
vexatious varlet, every thing that 
his father disliked, and scarcely any 
thing which any one else would like, 
the prince was exempt from the dis- 
cipline of the ratan, and the back of 
the Benedick absolutely was never 
dishonoured with a blow. In this 
the more sober sovereign of Baireuth 
was even less to be commended than 
the rough, despotic, and often justly 
incensed, monarch of Prussia. 

It will be seen from the above, with 
the more or less of weight attaching 
to the items of vindication, that we 
fully adopt the apologetic picture of 
Frederick William bitten in, in his 
incisive way, with the burine and aqua 
fortis of Mr. Carlyle. The hero of the 
present two volumes is rough and rude 
enough in all conscience; neverthe- 
less, as husband, father, and sovereign, 
although provoked, intrigued against, 
and laughed at, in the most gratuitous 
and outrageous manner, never without 
heart,never without principles, and, on 
some occasions, shining out from the 
clouds wherein circumstances envi- 
roned him with the honest radiance 
of a gentleman and a Christian. 

Mr. Carlyle very naturally expends 
a large share of his narrative on the 
attempt of the young prince to escape 
to England—that same attempt not 
being without precedentin the case of 
his own father, who himself had found 
refuge in Hanover, and a wife there, 
not so very long before. We think 
Wilhelm behaved with undue harsh- 
ness in the case in question; never- 
theless, the provocation to a man of 
his irritable temperament must have 
been unusually severe. What! shall 
I, who command veterans, not be able 
to control a beardless boy? Shall he 
consummate a course of reckless op- 

sition to my will, by making me a 
Scainectodk to the world? Shall 
he find abettors in this disobedient 
course in the mother who bore him, 
in the sister who owes me filial re- 
spect, in the officers who have sworn 
faithfully to serve me? Shall he for- 
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get that I am his father, his com- 
mander, his sovereign, who has 
grieved over his faults, combated his 
follies, and tried for years to save him 
from destruction? Have I waked and 
slept, toiled and thought, sweated and 
battled, to consolidate a power, to en- 
rich a crown, for his succession—and 
is this my reward? Go to! He is an 
ungrateful boy—a mutinous soldier— 
a disloyal subject. But that nature 
pleads at my heart, I should soon rid 
me of such a nuisance, and let him 
reap his deserts in dungeon or grave. 
Yet let him not carry his provocations 
too far, lest nature yield to the stern 
necessities of justice, and law claim 
its own, even to blood! Something 
like this appears the musing of the 
cross, disappointed disciplinarian of a 
apa in whom the chronic rebellion of 
is son had turned the current of his 
blood into gall and wormwood. Car- 
lyle’s view is somewhat like this, and 
concurs so far entirely with our own. 
But as the incident itself is one of 
the most notablein the Crown Prince’s 
career, it will justify a somewhat 
larger measure of detail. Pained by 
his father’s undisguised resentment 
at his conduct and favourite recrea- 
tions, Friedrich determined to make 
his escape to England, in the bosom 
of the second George’s family to find 
an asylum from injustice, and proba- 
bly a welcome as a son-in-law, through 
a marriage with one of the princesses. 
That his desperation contemplated a 
flight from Prussia was surmised by 
many, and was known to some, 
through the latter of whom, from duty 
or some other motive, it was revealed 
to the king. Accompanying his father 
in a protracted ead of visits, in 
midsummer, 1730, the young Prince 
being then eighteen years of age, he 
hoped to effect his escape at some fa- 
vourable stage of the journey, but he 
was closely watched, his father, upon 
the best of evidence, knowing his pur- 
eee as well as himself. On through 
ittenberg, Leipzig, Meuselwitz, Al- 
tenberg, Gera, Saalfeld, Cobourg, 
Bamberg, Niiremberg, Anspach, Do- 
naael, Augsburg, Ludwigsburg, 
proceeds the royal party, young Fried- 
rich having salen his measures with 
a Lieutenant Katte, in the Prussian 
service, and a Lieutenant Keith, to 
fly at Sintzheim. 
*** At Sintzheim,’ thinks his Royal 
Highness; and has spoken firmly to the 
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page, Keith. To glide out of their quar- 
ters there in that waste, negligent old 
town (where post -horses can be had), in 
the gray of the summer's dawn. Across 
the Rhine to Speyer is but three hours’ 
riding ; thence to London—into France 
—into—— Enough! Page Keith has 
undertaken to get horses, and the flight 
shall at last be. Husht—husht. ‘To-mor- 
row morning. before the sparrow wake, 
it isour determination to be upon the 
road. 

“On Friday morning, 4th August, 
1730, usual hour of starting, 3, a.M., 
not being yet come, the royal party lies 
asleep in two clean airy barns, facing one 
another, in the village of Steinfurth. 
Barns facing one another, with the 
Heidelberg highway and village green 
asleep in front between them; for it is 
little after two in the morning, the dawn 
hardly beginning to break. Prince Fried- 
rich, with his trio of vigilances, Bud- 
denbrook, Waldan, Rockow, lies in one 
barn ; his Majesty, with his Seckendorf 
and party, is in the other, apparently 
all still locked in sleep. Not all: Prince 
Friedrich, for example, is awake. ‘The 
trio is, indeed, audibly asleep. Unless 
others watch for them, their six eyes are 
closed. Friedrich cautiously rises, 
dresses, takes his money. his new red 
roquelaure, unbolts the barn-door, and 
walks out. ‘Trio of vigilance is sound 
asleep, and knows nothing ; alas, trio of 
vigilance, while its own six eyes are 
closed, has appointed another pair to 
watch. 

**Gummersback, the valet, comes to 
Rochow’s bolster. ‘ Hst, Herr Oberst- 
Lieutenant, please awaken! Prince 
Royal is up, has on his top coat, and is 
gone out of doors,’ Rochow starts to 
his habiliments, or perhaps has them 
ready on. Ina minute or two Rochow 
is also forth in the gray of the morning, 
finds the young Prince actually on the 
green there, in his red roquelaure, lean- 
ing pensively on one of the travelling 
carriages. 

** * Guten Morgen, Ihro Konigliche 
Hoheit!’ Fancy such a salutation to 
the young man! Page Keith at this 
moment comes, with a pair of horses 
too. ‘Whither with the nags, sirrah ?’ 
Rochow asked, with some sharpness, 
Keith, seeing how it was, answered, with- 
out visible embarrassment, - Herr, they 
are mine, and Kunz the page’s horses, 
(which, I suppose is true), ready at the 
usual hour,’ Keith might add. ‘ His 
Majesty does not go till five this mor- 
ning, Back to the stables,’ beckoned 
Rochow; and according to the last ac- 
counts did not suspect any thing, or 
affected not to do so. 

“ Page Keith returned, trembling in 
his saddle. Friedrich strolled towards 
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the other barns, at least to be out of 
Rochow’scompany. Seckendorf emerges 
from the other barn, awake at the com- 
mon hour: ‘ How do you like his Royal 
Highness, in the red roquelaure,’ asks 
Rochow, as if nothing had happened? 
Was there ever such a baffled Royal 
Highness, or young bright spirit chained 
in the bear’s den in this manner? Our 
Steinfurth project has gone to water; 
and it is not to-day we shall get across 
the Rhine! Not to-day, nor any other 
day, on that errand, strong as our reso- 
lutions are! For new light in a few hours 
afterwards pours in upon the project; 
and human finesse, or ulterior schemes, 
avail nothing henceforth. The Crown 
Prince's meditated flight has tried itself, 
and failed here; and so that long medi- 
tation ends. This at Steinfurth was all 
the overt act it couldever come to. In 
few hours more it will melt into air, and 
only the terrible consequences will 
remain.” 

‘«Frederick Wilhelm now summons 
Buddenbrock and company straightway ; 
shows, in a suppressed volcanic manner, 
with questions and statements—obliged 
to suppress oneself in foreign, hospitable 
serene houses—what atrocity of scan- 
dal and terror has been on the edge of 
happening. And you three, Rochow, 
Waldau, Buddenbrock, mark it, you 
three are responsible, and shall answer, 
I now tell you, with your heads. Death 
the penalty unless you bring him to our 
country again, ‘ living or dead,’ added the 
suppressed volcano, in low metallic tone ; 
and the sparkling eyes of him, the red 
tint, and the rustling gesture, make the 
words too credible to us.” 


About to pursue their route home- 
wards, by barges on the Rhine :— 


“Behold, at Frankfort, the trio of 
vigilance, Buddenbrock and Company, 
(horrible to think of!), signify, that we 
have the king’s express orders not to 
enter the town at all with your Royal 
Highness. We, for our part, are to go 
direct into one of the royal yachts, 
which swing at anchor here, and to 
wait in the same till his majesty have 
done seeing Frankfort,and return to us, 
Here is a message for the poor young 
prince: detected prisoner, and a volca- 
nic majesty, now likely to be in full 
play when he returus. Gilt weather- 
cock on the Mayn bridge (which one 
Goethe used to look at in the next ge- 
neration), this and the steeple tops of 
Frankfort, especially that stceple-top 
with the grinning skull of the mutinous 
malefactor on it, warning to mankind 
what mutiny leads to. ‘This, then, is 
what we are to see at Frankfort, and 
with such a symphony, as our thoughts 
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are playing in the background. Unhappy 
son, unhappy father, once more ! 

**Nay, Friedrich Wilhelm got new 
lights at Frankfort. Rittmeister Katte 
had an estafette, waiting for him, there. 
Estafette with a certain letter, which 
the Rittmeister had picked up in Er- 
langen, and has shot across by estafette 
to wait his majesty here. Majesty has 
read with open eyes and throat: letter 
from the Crown Prince to Lieutenant 
Katte, in Berlin ; treasonous flight-pro- 
ject now indisputable as the sun at noon! 
His majesty stept on board the yacht in 
such humour as was never seen before. 
Detestable rebel and deserter—scandal 
of scandals. It is confidently written 
everywhere (though Seckendorf diplo- 
matically keeps silence), his majesty 
hustled and tussled the unfortunate 
Crown Prince, poked the handle of his 
cane into his face, and made his nose 
bleed. ‘Never dida Bradenburgh face 
suffer the like of this!’ cried the poor 
prince, driven to the edge of mad igni- 
tion, and one knows not what; when 
the Buddenbrocks, at whatever peril, 
interfered, got the prince brought on 
board a different yacht, and the confla- 
gration moderated for the moment. The 
yachts get under way towards Maintz, 
and down the Rhine stream. The yachts 
glide swiftly on the favouring current, 
taking advantage of what wind there 
may be. Were we once ashore at Wesel, 
in our own country, wait till then, 
thinks his majesty.” 


The terms in which Frederick Wil- 
liam communicates the arrest of the 
Crown Prince to the principal lady of 
the queen’s bed-chamber, breathe of 
anything but savagery of spirit :-— 

‘My dear Frau von Kamecke, 

“Fritz has attempted to desert. I 
have been under the necessity to have 
him arrested. I request you to tell 
my wife of it in some good way, that 
the news may not terrify her; and 

ity an unhappy father.—F RIEDRICH 

ILHELM.” 

The Prince is consigned to the for- 
tress of Ciistrin, and kept in close 
custody : meanwhile listen to our au- 
thor’s prophetic interpretation of the 
perplexed father’s tangle of thoughts : 


**The excellent tutor of the Crown 
Prince, good Duhan de Jandun, for what 
fault or complicity we know not, is hurl- 
ed off to Memel; ordered to live there— 

n what resources is equally unknown. 
Apparently his fault was the general one, 
of having miseducated the prince, and 
introduced these French literatures, fo- 
reign poisonous elements of thought and 
practice into the mind of his pupil which 
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even ruined the young man. For his 
majesty perceived that there lies the 
source of it, that only total perversion 
of the heart and judgment first of all 
can have brought about these dreadful 
issues of conduct. And, indeed, his ma- 
jesty understands on credible informa- 
tion, that Deserter Fritz entertains very 
heterodox opinions, on predestination for 
one, which is itself calculated to be the 
very mother of mischief in a young 
mind inclined to evil. The heresy about 
predestination or the ‘* Freie Gnaden- 
wahl (election by free grace),” as his 
majesty terms it, according to which a 
man is pre-appointed from all eternity, 
either to salvation or the opposite (which 
is Fritz’s notion ; and, indeed, is Calvin's 
and that of many benighted creatures, 
this editor among them), appears to his 
majesty an altogether shocking one ; nor 
would the whole synod of Dort, or Cal- 
vin, or St. Augustine in person, aided by 
a thirty-editor power reconcile his ma- 
jesty’s practical judgment to such a 
tenet. What! may Deserter Fritz say 
to himself even now, or in whatever 
other deeps of sin he may fall into—‘I 
was foredoomed to it; how could I or 
how can I help it?’ The mind of his 
majesty shudders as if looking over the 
edge of an abyss. Heis meditating much 
whether nothing can be done to save the 
lost Fritz, at least the soul of him from 
this horrible delusion—hurls forth your 
fine Duhan with his metaphysics to re- 
mote Memel as the first step. And signi- 
fies withal, though as yet only historically 
and in a speculative way to Fincken- 
stein and Kalkstein themselves, that 
their method of training up a young 
soul to do God's will, and accomplish 
useful work in this world, does by no 
means appear to the royal mind an ad- 
mirable one! Finckenstein and Kalk- 
stein were always covertly of the Queen's 
party, and now stand reprimanded and 
in marked disfavour. 

‘That the treasonous mystery of this 
Crown Prince (parricidal, it is likely, ana 
tending to upset the universe), must be 
investigated to the very bottom, and be 
condignly punished, probably with death, 
his majesty perceives too well; and also 
what terrible difficulties formal and es- 
sential there will be. But whatever be- 
come of his perishable life, ought not if 
possible the soul of him to be saved from 
the claws of Satan! “claws of Satan ;” 
“brand from the burning :” “ for Christ 
our Saviour’s sake ;” “in the name of the 
most merciful God, Father, Son,and Holy 
Ghost, amen”—so Friedrich William 
phrases it, in these confused old docu- 
ments and cabinet letters of his, which 
awaken a strange feeling in the reflective 
reader, and show us the ruggedest of 
human creatures melted into blubbering 
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tenderness, and growling huskily some- 
thing which we perceived to be real 
prayer. There has a business fallen out 
such as seldom occurred before.” 


But majesty, now that his prey is 
caught, is in the predicament of the 
genius who had the bear by the tail, 
and found equal peril in letting him 
go, and in holding on—for Wilhelm 
was puzzled what to do. This em- 
barrassment might be relieved by the 
finding of a court-martial, and such 
was summoned on the 25th October, 
1730, in the little town of Copenick, 
between Ciistrin and Berlin. The 
verdict of the court is thus given and 
commented on by our author :— 


** Accomplices of the Crown Prince are 
two—first, Lieutenant Keith, actual de- 
serter, who cannot be caught. To be 
hanged in effigy, cut in four quarters, 
and nailed to the gallows at Wesel :— 
good, says his majesty. Secondly, Lieu- 
tenant Katte of the gens d’armes, intend- 
ed deserter, not actually deserting, and 
much tempted thereto, All things con- 
sidered, two years of fortress arrest to 
Lieutenant Katte :—not yood this, bad 
this, thinks majesty. This provokes from 
his majesty an angry rebuke to the too 
lax court-martial, Rebuke which can 
still be read in growling unlucid phrase- 
ology; but with a Rhadamanthine idea 
clear enough in it, and with a practical 
purpose only too clear: that Katte was 
a sworn soldier of the gens d'armes even, 
or body-guard of Prussian majesty ; and 
did, nevertheless, in the teeth of his 
oath, ‘worship the rising sun.” When 
minded to desert, did plot and colleague 
with foreign courts in aid of said rising 
sun, and of an intended high crime 
against the Prussian majesty itself on the 
rising sun’s part ; far from at once reveal- 
ing the same as duty ordered Lieutenant 
Katte todo. That Katte’s crime amounts 
to high treason (crimen laesae majesta- 
tis), that the rule is, fiat justitia, et 
pereat mundus; and that, in brief, Kat- 
te’s doom is, and is hereby declared to 
be, death. Death by the gallows and 
hot pincers is the usual doom of traitors ; 
but his majesty will say in this case, 
death by the sword and headsmnan sim- 
ply; certain circumstances moving the 
royal clemency to go so far, no farther. 
And the court-martial has straightway 
to apprize Katte of the same; and so 
doing shall say, that his majesty is sorry 
for Katte; but that it is better he die 
than that justice depart out of the world.” 


*¢On Sunday evening, 5th November, 
it is intimated to him (Katte), unex- 
pectedly at the moment, that he has to 
go to Ciistrin, and there die ;—carriage 
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now waiting at the gate. Katte masters 
the sudden flurry; signifies that all is 
ready then; and so. under charge of his 
old major and two brother officers, who, 
and Chaplain Miiller, are in the carriage 
with him, a troop of his own old cavalry 
regiment escorting, he leaves Berlin, 
(rather a sudden summons) drives all 
night towards Ciistrin and immediate 
death. Words of sympathy were not 
wanting, to which Katte answered 
cheerily ; grim faces wore a cloud of sor- 
row for the poor youth that night. Chap- 
lain Miiller’s exhortations were fervent 
and continual; and, from time to time, 
there were heard, hoarsely melodious 
through the damp darkness, and the 
noise of wheels, snatches of devotional 
singing, led by Miiller. 

**It was in the gray of the winter 
morning, 6th November, 1730, that 
Katte arrived in Ciistrin garrison. He 
took kind leave of major and men: 
* Adieu, my brothers; good be with you 
evermore!’ and about nine o'clock, he is 
on the road towards the rampart of the 
castle, where a scaffold stands. Katte 
wore, by order, a brown dress, exactly 
like the prince’s. The prince is already 
brought down into a lower room to see 
Katte as he passes—(to see Katte die had 
been the royal order ; but they smuggled 
that into abeyance); and Katte knows 
he shall see him. Faithful Miiller was 
in the death-car along with Katte; and 
he had adjoined to himself one Besserer, 
the chaplain of the garrison, in this sad 
function, since arriving. 

‘*Here is a glimpse from Besserer, 
which we may take as better than no- 
thing. 

***His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly di- 
rected to God; and we (Miiller and J), 
on our part, strove to hold his heart up 
heavenwards, by presenting the exam- 
ples of those who had died in the Lord— 
as of God's Son himself, and Stephen, 
and the thief on the cross—till, under 
such discoursing, we approached the 
castle. Here, after long, wistful looking 
about, he did get sight of his beloved 
Jonathan, Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince, at a window in the Castle, from 
whom he, with the politest and most 
tender expression, spoken in French, 
took leave, with no little emotion of 
sorrow.’ 

“ President Miinchow and the Com- 
mandant were with the Prince, whose 
emotions one may fancy but not describe. 
Seldom did any prince or man stand in 
such a predicament. Vain to say, and 
again say—‘ In the name of God, I ask 
you, stop the execution till I write to 
the King.’ Impossible that; as easily 
stop the course of the stars. And so here 
Katte comes, cheerful loyalty still beam- 
ing on his face, death now nigh. ‘ Par- 
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donnez moi, mon cher Katte!’ cried 
Friedrich, ina tone. ‘Pardon me, my 
dear Katte; O that this should be what 
I have done for you!’ ‘Death is sweet 
for a prince I love so well,’ said Katte. 
La mort est douce pour un si aimable 
prince ; and fared on, round some angle 
of the fortress, it appears, not in sight 
of Friedrich, who sank into a faint, 
and had seen his last glimpse of Katte in 
this world. 

** The body lay all day upon the scaf- 
fold, by royal order, and was buried at 
night obscurely, in the common church- 
yard. Friends in silence took mark of 
the place against better times; and 
Katte’s dust now lies elsewhere, among 
that of his own kindred. 

*«* Never was such a transaction be- 
fore or since, in modern history,’ cries 
the angry reader. ‘Cruel, like the 
grinding of human hearts under mill- 
stones; like ——’ or, indeed, like the 
doings of the gods, which are cruel, 
though not that alone. This is what, 
after much sorting and sifting, I could 
get to know about the definite facts of 
it. Commentary, not likely to be very 
final at this epoch, the reader himself 
shall supply at discretion.” 


We could have wished that Katte’s 
fate had been otherwise; but we can 
scarcely accord to that misguided of- 
ficer the compassion which Carlyle 
implies to be his due. In so far as he 
is made a scape-goat for the Prince’s 
offence we yield him our pity, but 
personally he has no claim on our re- 
gret. He belonged to that class of 
perverse fools who do more mischief 
than the deliberately wicked, and 
whom it is impossible to save from 
the consequences of their own folly. 
As the favourite companion of the fa- 
vourite brother of the Princess Royal, 
his position gave him opportunities of 
acquaintance, at second hand, at least, 
with that august lady, and his impru- 
dence laid Wilhelmina ee to un- 
friendly rumours. He publicly exhi- 
bited in Berlin, the princess’ portrait, 
which, nevertheless, he avowed he 
only copied from one in Prince Fried- 
rich’s possession ; but when appealed 
to to give it up, at the instance of the 
Queen herself, he refused to surrender 
it. What cared he how he compro- 
mised a lady of exalted station, so he 
gained with the public the ecldt of a 
successful royal amour ! The king had 
heard enough of his escapades to 
prompt him, on the arrest of Katte, 
to charge his daughter with having 
borne him several children, a mere 


slander, but one sufficient to provoke 
a father and a king to very unusual 
measures of severity. The provoca- 
tion of Katte was, therefore, not con- 
fined to the single act of complicity 
in the son’s design of flight, but was 
made up of a long series of imperti- 
nences, disloyalties, and presump- 
tions, such as swelled the rage of 
Wilhelm to bursting, and carried 
away the offender in its flood. Esca 
before arrest was possible, too, for the 
braggart ; and he might easily have 
got off scot free, but the vain fool 
could not recognise his danger. No- 
thing became ‘him in life so much as 
his departure from it. From Férster’s 
Jugend-jahre we extract the follow- 
ing paragraphs, from a paper ad- 
dressed from his prison to his young 
master : 


**IX. I again implore the Prince 
Royal most solemnly, in the name of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, to submit 
himself to his father’s will, both on ac- 
count of the promises contained in the 
fifth commandment, and also from fear 
of the law of retaliation, which might 
some day make him feel the same griefs 
from his own children. 

**X. I beseech the Prince Royal to 
consider the vanity of those designs of 
men which are concerted without God. 
The Prince Royal would have wished to 
serve me, and to raise me to dignities and 
honours: see how these designs are frus- 
trated! I therefore beseech the Prince 
Royal to take the law of God for the rule 
of all his actions, and to try them by the 
test of his sacred will. 

‘*XI. The Prince Royal ought to be 
certain that he is deceived by those who 
flatter his passions, for they have only 
in view their own interests and not his; 
and he ought, on the other hand, to re- 
gard as his true friends those who tell 
him the truth, and oppose themselves to 
his inclinations. 

‘* XII. I implore the Prince Royal to 
repent, and to submit his heart to God. 

** XIII. Finally, I implore the Prince 
Royal not to believe in predestination, 
but to acknowledge the providence and 
the hand of God even in the smallest 
occurrences in the world.” 


This, it will be owned, goes far to 
cancel the evil of his precedents, and 
is not given by Carlyle, but referred 
to thus: “He did heartily repent and 
submit ; left with Chaplain Miiller a 
paper of pious considerations, admon- 
ishing the prince to submit.” 

The prince yielded to that counsel 
ere long, finding resistance in vain, 
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and that the king would be obeyed in 
his family no less than in his kingdom. 
In the most appropriate terms of sub- 
mission he threw himself upon his 
father’s clemency in a week’s space 
after the execution of his friend; and 
through the good offices of the cler- 
gyman Miller, his treatment received 
an immediate mitigation. Released 
from confinement, a house and estab- 
lishment were assigned him at Ciis- 
trin, and a share in the superintend- 
ence of the royal domains, whence no 
small part of the royal revenues was 
derived. After this event—the turn- 
ing point in his career—by the exer- 
cise of ordinary discretion, Friedrich 
grew in Wilhelm’s good graces, and 
directly he proved himself a son was 
at no loss in finding a father. His 
life, as a Crown Prince, onward, is one 
of scarcely interrupted prosperity— 
his enforced marriage with the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick 
excepted, a lady whom his father chose 
for him, and to whom no objection on 
the Prince’s part would be listened to. 
It is but too probable that Friedrich 
revenged upon the lady the coercion 
of papa. This princess never had a 
child. Popular opinion, confirmed by 
the report of the queen mother, at 
Berlin, is to the effect that on the first 
night of marriage an unfounded cry of 
fire was raised by the Prince’s friends, 
on which he rushed out of his bride’s 
bed-chamber, and never entered it 
again. They rarely occupied the same 
residence ; and after his accession to 
the throne, Thiebault says, that Frie- 
drich used to go to see her once a 
year, on her birth-day, to offer his 
congratulations. All this, in regard 
to the express hero of his memoir, 
Mr. Carlyle suppresses, and applies 
the varnish of his excessive good-na- 
ture most lavishly to the Crown Prince 
period of Friedrich’s married life. 
Certainly a wedded life spent habitu- 
ally apart, the lady at Schénhausen, 
the Prince at Ruppin, and afterwards 
at Rheinsberg, away from his wife for 
years, presents a greater incongruity 
than a casual 


“If I should dine at Edmonton, 
And he should dine at Ware,” 


of a luckless London citizen and his 
loving spouse. Kings are “ kittle cat- 
tle,” but it will take a larger supply 
of lacquer than even Carlyle’s labora- 
tory can furnish to reconcile to our 
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notion of greatness, which includes 
soodness in a very essential degree, 
‘rederick the Great’s treatment of his 
pretty, unassuming, modest, and en- 
tirely respectable lady. There never 
was furnished so much as a shadow 
of a pretext for it in the deportment 
of that most virtuous and exemplary 
princess. 

This was something totally unlike 
the homely virtue of Wilhelm, towhom 
his wife kept bearing children through 
a period of thirty years, and to his 
rigid fidelity to whom through life 
he bore his own honest testimony on 
a dying bed. In fact, on scarcely any 
one point of favourable comparison 
would the father yield to the son. A 
brave and enterprising soldier, his 
siege of Stralsund and Pomeranian 
campaign, by their prompt success 
attest his military talent and prowess, 
yet a Cincinnatus of peace, his policy 
throughout life was an avoidance of 
war. Under his paternal rule his 
country prospered to a singular de- 
gree ; his wise, vigorous, and most 
liberal administration turning whole 
provinces into a garden which had 
been a desert. By his regulation of 
affairs Berlin became one of the most 
ane capitals of Europe, rising in 
the sandy waste a city of palaces, like 
Palmyra in the wilderness. He fos- 
tered religion in asoldierly fashion, and 
fought the battle of toleration success- 
fully against a whole intolerant Ger- 
many—as witness, his interference for 
the oppressed Protestants of Heidel- 
berg,and the expatriated Salzburghers. 
To protect and establish these he dared 
every danger, and spared no expen- 
diture of revenues. With him the 
right of asylum, too, was inviolable; 
on behalf of unpopular sovereigns and 
oppressed subjects alike. And finally, 
he died like a Christian, with these 
last words upon his lips—“ Herr Jesu 
to Thee I live ; Herr Jesu, to Thee f 
die. In life and death Thou art my 
gain (Du bist mein Gewinn).” Years 
afterwards, when writing his memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburg, Fried- 
rich the Great, whom time and reflec- 
tion had taught to appreciate the 
worth of his stern departed sire, thus 
spoke of Wilhelm :—“ We ought to 
have some indulgence for the faults of 
his children, when reflecting on the 
virtues of such a father;” of all things 
which Friedrich ever wrote the most 
commendable and true. 
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On the truth of the penitent son’s 
deliverance our author exhibits a pro- 
found reliance, while the pathos of 
such a life as that of Friedrich Wil- 
helm finds a full response in the bosom 
of one who is himself an earnest, mis- 
understood, and struggling worker. 
Our thorough belief is, notwithstand- 
ing certain random and impatient ut- 
terances of this great writer scattered 
here and there throughout his volumi- 
nous works, that Mr. Carlyle is un- 
eens the most. pathetic writer 
of the day. In fiction no modern no- 
velist, be he who he may, has produced 
any thing one-half so moving as the 
inimitable pathos of the German pro- 
fessor’s first, last, only kiss of his be- 
loved ; and the present work, like all 
his biographies, is brimful of sympa- 
thy with the sorrows of his species. 
As he looks out on the tangled maze 
of man’s life from those fiery-lion 
eyes of his, he seems ever more ready 
to weep tears of blood over human 
shames, and tears of distress over 
human suffering, than to indulgeinthe 
scowl of disgust, or the roar of vehe- 
ment denunciation. The manhood of 
Carlyle is a shot tissue, a veined mar- 
ble, a union of opposite qualities: as 
all true manhood is, it partakes of 
womanhood, and never forgets that it 
has had a mother :— 


« Never yet 


Knew I a whole true man of Jove-like port 

But in his heart of hearts there lived and 
rei 

A very woman,—sensitive and quick 

To teach him tears, and laughter, born of 





toys 
That meaner souls make mock at. If a 


man 
Include not thus a woman, he is less, 
I hold than man.” 


Making the a possible abate- 
ment of commendation, on the score of 
the historian’s style, with its unar- 
ticulated substantives, verbs without 
auxiliaries, and abstract nouns used 
in plural forms—a suit which could 
easily be adopted by an imitator, but 
which, being a coat of mail ham- 
mered out by the skill of Mr. Carlyle, 
is worn most effectively only by him- 
self; and, taking the greatest excep- 
tion to his ricochetting with his = 
ject, whereby he pounces down with 
wearisome iteration upon striking 
epithet, nickname, or fact, until the 
matter of asingle volume growsin the 
process tediously into two, we have 
sincerely to thank our author for his 


otherwise magnificent production. It 
is full to overflowing with the fruits 
of unsparing research—history con- 
tributing its annals, and gossip its 
anecdotes, till the result is, that of no 
court in Europe is so comprehensive 
and satisfactory an account in existence 
as of that of Berlin. Even the French 
memoirs, with all their freedom of 
revelation, are left behind by the un- 
approachable lucidity and complete- 
ness—so far as it has gone—of this 
History of “Friedrich the Great.” 
We candidly avow that we know no- 
thing comparable to it. 

But, while we cheerfully accord all 
the praise which is due to the mas- 
ter-workman who has done so well, 
we must repeat our disapproval of the 
poe whose reign the historian 
1as yet to describe. There is an in- 
congruity between the heroes whom 
Mr. Carlyle selects for the laurel 
which is beyond our competency to 
reconcile. From Cromwell to Freder- 
ick the Second ;—from the grand old 
paladin to the French petit-mditre 
and pedant ;—from the Puritan, whose 
Bible was his law of duty, rigid and 
imperative as the stone-table of Sinai, 
to the thinker of unhallowed thoughts, 
with whom Revelation was but a bogie 
to frighten anility and childhood, is 
a great interval ; not, indeed, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, but an 
interval as morally wide, namely, 
from the worthy to the unworthy— 
from the admirable to the contemp- 
tible. What link of connexion has 
forged itself in the biographer’s mind 
between extremes so strangely separ- 
ate, as the Jephtha-judge of the Brit- 
ish Israel, and the small unscrupu- 
lous Napoleon of Prussia, it were 
hard to discern, as the limits of the 
least fastidious Hero-worship scarce- 
ly span a space so extensive. There 
was indubitably something in the 
present hero of Carlyle’s devotion, 
while the gentlemen of the royal races 
eomeny with Frederick were 
marvellously inane, destitute of king- 
craft and every other craft, specifi- 
cally of the craft of “good living” ; 
yet, in this last point of comparison, 
the monarch of Prussia claimed no 
superiority over his brother kings ; 
while, on the score of achievement 
and successful enterprise, his laurels 
are tarnished to us by the grossness 
of his life. We can never consent to 
become such indiscriminate admirers 
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of strength without principle, or of 
success without desert, as to enrol 
in our Valhalla of worthies, the ob- 
ject of our historian’s laudation ;— 
that compound of ability and weak- 
ness, of grandeur and littleness, mis- 
named Frederick the Great. We ex- 
amine his claims and decide on his 
merits by far other criteria than the 
eulogies of flatterers, or the sincere 
admiration of friends : our judgment 
is a by the principles of truth 
and uprightness, extenuating nothing 
through partiality, and, through pre- 
judice, setting down nought in malice. 
n this judicial spirit, to which we 
claim no exclusive adhesion, we shall 
sit down to weigh the deserts and de- 
merits of this distinguished sovereign 
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who made the territorial and military 

eatness of Prussia, in the closing 

alf of the last century, when the 
materials are laid before us by the 
author of the present portly volumes. 
Meanwhile, our confession of faith 
respecting this monarch, whose his- 
tory in substance we have long known ; 
whose steps we have followed in his 
residences, and his battle fields; 
whose relics we have gazed on with 
natural interest; and whose own 
writings are familiar to us as house- 
hold words, is embodied in the words 
of Macaulay: “A tyrant of extraordi- 
nary military and political talents, of 
industry, more extraordinary still ; 
without fear, without faith, an 
without mercy.” 





GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY CHARLES LEVER, 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


BOOK II, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ THE CARDINAL AT HIS DEVOTIONS.” 


Ir the night which followed the in- 
terview of the Pere Massoni with 
Carrol was one of deep — the 
morning did not bring any relief to 
his cares. His first duty was to ask 
after Fitzgerald. The youth had 
slept little, but lay tranquil and 
uncomplaining, and to all seeming in- 
different either as to the strange 
lace or the strange faces around him. 
The keen-eyed servant, Giacomo, him- 
self an humble member of the order, 
quickly detected that he was suffer- 
ing under some mental shock, and 
that the case was one where the 
mere physician could afford but little 
nefit. 

“He lies there quiet as a child,” 
said he, “never speaking nor moving, 
his eyelids half drooped over his eyes, 
and save that now and then, at long 
intervals, he breathes a low faint 
sigh, you'd scarce believe he was 
alive.’ 

“T will see him,” said the Pere, as 
he gently opened the door, and stole 
noiselessly across the room. A faint 
streak of light peering between the 
drawn window-curtains, fell directly 


on the youth’s face, showing it pale 
and emotionless, as Giacomo described 
it. As the Pere seated himself by the 
bedside, he purposely made a slight 
noise, to attract the other’s attention, 
but Gerald did not notice him, not 
even turning a look towards him. 
Massoni laid his finger on the pulse, 
the action was weak but regular ; 
nothing to denote fever or excite- 
ment, only the evidence of great ex- 
haustion or debility. 

“T have come to hear how you 
have rested,” said the Pere, in an 
accent he could render soft as a wo- 
man’s, “and to welcome you to 

me.” 

A faint, very faint smile was all 
the reply to this speech. 

“Tam aware that you have gone 
through much suffering and peril,” 
continued the Pere; but with rest and 
kind care you will soon be well again. 
You are amongst friends, who are de- 
voted to you.” 

A gentle movement of the brows, 
as if in assent, replied. 

“It may be that speaking would 
distress you ; perhaps even my own 
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words fatigue you. If so, I will be 
satisfied to come and sit silently 
beside you, till you are stronger and 
better. 

“ Si—si,” muttered Gerald, faintly, 
and at the same time he essayed to 
smile as it were in recognition. 

A quick convulsive twitch of im- 
patience passed across the Pere’s pale 
face, but so rapidly that it seemed a 
spasm, and the features were the 
next moment calm as before; and 
now Massoni sat silently gazing on 
the tranquil lineaments before him. 
Amongst the varied studies of his la- 
borious life medicine had not been 
neglected, and now he addressed him- 
self to examine the condition and 
study the symptoms of the youth. 
The case was not of much bodily 
ailment, at least save in the exhaus- 
tion which previous illness had left. 
There was nothing like malady, but 
there were signs of a mischief far 
deeper, more subtle, and less curable 
than mere physical ills. The look of 
vacancy—the half-meaning smile— 
the dull languor, not alone in feature 
but in the way he lay—all presented 
matter for grave and weighty fears. 


The very presence of these signs, un- 


accompanied by ailment, gave a 
gloomier aspect to the case, and led 
the Pere to reflect whether such traits 
had any connexion with descent. 
The strong resemblance which the 
young man bore to the Stuarts—and 
there were few families where the 
distinctive traits were more marked— 
induced Massoni to consider the 
— with reference to them, 

hey are indeed a race whose way- 
ward impulses and rash resolves took 
oftentimes but little guidance of 
reason ; but these were mere signs of 
eccentricity and not insanity. But 
might not the one be precursor to the 
other; might not the frail judgment, 
which sufficed for the every-day cares 
of life utterly give way in seasons of 
greater trial? Thus reasoning and 
communing with himself he sat till 
the hour struck which apprized him 
of his audience with the Cardinal. 

It was not yet the season when 
Rome was filled by its higher classes, 
and Massoni could repair to the pa- 
lace of the Cardinal without any of 
the secrecy observable at other 
periods. till he deemed it more in 
accordance with the humility he 
affected, to seek admission by a small 
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garden gate, which opened on the 
Pintean Till. The little portal admit- 
ted him into a garden such as only 
Italy possesses. The gardens of Eng- 
land are unrivalled for their peculiar 
excellence, and in the exquisite flavour 
of their fruit, and their perfection of 
order and neatness they stand un- 
equalled in the world; the trim 
quaintness of the Dutch taste has also 
its special beauty, and nowhere can 
be seen such gorgeous colouring in 
flower-plots, such splendour of tulip 
and ranunculus: but there is in 
Italy a rich blending of culture and 
wildness—a mingled splendour and 
simplicity, just as in the great halls 
of the marble palace on the Neva, 
where the haughtiest noble in his 
diamond pelisse, stands side by side 
with the simple Boyard in his furs: 
so in the “golden Land,” the cactus, 
and the mimosa, the orange and the 
pear-tree, the cedar of Lebanon and 
the stone-pine of the north, are co- 
mingled and interleaved ; all signs of 
a soil which can supply nourishment 
to the rarest and most delicate, as 
well as to the hardiest of plants. 

In this lovely wilderness, with 
many a group in marble, many a 
beautifully carved fountain, many an 
ornamental shrine, half hidden in its 
leafy recesses, the Pere now walked, 
screening his steps as he went, from 
that great range of windows which 
opened on a grand terrace—a pre- 
caution rather the result of habit 
than called for by the circumstance of 
the time. A fish-pond of some extent, 
with a small island, occupied the 
centre of the garden ; the island itself 
being ornamented by a_ beautiful 
little shrine dedicated to our Lady of 
Rimini, the birth-place of the Cardi- 
nal. To this sacred spot his Eminence 
was accustomed to repair for secret 
worship each morning of his life. As 
a measure of respectful reverence for 
the great man’s devotions, the place 
was studiously secluded from all in- 
trusion, and even strangers—admitted 
as at rare intervals they were to visit 
the gardens—were never suffered to 
invade the sacred precincts of the 
island. 

A strangely contrived piece of me- 
chanism appended to the little wicket 
that formed the entrance always 
sufficed to show if his Eminence was 
engaged in prayer, and consequently 
removed from all pretext of interrup- 
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tion. This was an apparatus, by 
which the face of a beautifully painted 
Madonna became suddenly covered by 
a veil, a signal that none of the Car- 
dinal’s nearest of blood would have 
dared to violate. It was, indeed, to 
the hours of daily seclusion thus 
piously passed the Cardinal owed 
that character for sanctity which 
eminently distinguished him in the 
church. A day never went over in 
which he did not devote at the least 
an hour to this sacred duty, and the 
air of absorption, as he repaired to 
the shrine, and the look of intense 
pre-occupation he brought away, 
vouched for the depth of his pious 
musings. 

As Massoni arrived at the narrow 
causeway which led over to the 
island, he perceived that the veil of 
the Madonna was lowered. He knew. 
therefore, at once that the Cardinal 
was there, and he stopped to consider 
what course he honk adopt, whether 
to loiter about the garden till his 
Eminence should appear, or repair to 
the palace and await him. The Pere 
knew that the Cardinal was to leave 
Rome by midday, to reach Albano to 
dinner, and he mused over the short- 
ness of the time their interview must 
last. 

“This is no common emergency, 
thought he, at last; here is a case 
fraught with the most tremendous 
consequences. If this scheme be en- 
gaged in, the whole of Europe may 
soon be in arms—the greatest con- 
vulsion that ever shook the continent 
may result; and out of the struggle 
who is to foresee what principles may 
be the victors !” 

“T will go to him at once,” said he, 
resolutely. “Events succeed each 
other too rapidly now-a-days for more 
delay. ‘The Terror’ in nce has 
once more turned men’s minds to the 
peaceful security of a monarchy. Let 
us profit by the moment ;” and with 
this he traversed the narrow bridge 
and reached the island. 

A thick copse of ornamental plant- 
ing screened the front of the little 
shrine. Hastily passing through this, 
he stood within a few yards of the 
building, when his steps were quickly 
arrested by the sound of a voice 
whose accents could not be mistaken 
for the Cardinal’s. There was besides 
something distinctively foreign in 
the pronunciation that marked the 
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speaker for a stranger. Curious to 
ascertain who might be the intruder 
in a spot so sacred, Massoni stepped 
noiselessly through the brushwood, 
and gained a little loopholed aperture 
beside the altar, from which the whole 
interior of the shrine could be seen. 
Seated on one of the marble steps be- 
low the altar was the Cardinal, a loose 
dressing-gown of rich fur wrapped 
round him, and a cap of the same 
material on his head. Directly in 
front of him, and also seated on the 
pedestal of a column, was a man ina 
Carthusian robe, patched and dis- 
coloured, and showing many signs of 
age and poverty. The wearer, how- 
ever, was rubicund and jovial looking, 
though the angles of the mouth were 
somewhat dragged, and the wrinkles at 
the eyes were deep-worn. The general 
expression, however, was that of one 
whose nature accepted the struggles 
of life manfully and cheerfully. It 
was not till after some minutes of 
close scrutiny that Massoni could 
recall the features, but at length he 
remembered that it was the well- 
known Carthusian friar, George Kelly, 
the former companion of Prince 
Charles Edward. If their positions 
in life were widely different, Kelly 
did not suffer the disparity to in- 
fluence his manner, but talked with 
all the ease and familiarity of an 
equal. 

Whatever interest the scene might 
have had for Massoni was speedil 
increased by the first words whic 
met his ears. It was the Cardinal 
who said— 

“T own to you, Kelly, until what 
you have told me I had put little 
faith in the whole story of this youth, 
and there is then really such ?” 

“There is, or at least there was, 
your Eminence. I remember as well 
as if it was yesterday the evening he 
came to the palace to see the Prince. 
A poor countryman of my own, a 
Carthusian, brought him, and took 
him back again to the college. The 
boy was afterwards sent to a villa 
somewhere near Orvieto.” 

“Was the youth acknowledged by 
his Royal Highness as his son ?”’ asked 
the Cardinal. 

“The Prince never spoke of him 
to me till the day before his death ; 
he then said, ‘Can you find out that 
Carthusian for me, Kelly !—I should 
like to speak with him.’ I told him 
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that he had long since left Rome and 
even Italy. The last tidings of him 
came from Ireland, where he was 
living as a dependent on some re- 
duced family.” 

“*There is no time to fetch him 
from Ireland, said his Highness ; 
‘and yet, Kelly, I'd givea thousand 
pounds that he were here.’ He then 
asked me if I remembered a certain 
boy, dressed like a colleger of the 
Jesuits, who came one night long ago 
to the palace with this same Car- 
thusian.” 

“T said, yes ; that though his Royal 
Highness believed that i was awa 
from Rome that night, I came heck 
post haste from Albano; and findin 
myself in one of the corridors, 
waited till the friar came out from 
hs interview with the boy beside 

im.” 

“*True, true, Kelly; I meant you 
to have known nothing of this visit. 
So then you saw the boy. What 
thought you of him? 

“*T saw and marked him well, for 
his fair hair and skin were so dis- 
tinctively English, they made a deep 
impression upon me.’ 

“*He had the mouth, too, Kelly—a 
little pouting and over full-lipped. 
Did you mark that ? 

“* No, sire; I did not observe him 
so closely.’ 

“* How poor and ragged the child 
was; his very shoes were broken. 
Did you see his shoes?—and that 
frail bit of serge was all his covering 
against the keen blast. Oh, George! 
cried he, as his lip shook with emo- 
tion, ‘what would you say if that 
poor boy, all wretched and wayworn 
as you saw him, were the true heir 
of a throne, and that the proudest 
in Europe. What a lesson for human 
greatness that! It was a scurvy trick 
- played me that night, sir,’ said 

e, quickly changing, for his moods 
were ever thus, and you never could 
guess how long any theme would 
engage him—‘a scurvy trick, sir, to 
pry into what your master desired 
you should not know. Ihad my own 
= reasons for what I did, and it 

became you to contravene them; 
but it was like your cloth—ay, sirrah, 
it was the trick of all your kind. 

“Out of this he fell a weeping over 
the fallen oe of ee ask- 

n and again if history con- 
ro Be yn any thing its equal; and say- 
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ing that other dynasties had fallen 
through their crimes and crueltie 
but that his house had been ruin 
by trustfulness and generosity, and 
- he forgot the boy and all about 
him,” 

“And think you it was to this 
youth that his Royal Highness be- 


queathed the sum mentioned in his 


will, together with his George, the 
Grand Cross of Malta, and the St. 
John of Jerusalem, for so the Cardi- 
nal York tells me the bequest runs?” 

“As to that I can say nothing,” 
said Kelly, boldly. 

“T have heard,” said the Cardinal 
again, “that in a sealed letter to his 
brother York the Prince acknow- 
ledges this boy as his son, born in 
wedlock, his mother being of an an- 
cient and noble house.” Then quickly 
changing his tone, he asked, “How 
are we to find him, Kelly? Do you 
believe that he still lives?” 

“T have no means of knowing ; but 
if I wished to trace a man, not merely 
in Europe, but through the globe it- 
self, I am aware of but one police to 
trust to.” 

“And that ?”— 

“The Jesuits : they are everywhere ; 
and everywhere cautious, painstaking, 
and trustworthy ; they are well skill- 
ed in pursuits like these ; and even 
when they fail—and they seldom fail 
—they never compromise such as em- 
ploy them.” 

“Well,” said the Cardinal, “they 
have failed here. They have been on 
the track of this young fellow for 
years back ; and when I tell you that 
the craftiest of them all, Massoni, has 
not been able to find a clew to him, 
what will you say ?” 

“Why, that he must be dead and 
buried, your Eminence,” broke in 


Kelly. 

“ho that conclusion have I come 
myself, Fra Kelly. Had he been alive 
he had come long since to claim this 
costly inheritance. Seven hundred 
thousand Roman scudi, the Palazzo 
Albuquerque, at Albano, with all its 
splendid pictures and jewels, worth 
double the whole”—— 

“ Egad, I had come out of my grave 
to assert my right to such a bequest,” 
said Kelly, engine, “ Has the Car- 
dinal York e search for him, your 
Eminence,” said he, hastily correct- 
ing his levity. ; 

‘The Cardinal York is not likely 
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to disturb himself with such cares; 
and as the legacy lapses, in default of 
claimant, to the convent of St. Laza- 
rus of Medina, he probably deems 
that it will be as well bestowed.” 

“Lazarus will have fallen upon 
some savoury crumbs this time,” mut- 
tered Kelly, whose disposition to jest 
seemed beyond all his self-control. 

“Tt was this very day Massoni 
hoped to have brought me some tid- 
ings of the youth.” said the Cardinal, 
rising, “ and he has not ene: It 
must be as you have said, Kelly: the 
grave has closed over him. There is 
now, therefore, a great danger to 
guard against : substitution of some 
other for him—not by Massoni ; he is 
aman of probity and honour; but he 
may be im on by others. It is 
a fraud which would well repay all 
its trouble.” 

“There is but one could detect the 
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trick—that Luke M‘Manus, the Car- 
thusian I have mentioned to your 
Eminence. He knew the boy well, 
and was entrusted by the Prince to 
take Sua of him; but he is away 
in Irelan 

“But could be fetched, if neces- 
sary,” said Caraffa, half-musing, as he 
moved towards the door. 

Massoni did not wait to hear more, 
but stealthily threading his way 
through the copse, he gained the gar- 
den, and retracing his steps, returned 
to the convent. Ascending to his 
chamber by a private stair, he gave 
his servant orders to say that he was 
indisposed, and could not receive any 
one. 

“So, then, your Eminence,” said 
he, bitterly, as he sank into a chair, 
“you would underplot me here. Let 
us see who can play his cards best. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AN AUDIENCE. 
WITHIN less than half an hour after 
his arrival at home, Massoni received 
an order from the Cardinal to repair 


to the palace. It was a verbal mes- 
sage, and couched in terms to make 
the communication seem scarcely im- 
portant. 

Massoni smiled as he prepared to 
obey ; it amused him to think, that 
in a game of craft and subtlety his 
Eminence should dare to confront him, 
and yet this was evidently his policy. 

The Cardinal’s carriage stood ready 
’ horsed in the court-yard as the Pere 
passed through, and a certain air of 
Impatience in the wosteenag | showed 
that the time of departure had been 
inconveniently delayed. 

“That thunder-storm will break 
over us before we are half way across 
the Campagna,” cried one. 

“We were ordered for one, and it is 
now past three, and though the horses 
were taken from their feed to get in 
readiness, here we are still.” 

“And all because a Jesuit is at his 
devotions !” 

The look of haughty rebuke Mas- 
soni turned upon them, as he caught 
these words, made them shrink back 
abashed and terrified ; and none knew 
when, nor in what shape, might come 
the punishment for this insolence. 

“You have forgotten an my ed 
ment, Pere Massoni,” said the Cardi- 
nal, as the other entered his chamber, 


with a deep and respectful reverence, 
“an appointment too, of your own 
making. There is an opinion abroad, 
that we Cardinals are men of leisure, 
whose idle hours are at the discretion 
of all; I had hoped, that to this novel 
theory the Pere Massoni would not 
have been a convert.” 

“Nor am I, your Eminence. It 
would ill become one who wears such 
a frock as this to deny the rights of 
discipline and the benefits of obe- 
dience.” 

“ But you are late, sir?” 

“Tf I am so, your Eminence will 
ge me when I give the reason. 

e entire of last night was passed 
by me, in watching for the arrival of 
a certain youth, who did not come 
till nigh daybreak, and even then, so 
ill, so worn out and exhausted, that 
I have been in constant care of him 
ever since.” 

“And he is come—he is actually 
here ?” cried the Cardinal, eagerly. 

“He is, at this moment, in the 
college.” 

“How have you been able to au- 
thenticate his identity; the rumour 
er that he died years ago.” 

“Tt is a somewhat entangled skein, 
your Eminence, but will stand the 
test of unravelment. Intervals there 
are, indeed, in his story, unfilled up; 
lapses of time, in which I am left to 
mere conjecture, but his = is 
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traceable throughout; and I can 
track him from the days in which he 
stood an acolyte beside our altars, 
=> hour we now talk ~ ’ 

t is to your sanguine hopes you 
have been orden rather than cold 
reason, Pere.” 

“Look at me, Eminence,—scan me 
well, and say, do I look like those 
who are slaves to their own enthu- 
siasm.”’ 

“The strongest currents are often 
calm on the surface.” 

The Pere sighed heavily, but did 
not answer. 

“The youth himself, too, may have 
aided the delusion: he is, probably, 
one well suited to inspire interest : in 
@ varied and adventurous life, men 
of this stamp acquire, amidst their 
other alr gifts, a marvellous 
power of persuasiveness.” 

The Pere smiled half sadly. 

“You would tell me, by that 
smile, Pere Massoni, that you are not 
to be the victim of such seductions ; 
that you understand mankind in a 
spirit that excludes such error.” 

“Far be it from me to indulge such 
boastfulness,” said the other, meekly. 

“ At all events,” said the Cardinal, 
half peevishly, “he who has courage 
and ambition enough to play this 
game is, doubtless, a fellow of infi- 
nite resource and readiness, and will 
have, at least, plausibility on his 

id ” 


“Would that it were so,” exclaimed 
Massoni, eagerly. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Would that he were one who 
could boldly assert his own proud 
cause, and vindicate his own high 
claims; would that he had come 
through the terrible years of his suffer- 
ing life, with a spirit hardened by 
trials, and a courage matured by ex- 
ercise ; would, above all, that he had 
not come from the conflict broken in 
health, shattered and down-stricken. 
Ay, sir, this youth of bold preten- 
sions, of winning manners, and per- 
suasive gifts, is a poor fellow so 
fant y calamity, as to be help- 
ess ‘hd 

“Ts he dying,” cried the Cardinal, 
with intense anxiety. 

“Tt were as well to die as live what 
he now is!” said the Pere, solemnly. 

“Have the doctors seen him ?—has 
Fabrichetti been with him?’ 

“No sir. Itis no case for their as- 
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sistance, my own poor skill can teach 
meso much. His isthe malady of the 
wounded spirit, and the injured 
mind.” 

“Ts his reason affected,” asked Ca- 
raffa, quickly. 

“T trust not; but it is a case where 
time and care can be the only physi- 
cians.” 

“And so, therefore, falls to the 
ground the grand edifice you have 
solong beenrearing. The great foun- 
dation itself is rotten.” 

“Hemay recover, sir,” said Massoni, 
slowly. 

“To what end, I ask you, to what 
end.” 

“At least to claim a princely heri- 
tage,” said Massoni, boldly. 

“Who saysso!—of what heritage do 
you speak? You are surely too wise to 
put faith in the idle stories men repeat 
of this or that legacy, left by the late 
Prince.” 

“T know enough, sir, to be sure that 
I speak on good ey and I re- 

t, that when this youth can prove 

is descent, he is the rightful heir 
to a royal fortune. It may be, that 
he will have higher and nobler am- 
bitions : he may feel that a great 
cause is ever worthy a great effort; 
that the son of a prince cannot accept 
life on the same humble terms as 
other men. In short, sir, it may 
chance that the dream of a poor 
Jesuit father should become a grand 
reality.” 

“Tf all be but as real as the heri- 
tage, Massoni,” said the Cardinal, scof- 
fingly, “you called it by its true name, 
when you said ‘dream.’” 

“Have you, then, not heard of this 
legacy.” 

“Heard of it! Yes: all Rome heard 
of it; and, for that matter, his Royal 
Highness may have left him St. 
James's, and the royal forest of 
Windsor.” 

“Your Eminence, then, doubts that 
there was any thing to bequeath?” 

“There is no need to canvass what 
I doubt. Tl tell you what I know. 
The rent of the Altieri for the last 
two years is still unpaid; the servants 
at Albano have not received their 
wages, and the royal plate is at this 
moment pledged in the hands of the 
Jew Alcaico.’ 

The Pére was silent. The sole effect 
this stunning tidingshadon him wasto 
speculate to what end and with what 
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object the Cardinal said all this. It was 
not the lan he had used a short 
hour agowith Kelly. Whence, there- 
fore, thischange of tone ? Whydidhe 
now ae the prospects he had 
then upheld so highly? These were 
questions not easily solved in a mo- 
ment, and Massoni pondered them 
deeply. The Cardinal had begun with 
hinting doubts of the youth’s identity, 
and then he had scoffed at the pros- 
pectof hisinheritance. Was it that by 
these he meant to discourage the 
scheme of which he should have been 
the head, or was it that some deeper 
and more subtle plan occupied his 
mind? And if so, what could it be?” 

“T see how I have grieved and dis- 
appointed you, Pere Massoni,” said his 

inence, blandly; “and I regret it. 
Life is little else than a tale of such 
reverses.” 

The Pere’s dark eyes glanced forth 
a gleam of intense intelligence. It was 
the light of a sudden thought that 
flashed across his brain. He remem- 
bered that when the Cardinal moral- 
ized he meant a treachery, and now 
he stood on his guard. 

“Thad many things to tell your 
Eminence of Ireland,” he began, in 
a calm, subdued voice. “The priest 
Carrol has just come from thence, and 
can speak of events as he has wit- 
nessed them. The hatred to England 
and English rule increases every 
day, and the great peril is that this 
animosity may burst forth without 
guidance or direction. The utmost 
efforts of the leaders are required to 
hold the people back.” 

“They never can wish for a fitter 
moment. England has her hands full, 
and can scarcely spare a man to re- 
press rebellion in Ireland.” 

“The Irish have not any organiza- 
tion amongst them. Remember, your 
seers, a nd have awe eld 
ike a e in slavery: the gentry 
discredited, the priests insulted. The 
first efforts of such arace cannot have 
the force of union or combination. 
They must needs be desultory and 
partisan, and if they cannot obtain 
aid from others, they will speedily be 
repressed.” 

“What sort of aid?” 

“Arms and money; they have 
neither. Of men there is no want. 
Men of military knowledge and skill 
will also be required ; but more even 
than these they need the force 
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that foreign sympathy would im- 
art to their cause. Carrol, who 
nows the country well, says that 
the bare assurance that Rome look- 
ed on the coming struggle with in- 
terest would be better than ten 
thousand soldiers in their ranks. Di- 


vided, as they are, by seas from all 
the world, they need the encourage- 
ment of this sympathy to assure them 
of success. 
“They are brave, are they not?” 
ae courage has never been sur- 


“And true and faithful to each 
other ?” 

“A fidelity that cannot be shaken.” 

“Have they no jealousies or petty 
rivalries to divide them ?” 

“ None—or next to none. The 
deadly hatred to the Saxon buries all 
discords between them.” 

“What want they more than this, 
then, to achieve independence. Surely 
no army that England can spare could 
meet a people thus united ?” 

“The struggle is far from an equal 
one, between a regular force and a 
mere multitude. But let us suppose 
that they should conquer: who is to 
say to what end the success may be 
directed? There are fatal examples 
abroad. Is it to establish the infi- 
delity of France men should thus sell 
their lives? Is it standing here as we 
do now, in the city and stronghold of 
the church, that we can calmly con- 
template a conflict that may end in 
worse than a heresy.” 

“There cannot be worse than some 
heresies,” broke in the Cardinal. 

“Be it so; but here might be the 
cradle of many. The sympathy long 
entertained towards France woul 
flood the land with all her doctrines ; 
and this island, where the banner 
of the faith should be unfurled, may 
become a fastness of the infidel.” 

“Magna est veritas et prevalebit,” 
exclaimed the Cardinal, sententiously. 

“Any thing will ‘prevail’ if you 
have grape and canister to enforce it. 
Falsehood, as well as truth, only needs 
force to make it victorious.” 

“For a while—for a short while— 
holy Father.” 

“What is human life but a short 
while. But to our theme. Are we 
to aid these men or not? It is for 
our flag they are fighting now. Shall 
we suffer them to transfer their al- 
legiance ?” 
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“The storm is about to break, your 
Eminence,” said the Cardinal’s major- 
domo, as he presented himself, sud- 
denly. “Shall I order the carriages 
back to the stables ?” 

“No; Iam ready. I shall set out 
at once. You shall hear from me to- 
morrow or next next day, Massoni,” 
said he, in a low whisper ; “or, better 
still, if you could come out to Albano 
to see me.” 

The Pere bowed deeply, without 


™ These are not matters to be dis- 
posed of in a day, or an hour; we 
must have time.” 

The Pere bowed again, and with- 
drew. As he turned his steps home- 
ward, his thoughts had but one sub- 
ject. “What was the game his Emi- 
nence was bent on? hat scheme 
was he then revolving in his mind ?” 

Once more beside the sick bed of 
young Gerald, all Massoni’s fears for 
the future came back. What stuff 
was therein that poor, broken-spirited 
youth, whose meaningless stare now 
met him, of which to make the leader 
in a perilous enterprise. Every look, 
every gesture, but indicated a tem- 
perament soft, gentle, and compliant; 
and if by chance he uttered a stray 
word, it was spoken timidly and dis- 
trustfully, like one who feared to give 
trouble. Never did there seem a 
case where the material was less 
suited for the wane for which it 
was meant ; and the Pere gazed down 
at him, as he lay in deep and utter 
despondency. In the immense diffi- 
culty of the case all itsinterest eee 
ed; and he felt what a triumph it 
would be, could he only resuscitate 
that dying youth, and make him the 
head of a great achievement. It wasa 
task that might try all his resources, 
and he resolved to attempt it. 

We will not weary our reader with 
the uneventful story of that recovery : 
the progress so painfully slow that 
its steps were imperceptible, and the 
change which ually converted the 
state of fatuity to one of speculation, 
and finally brought the youth out of 
sickness and suffering, and made him 
—weak and delicate, of course—able to 
feel enjoyment in life and r for 
its pleasures. Gerald could never 
fathom the mystery of all the care 
bestowed upon him, nor guess wh 
he was thus tended and watched, 
as little could the Pere Massoni 
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comprehend the strange features of 
that intellect which each day’s ex- 

rience continued to reveal to him. 

hrough all the womanly tenderness 
of his character there ran a vein of 
romantic aspiration, undirected and 
unguided it is true, but which gave 
promise of an ambitious spirit. That 
some great enterprize had been the 
dream of his early youth—some ad- 
venturous career—seemed a fixed no- 
tion with himself; and why, and how, 
and wherefore its accomplishment 
had been interrupted, was the diffi- 
culty that often occupied his thoughts 
for hours. In his vain endeavours 
to trace back events, snatches of his 
early life would rise to his memory: his 
sick bed at the Tana—his wanderings 
in the Maremma—the simple songs of 
Marietta—the spirit-stirring verses of 
Alfieri ; and through these, as dark 
clouds louring over a sunny land- 
scape, the bitter lessons of Gabriel 
Riquetti—his cold sarcasm and his 
disbelief. For all vicissitudes of the 
youth’s life the Pere was prepared, 
ut not for that strange pa 
reading of which his memory was 
filled; and it was not easy to under- 
stand by what accident his mind had 
been stored with snatches of Jacobite 
songs——passages from Pascal—dreary 
reveries of Jean Jacques, and heroic 
scenes of Alfieri. 

Led on to study the singular charac- 
ter of the youth’s mind, Massoni con- 
ceived for him at length a strong 
affection; but though recognising 
how much of good and amiable there 
was in his disposition, he saw, too, 
that the intellect had been terribly dis- 
turbed, and that the dreadful scenes 
he had gone through had left their 
indelible traces upon him. 

Scarcely a day passed that the Pere 
did not haan his mind about him. 
At one moment he would feel confi- 
dent that Gerald was the very stuff 
they needed, bold, high-hearted, and 
daring; at the next, he would sink 
into despondency over the youth’s 
child-like waywardness—his uncer- 
tainty, and his capriciousness. There 
was wae no fixity of character about 
him ; and even in his most serious 
moods, droll and absurd images would 
present themselves to his mind, and 
turn at once all the current of his 
thoughts. While weeks rolled over 
thus, the Pere continued to assure 
the Cardinal that the young man 
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was gradually gaining in health and 
strength, and that even his weakly. 
convalescent state gave evidence 0 
traits that offered noble promise of 
a great future. 

nowing all the importance of the 
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first impression the youth should 
make on his Eminence, the Pere con- 
tinued by various pretexts to defer 
the day of the meeting. The Cardinal, 
however, was aoe ; and the 
morning was at last nak 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A JESUIT’S STROKE OF POLICY, 


AuTHoUGH the Pere Massoni desired 
greatly to inform Gerald on all the 
circumstances of his parentage and 
his supposed rights, he perceived ali 
the importance of letting that com- 
munication come from the Cardinal 
Caraffa. It was not merely that the 
youth would himself be more im- 

ressed by the tidings, but that the 
Cardinal would be so much the more 
pledged to the cause in which he had 
so far interested himself. 

To accomplish this project, the Je- 
suit had recourse to all his address, 
since his Eminence continued to main- 
tain a policy of strict reserve, pledg- 
ing himself to nothing, and simply 
saying, “ When I have seen him, and 
spoken with him, it will be time 
enough to give an opinion as to the 
future.” 

To this Massoni objected, by allud- 
ing to the evil effect of such want of 
confidence. 

“He will be a prince, with royal 
rights and belongings, one of these 
days; and he will not forget the cold 
reserve of all this Loge whereas, 
on the other hand, he would never 
cease to remember with gratitude 
him from whose lips he first learned 
his good fortune.” 

e urged these and similar argu- 
ments with all his zeal, but yet un- 
successfully ; and it was only at last 
when he said that he would ap 
to the Cardinal York, that Caraffa 
sg and agreed to concede to his 


wishes. 

The Pere had procured copies of 
various documents which established 
the marriage of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward with Grace Fitzgerald of Cappa 
Glynn ; a record of the baptism of 
Gerald, who was born at e, in 
Brittany ; several letters in the hand- 
writing of the Prince, acknowledging 
his marriage, and s ing of his 
child as one some day or other to 
enjoy a princely state; and a frag- 
ment of a letter from Grace herse , 
in which she speaks of the cruelty of 


asking her to surrender the proofs of 
her marriage, and pl in the name 
of her boy for its recognition. An- 
other letter from her, evidently in 
answer to one from the Cardinal 
York, whose intercession she had en- 
treated, gave some most touching de- 
tails of her life of poverty and priva- 
tion, and the straits by which she 
avoided the discovery of a secret 
which to herself would have been the 
source of greatness and high station. 
Numerous letters in the hand-writin 
of the Cardinal Gualterio also show 
the unavailing efforts made by the 
Prince’s family to induce her to give 
a formal denial to the reputed mar- 
riage : in these, frequent mention was 
made of the splendid compensation 
that would be made to Grace Fitz- 
gerald if she relinquished her claim, 
and the total inutility of persisting 
to maintain it. 

All these documents had been ob- 
tained by 5 either original or 
copied, from the Fitzgeralds of Cappa 
Glynn. Most of these had been in 
Grace’s own possession, and some had 
been brought from Rome by Fra Luke, 
when he left that city for Ireland. A 
list of these papers, with their anh, 
oe ‘urnish: nO -—. Cardi 

@, accompanie a short paper 
drawn up by mer, himself. In 
this “memoir,” the Pere had dis- 
tinctly shown that the question of 
the youth’s legitimacy was indispu- 
table, and that even if his Eminence 
demurred to the project of i 
him the head of a great politi 
movement, his right as heir to the 
Prince could not be invalidated. 

The Cardinal bestowed fully three 
weeks over these records before he 

ve any reply to Massoni, and then 
he answ in a tone of half-careless 
and discouraging meaning, “that the 
papers were curious—interesting, too 
—from the high station of many of the 
writers, but evidently deficient as 
proofs of a matter so p t with 
great results.” He hinted also, that 
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from the wayward, adventurous kind 
of life Charles Edward led, a char 
of this nature would not be difficult 
to make, and even support by very 
lausible evidence of its truth; and 
astly, he assured the Pere that the 
will of his Royal Highness contained 
no allusion to such an heir, nor any 
provision for him. 


‘© You seem to make a ~~ of my 
seeing the youth, to which I do not per- 
ceive there is any objection, but that 
you couple it with the condition of my 
making him the momentous communi- 
cation of his birth and rank. Surely, 
you cannot mean that on the vague 
evidence now before me, I am to pledge 
myself to these facts, and endorse docu- 
ments so unsubstantiated as these are? 
As to your opening any communication 
with the Cardinal York, I cannot listen 
toit. His Eminence is in the most pre- 
carious state of health, and his nervous 
irritability so intense, that any such 
step on your part would be highly indis- 
creet. If, therefore, it be your deter- 
mination to take this course, mine is as 
firmly adopted—to withdraw altogether 
from any interest in the affair. The 
earlier I learn from you which line you 
intend to pursue, the more agreeable 
will it be to 
‘* Your very true friend, 
**Cararra, Cardinal.” 


Massoni returned no reply to this 
letter. The crafty father saw that 
the threat of addressing the Cardinal 
York had so far affrighted Caraffa, 
that he was sure to come to any terms 
that might avoid this contingency. 
To leave this menace to work slowly, 
gradually, and powerfully into his 
2 assoni at once decided. 

en, therefore, after a week’s 

silence, the Cardinal sent him a few 
lines to intimate that his former letter 
remained unanswered, the Peresimply 
said, that his Eminence’s letter was 
one which, in his humility, he could 
only reflect over and not answer. 

e day after he had despatched thi 
a plain carriage, without arms, an 
the servants in dark grey liveries, 
drove into the college, = | the Car- 
dinal Caraffa got out of it and asked 
to see the fe, 

With a cheek slightly flushed, and 
a haughty step, Caraffa entered the lit- 
tle library, where the Pere was seated 
at study, and though Massoni’s recep- 
tion was marked by every observance 


of a ae humility, his Eminence 
sharply said : ; 
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“You carry your head high, Pere 
Massoni. You fave a wees eo 
Is it that your familiarity with Royalty 
has = you to treat Cardinals thus 
cavalier 

“T am the humblest slave and ser- 
vant of your Eminence,” was the sub- 
missive answer, as with arms crossed 
upon his breast and head bent for- 
ward, Massoni stood before him. 

“T should be sorry to have a whole 
household of such material,” said the 
Cardinal, with a supercilious smile ; 
then, after a moment, and in an easier, 
lighter tone of banter he said, “An 
. < Royal Highness, Pere, how is 

oe 

“The Prince is better, your Emi- 
nence ; he is able to waik about the 
garden, where he is at this moment.” 

“The cares of his estate have not, 

I trust, interfered with his recovery,” 
said Caraffa, in the same accent of 
=. 
“Tf he does not yet know them,” 
said Massoni gravely, “it is because 
in my deference to your Eminence, I 
have waited for yourself to make the 
communication.’ 

* Are you still decided, then, that 
he must be of royal race ?” 

“T see no reason why he should be 
robbed of his birth-right.” 

“Would you make him the heir of 
Charles Edward ? 


“ 


7? 


80. 

“ King of England, too ?” 

“Tf legitimacy mean any thing, he 
is that also.” 

“ Arnulph tells us, that when a de- 


lusion gets hold of a strong intellect, 
it grows there like an oak that has its 
roots in a rock: its progress slow, its 
development difficult, but its tenacity 
irradicable.” 

“Your Eminence’s logic would be 
excellent in its a but that 
you have assumed the whole question 
at issue! Are you so perfectly sure 
that this is a delusion ? 

“Let us talk like men of the world, 
Pere Massoni,” said Caraffa, bluntly. 
“Tf this tale be all true, what interest 
has it for you or me?” 

“Tts truth, your Eminence,” said 
the Pere, with a gesture of deep hu- 
mility, as though bya show of respect 
to cover the bold rebuke of his words. 

“So oe 7 course, it claims our 

pathy and our support,” said 
Caraffa, reddening ; “but my question 
was addressed rather to what would 
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carry @ more worldly signification. I 
meant, in short, to what object could 
it contribute for which we are in- 
terested.” 

“T have already, and at great 
length, explained to your Eminence, 
the importance of connecting the 
great convulsion of the day, with a 
movement in favour of monarchy 
and the church. When men wan- 
dered from the one, they deserted the 
other. Let us see if the beacon that 
lights to the throne should not show 
the path to the shrine also.” 

“You would assuredly accept a 
very humble instrument to begin 
your work with.” 

“A fisherman and a tent-maker 
sustained a grander cause against a 
whole world!” 

The Cardinal started. He was not, 
for a second or two, quite satisfied 
that the reply was devoid of profa- 
nity. The calm seriousness of Mas- 
soni’s face, however, showed that the 
speech was not uttered in a spirit of 
levity. 

« - Massoni,” said the Cardinal, 
seriously, “let us bethink ourselves well 
ere we are committed to the cause of 


this youth. Are we so sure that it is 
a charge will 2 iad 


“‘T have given the matter the best 
and maturest reflection,’ said the 
Pere; “I have tested it in all ways 
as a question of right, of justice, and 
of expediency ; I have weighed its 
influence on the present, and its con- 
sequences on the future ; and I see no 
obstacles or difficulties, save such as 
present themselves where a great 
work is to be achieved.” 

“Had you lived in as close inti- 
macy with the followers of the Stuarts 
as I have, Massoni, you would pause 
ere you linked the fortunes of an en- 
terprise with a family so unlucky. 
Do you know,” added he, earnestly, 
“there was scarcely a mishap of the 
last expedition not directly traceable 
to the Prince.” 

The Pere shook his head in dissent. 

“You have not then heard, as I 
have, of his rashness, his levity, his 
fickleness, and, worse than all these, 
his obstinacy.” 

“There is not one of these quali- 
ties without another name,” said the 
Pere, with a sad smile; and they 
would read as truthfully if called 
bravery, high-heartedness, versatility, 
and resolution; but were it all as your 
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Eminence says, it matters not. Here 
is an enterprize totally different. The 
cause of the Stuarts appealed to the 
chivalry of a people, and what a mere 
fragment of a nation accepts or recog- 
nizes such asympathy. The cause of 
the Church will appeal to all that 
calls itself Catholic. The great ele- 
ment of failure in the Jacobite cause 
was that it never was a religious 
struggle : it was the assertion of le- 
gitimacy, therights of a dynasty; and 
the question of the Faith, was only 
an incident of the conflict. Here,” 
he added, proudly, “it will be other- 
wise, and the greatest banner in the 
fight will be inscribed with a cross !” 

“Prince Charles Edward failed, 
with all the aid of France to back 
him; and how is his son—if he be 
his son—to succeed, who has no ally, 
no wealth, and no prestige ?” 

«“ And do you not know that it was 
France and French treachery that 
wrecked the cause of the Stuarts. 
Did not the Cardinal Gualterio detect 
the secret correspondence between 
the Tuilleries and St. James’s? Is 
it not on record that the expedition 
was delayed three days in sailing, to 
give time to transmit intelligence to 
the English government?” 

“These are idle stories, Massoni; 
Gualterio only dreamed them.” 

“ Mayhap it was also a dream that 
the Prince was ordered to quit Paris 
in twenty-four hours, and the soil of 
France within a week, at the express 
demand of England ? 

“What you now speak of was a 
later policy, ignoble and mean I 
admit.’ 

“But why waste time on the past. 
Has your Eminence read the memoir 
T sent you ?” 

“T have.” 

“Have you well and duly weighed 
the importance attached to the diffe- 
rent character of the present scheme 
from all that has preceded it, and how 
much that character is likely to derive 
support from the pene of the 
Irish temperament ?” 

“Yes. It is a people eminently 
religious—steadfast in the faith.” 

“ Have you well considered that if 
this cause be not made our own it will 
be turned against us ; that the agents 
of Irish independence—Tone, Teeling, 
Jackson, and others—are in close com- 
munication with the French govern- 
ment, and earnestly entreating them 
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to despatch an expedition to Ire- 
land.” 


“This would be indeed fatal to us,” 
said Caraffa, despondingly. 

“ And yet it is what will assuredly 
happen if we do not intervene. 

OBat can we prevent it?” 

“T believe that we can. I believe 
there is even yet time to make the 
8 le our own. But if there is not 
—if it be toolate—we shall have a 
great game to play. A Protestant 
rising must never have our mewn 
Better far for us to turn to the go- 
vernment, and by this ostentatious 
show of our allegiance, lay founda- 
tion for future demands and conces- 


sions. 
The Cardinal bent his head twice, 
in approv: 
“ All thesethings, however, combine 
to show that we must be up and stir- 
ing. Many who would be with us, 
if they were sure of our going forward, 
will take service with Tone and his 
party, if we delay. Carrol himself 
waa pledged to report in person to the 
secret committee at Waterford by the 
eighth of the month, and we are now 
at the seventeenth. These delays are 
serious! This letter from ye 
which only reached me last night, wi 
show your Eminence how eagerly our 
answer is awaited.” 
Cardinal made a gesture of im- 
pean, as he declined the proffered 
etter 


“Tt is not,” said he, “by such consi- 
derations we are to be swayed, Mas- 
soni.” 

“Hussey insists on knowing whe- 
ther or not your inence is with 
them,” said the ne ; “and if 
you have recognised the young Prince.” 

“So, then, he knows of your secret,” 
said the Cardinal, with a sly malice. 

“He knew of this youth’s birth and 
station ere I did —_ : he was the 
confessor of the Fitzgerald family, 
and attended Grace on her death-bed.” 

“ Hussey, then, believes thisstory ?” 

“He would swear to its truth, your 


» 


Emin 
“ He is a crafty fellow, and one not 
easily to be deceived,” said Caraffa, 


musing. “Let me see his letter.” 
He took the letter from the Pere, 
and it carefully. ; 
“T see little in this,” said he, hand- 
ing it back, “that you have not al- 
told me.” 
“T have endeavoured to make your 
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Eminence acquainted with every thing 
that occurred,” said Massoni, with 
downcast eyes, but yet contriving to 
watch the countenance of the other 
attentively. 

**Monsignore Hussey, then, recom- 
mends, in case of any backwardness— 
such is his phrase—that you yourself 
should reveal to this youth the story 
of his descent. Have you thought 
over this counsel ?” 

“T have, your Eminence.” 

“ Well, and to what conclusion has 
it led you?” 

“That there was no other course 
open to me,” said Massoni, firmly. 

The Cardinal's brow darkened, and 
he turned upon the Pere a look of in- 
solent defiance. 

“So, then, Pere Massoni, this is to 
be a trial of skill between us; but I 
will not accept the challenge, sir. It 
is without shame that I confess my- 
self unequal to a Jesuit in craftiness.” 

The Pere never spoke, but stood 
with arms crossed, and bent down 
head, as if in thought. 

“Tt must be owned, sir,” continued 
Caraffa, scoffingly, “that you have 
no craven spirit. Most men, situated 
as you are, would have hesitated ere 
they selected for their adversary a 
Prince of the Church.” 

a Massoni silent. 4, with 
“While, as to your protegé, wit 
one word of mine to _ Minister of 
Police, he would be driven out of 
Rome—out of the States of the 

Church—as a vagabond.” 

The word had scarcely been utter- 
ed, when the door opened, and Gerald 
stood before them. For an instant 
he stood abashed at his intrusion; but 
Massoni stepped hastily forward, and 
taking his hand said— 

i 7 our Eminence, this is the Cheva- 
er hd 

Caraffa, who had known Charles 
Edward in his early life, stood actual- 
ly like one thunder-struck before the 
youth, so exactly was he his counter- 
yom. His full and soft blue eyes, the 

ong silky hair, of a rich brown colour, 
falling heavily on his neck, the mouth, 
half pouting and half proud, and the 
full chin, roundly moulded as a wo- 
man’s, were all there; while in his 
air and mien a resemblance no less 
striking was ap t. By artful 
thoughtfulness of the Jesuit, Father, 
the youth’s dress was made to assist 
the schemes, for it wasa suit of black 
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velvet, such as Charles Edward used 
to wear when a young man; a blue 
silk under-vest, barely appearing, gave 
the impression that it was the ribbon 
of the garter, which the young Prince 
rarely laid aside. 

Not all the eloquence and all the 
subtlety of Massoni could have ac- 
complished the result which was in 
a moment effected by that apparition, 
and as Gerald stood half timidly, half 
haughtily there, Caraffa bowed low 
and with all the deference he would 
have accorded to superior rank. For 
a second the dark eyes of the Jesuit 
flashed a gleam of triumph, but the 
next moment his look was calm and 
apmpenne. The crafty Pere saw that 
the battle was won if the struggle 
could be but concluded at once, and 
so, addressing Gerald in a tone of 
marked deference, he said— 

“T have long wished for the day 
when I should see this meeting ; that 
its confidence may be unbroken and 
undisturbed, I will withdraw ;” and 
with a separate reverence to each, 
the Pere ked to the door and 
retired. 

Whatever suspicions might have 
occurred to the Cardinal's mind had 
he but time for reflection, there was 
now no opportunity to indulge. All 
had happened so rapidly, and above 
al] there was still the spell over him 
of that resemblance, which seemed 
every moment to increase; such in- 
deed was its influence, that it at once 
routed all the considerations of his 
prudent reserve, and made him forget 
every thing save that he stood in the 
presence of a Stuart. 

“Tf I am confused, sir, and agi- 
tated,” began he, “at this our first 
mneting, lay it to the account of the 
marvellous resemblance by which you 
recall my recollection of the Prince, 
your father. I knew him when he 
was about your own age, and when 
he graciously distinguished me by 
many marks of his favour.” 

7 My father!” said Gerald, over 
whose face a deep crimson blush first 
spread, and then a pallor equally 
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ron succeeded—“ did you say my 
ather?’ 

“Yes, sir. It was my fortune to 
be associated closely with his Royal 
Highness at St. Germains and after- 
wards in Auvergne.” 

Overcome by his feeling of amaze- 
ment at what he heard, and yet un- 
able to summon calmness to inquire 
ne Gerald on ae £ = air, 
vainly trying to collect his faculties. 
Meanwhile Carafa continued— 

“As an old man and a priest I 
may be forgiven for yielding slowly 
to convictions, and for what almost 
would seem a reluctance to accept as 
fact the evidence of your birth and 
station ; but your presence, sir—your 
features as you sit there, the image 
of your father—appeal to somethin 
more subtle than my reason, and f 
feel that I am in the presence of a 
Stuart. Let me, then, be the first to 
offer the homage that is, or at least 
one day will be, your right;” and so 
saying, the Cardinal took Gerald's 
hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“Ts this a dream?’ muttered 
Gerald half aloud—“is my brain 
wandering ?” 

“No, sir, you are awake; the past 
has been the dream—the long years 
of sorrow and poverty—the trials 
and perils of your life of accident and 
adventure—this has been the dream ; 
but you are now awake to learn that 
you are the true born descendant of 
a Royal House—a Prince of the 
Stuarts—the legitimate heir to a 
great throne!” 

“T beseech you, sir,” cried Gerald, in 
a voice broken by emotion, while the 
tears filled his eyes—“‘ I beseech you, 
sir, not to trifle with the feelings of 
one whose heart has been so long the 
sport of fortune, that any, even the 
slightest shock, may prove too power- 
ful for his strength.” 

“You are, sir, all that I have said. 
My age and the dress I wear may be 
my guarantees that I do not speak 
idly nor rashly.” 

long-drawn sigh burst from the 
youth, and with it he fainted. 
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THE GREAT DUKE AT THE SCULPTOR’S. 


One fine morning in the month of 
August, 1851, a venerable gentleman, 
ce lembesl, een his servant, 
was observed to leave Hyde Park by 
the Stanhope gate, and to wend his 
way towards a quiet street in the 
neighbourhood of Portman-square. 
Whatever his dress might be, it was 
concealed by a light-gray paletot, 
which harmonized well with his 
white hair and healthful and slightly- 
bronzed complexion. The passers-by 
stared as they seemed to recognise the 
well-known features and erect mili- 

figure of her Majesty’s most 
illustrious subject ; and their surprise 
was increased when they saw the 
elderly gentleman pull up his horse, 
dismount without assistance, and en- 
ter a respectable but unpretentious 
dwelling in the quiet street. 

The house at which the Great Duke 
alighted was the studio of a well- 
known sculptor, whose son had al- 
ready earned celebrity as a miniature 
portrait painter. The Duke had de- 
clared that he would never sit again 
to < ipery Char at the entreaty of 
a lady of beauty and fashion, whose 
receptions were then, as now, the 
delight of political and aristocratic 
circles, he waived his determination, 
and consented to sit for a bust to the 
father, while the sculptor’sson painted 
his portrait. 

e Duke, encumbered by his jack- 
boots, mounts the stairs which lead 
to the sculptor’s studio, with much 
difficulty. coming into the room, 
he proceeds to take off his great coat, 
but seems unable to divest himself 
of it. The sculptor accordingly ap- 
proaches him, requests permission to 
assist, and is about to take hold of the 
collar, when the Duke becomes much 
excited, and with great irritation of 
manner says he will not be touched. 
After much labour, the Duke succeeds 
in taking off his coat, and sits down 
upon the sofa, the muscles of the 
lower part of his face working in the 
manner usual to him when displeased, 
while his lips murmur nding in- 
distinctly. The Duke then begins to 
unbutton his jack-boot, which he kicks 
off with so much energy that it flies 
into the middle of the room, carrying 


his dress shoe with it. The two ar- 
tists, with much tact, abstain from 
offering the least assistance, and suffer 
the Duke to hobble after the shoe, 
with a jack-boot on one leg and no 
shoe on the other foot. The Duke 
stoops with some difficulty, recovers 
the missing shoe, and regains his seat. 
He appears pleased at having been 
suffered to go through these opera- 
tions without proffers of help, and 
not a little desirous to make amends 
for his momentary irritation. Rising 
from the sofa, he advances to the 
window, and with great good-nature 
and alacfity of manner says, “ Now, 
sir, what do you wish me to do for 
you?” 

Being requested to sit down in the 
arm-chair placed for him, he imme- 
diately replies, “ Well, sir, but I can 
stand.” e is told it is not ne- 
cessary ; whereupon, addressing the 
young painter, he says, “But you will 
my me, sir, standing. Why should 

sit to be painted standing? What 
do you say, sir?” turning to the sculp- 
tor. The sculptor points out that a 
higher light will fall upon the face, if 
he sits down, which will be an advan- 
tage to the artist. “Oh, then, that 
is quite sufficient, sir; I will sit.” 

Then the business of the sittin 

commences, the Duke shows himself, 
as may well be believed, entirely aw 
fart at the business of sitting for his 
portrait. His words we repeat with 
verbal accuracy, but how shall we 
convey an idea of his noble and im- 
pressive utterance? We must ask 
the reader to clothe the words which 
follow with the old man’s rich yet 
somewhat hoarse and sepulchral voice. 
Every word is uttered with dignity, 
and the Duke’s natural impressive- 
ness of speech is aided by a frequent 
and graceful gesture with the right 
hand. We must also premise that 
the artists had been fortunate enough 
to secure the attendance of the | 
at whose solicitation the Duke had 
consented to sit, and who, possessing 
a conversational talents, knew 

ow to engage him in discourse which 
interested him. 

Drawing back his head, and fixing 
his eyes on one spot, the Duke ex- 
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claims :—“ Now I’ve had great ex- 
ae in this sort of thing. I know 

ow to sit very well: wrence 
taught me. You see I keep my eyes 
on one spot, and then the artist al- 
ways sees the same thing. IfI don’t 
keep my eyes on one spot, of course 
he don’t see the same thing. And 
these gentlemen (the artists) ought to 
be omens, for they have a great 
deal todo. They have not only to 
observe and to imitate, but (with em- 
poe to verify what they do; and 

suppose they proceed by doing one 
feature first, correcting that, and 
then going on to another. That, in- 
deed, is the way in which all difficult 
undertakings should be accomplished. 
Do one thing first ; verify that, and 
then proceed to another.” 

Then turning round to the sculp- 
tor, the Duke went on :—“One thing, 
sir, 1 wish you particularly to ob- 
serve, because Chantrey told me of 
it. Flat here, sir (placing his hand 
on his forehead) ; flat here, sir (placing 
it on his right temple) ; flat here, sir, 
(removing it to his left temple) : three 
sides of a square. That I know, sir 
(lifting his finger, and speaking with 


emphasis), because Chantrey told 
me »” 


The sculptor shortly remarks that 
he should like to verify the accuracy 
of his bust by measurement. “ What- 
ever is necessary, sir, while I am 
here.” The sculptor takes advantage 
of the permission to make the most 
minute and frequent measurement 
by the compasses of every feature 
and every part of the Duke’s face 
and head. As the sculptor and painter 
work simultaneously, one side of the 
face is seen by the sculptor in sha- 
dow. His Grace is aware of the fac 
although it has not been mention 
to him ; and when the sculptor wishes 
to examine the side of the face that 
is in shadow, the Duke immediately 
and unasked turns it round to the 
light for him. 

A beautiful, intelligent, and spright- 
ly little girl is present. She takes up 
the artist’s pencils, and amuses her- 
self by drawing upon a bit of paper 
some horizontal and vertical lines, 
which she calls “ windows.” When 
a window is finished, the little sylph 
= the Duke’s sleeve. “ Look here, 

. Duke, at my windows!” “Mr. 
Duke” good-naturedly takes up the 
paper, and pretends to compare it 
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critically with the opposite window, 
of which it is said to be a represen- 
tation. He then says, in a soft, deep, 
and gentle tone of voice, ‘“‘ Ah, my 
dear ! very meritorious.” The little 
girl then takes her paper, is busy 
with her lines and shading, and is 
soon uoues the Duke’s sleeve again. 
The old gentleman is this time en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. Heis 
so deaf that the child cannot make 
him hear: so she has to pull his 
sleeve more than once. “Ah, my 
dear ! very ingenious,” says the in- 
dulgent critic, after a brief survey. 
Again the child plies her pencil, and 
comes to “ Mr. Duke” for praise and 
encouragement. This time it is “ very 
meritorious ;” then it is “very in- 

enious.” The Duke does not trouble 

imself to find any other adjectives 
of commendation; and the interesting 
little sketcher is too happy at gain- 
ing the Duke’s attention to find fault 
with the poverty of his critical voca- 
bulary. 

“Children are generally very fond 
of me,” he says, after one of these in- 
terruptions. “I was at Lord ——’s 
the other day. (This nobleman was 
then high in the councils of his so- 
vereign.) There isa fine little fellow 
there, who had been told I was com- 
ing, and who was on the look out for 
me. He called soldiers “ rub-a-dubs;” 
and as soon as he saw me he ran up 
to me and said, “they told me you 
were arub-a-dub: you are not a rub- 
a-dub at all. You have not got a 
red coat.” And the Duke laughed 
heartily at having been regarded asa 
distinguished impostor by the child, 
and no rub-a-dub at all. 

“T don’t always get on so well 
with children, though,’ adds the 
Duke; “ for I was in the house of a 
French marquis once, and a child was 
brought in, in the arms of its n 
to see me. I held out my hands for 
the little thing to come to me, but it 
seemed frightened and would not 
come; so I said to the little ec, 
‘Pourquoi?’ and she said, ‘Jt 
bat tout le monde.” I suppose she 
had heard her nurse say so, and was 
— I should beat a ere —_ 
a large party present, and it excited a 
great deal of interest,” the Duke 
modestly and naively adds. 

After the sitting had lasted two 
hours, the Duke examines what has 
been done, and, to the surprise and 
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delight of the artists, says he will 
come again. He puts on his grey 
paletot without assistance, and by 
this means conceals from the gaze of 
the crowd his evening dress and de- 
corations, which the kind old man had 
put on, in order to assist the artists 
as much as possible. The day next 
but one (Monday) was fixed for the 
second sitting. 

Punctual to the minute, the Duke, 
followed by his groom, arrives at the 
door. The painter observes to his 
Grace that he does not wear his de- 
corations to-day. The Duke, without 
replying, draws a small parcel from 
his pocket, in which, wrapped up 
in a crumpled piece of white pa- 
per, were the illustrious badges of 
the Golden Fleece of Spain and the 
Order of the Garter. The Duke puts 
the red riband in its proper place on 
his neck, and fastens the Garter round 
his knee, with the manner of a man 
who is accustomed to do these things 
for himself. He is now again in 
evening dress. He then says :—“I 
did not put them on to-day. The 
worst of coming out in these thin 
is, that I find people generally thin 
I am after something As I was 
coming here on Saturday, as soon as 
I fot out of my house, there was a 
fellow running by my side. I saw he 
was following me; so I turned m 
horse round to him, and I said, 
‘Where the devil are you running 
to, sir?’” his unceremonious in- 
quiry the Duke delivers in his 

est, hoarsest tones.) “ The fel- 
low said, ‘Why, sir, I am running to 
see where you are going to.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ I said, ‘I am going through 
Stanhope gate!’ So I did'nt put 
these things on to-day, and I came 
round the other way (through Gros- 
venor-square), for I don’t like to be 
followed.” 

One of the artists then asks his 
Grace if he will stand for a little time. 
He replies, with t promptitude 
and energy—“ As long as you please, 
sir. ” 


The veteran warrior stands up, 
draws himself up to his full height, 
throws out his chest, folds his arms, 


holds up his head, and assumes an 
attitude of dignity and command per- 
fectly wonderful in an old man of 
eighty-two. The artists stand mute 
with surprise and admiration. Here 
stands before them the hero of a 


hundred battles; the victor in many 
a hard-fought field; the soldier who 
had often gazed unawed upon the face 
of death; the iron frame and physical 
endurance which, conjoined with 
dauntless courage and genius, had 
saved Europe. Still the artists look 
at each other and at the Duke, and 
still no nerve quivers and no muscle 
loses its power of tension. In an ar- 
tistic point of view, the Duke’s com- 
manding attitude is of little value; 
for what painter would dare to re- 
present an old man in possession of 
80 Vigorous @ physique, and of such 
heroic mien ¢ e young painter has 
selected a more familiar attitude, and 
silently waits in the expectation that 
the Duke will resume his usual bear- 
ing. But the Duke stands like a sta- 
tue, scarcely moving his eyes, for 
more than ten minutes, until the 
artists tell him they will not trouble 
him any longer. 

In the November following, the 
Duke having arrived in town from 
Walmer Castle, heard that the bust 
was not cast or the picture engraved; 
and sent word that he would come 
again and give the artists another sit- 


ting. 

This last visit was paid on the 18th 
November. Future events are merci- 
fully hid from us, or what awe would 
have seized the parties to this inter- 
view, had they known that on that 
day twelvemonths, the mightiest and 
grandest assemblage of human beings 
ever gathered together in Great Bri- 
tain, would bare their heads in solemn 
reverence as that venerable frame, 
cold in death, passed by to its last 
resting-place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Toall ap nces his Grace had, on 
this Serasber morning, many years of 
life and vigour before him. He was look- 
ing remarkably well, and it was re- 
marked that the slight traces of wrink- 
les that had been observed upon his 
forehead, had disappeared. The sculp- 
tor thought the circumstance so re- 
markable, that he called the attention 
of Mrs.—— (who was again present) to 
the fact that the Duke’s forehead was 
then actually without a wrinkle. The 
Duke, in reply to a remark, says, with 
emphasis, he has been very well, 
and that he has been reading without 
glasses. Mrs. —— observes :—“ You 
were probably near-sighted when you 
were young.” “By no m ” em- 
phatically replied the Duke; “I 
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could see troops, when I was in India, 
with the naked eye twenty miles ; 
distinguish the cavalry from the in- 
fantry ; the troops that were in mo- 
tion from those that were stationary.” 
With his usual honesty and candour, 
he hastens to add—* It is very true 
that I was favourably placed. The 
sun was shining on my back and upon 
the troops ; but I saw them distinctly, 
and subsequent information proved 
that I was correct. I can now, when 
I am at Walmer, in clear weather, 
always tell by the naked eye when 
“2 light up on the opposite coast.” 

he Duke gives two hours and 
three-quarters to this sitting. He 
examines the picture (since engraved) 
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and approves of it, but points out 
that, in one particular, it is not accu- 
rate. The artist has placed a glove in 
his left hand, and “I never wear 
gloves,” says the Duke ; “but it is of 
no consequence; I don’t wish it al- 
tered ; I ought to have them.” 

The bust and picture in which the 
Great Duke took so much interest, 
were not unworthy of the unusual op- 
portunities enjoyed by the artists— 
the Messrs. Weizall. e bust, veri- 
fied by actual measurement, exhibits 
the massive proportions of the lower 
portion of the face, which lent so much 
steadfastness, determination, and force 
of character, to the Duke’s aspect. 


A BRITISH STRAW UPON AN INDIAN STREAM. 


BUTTERFLIES should not be broken 
upon wheels. Nevertheless, it is at 
times allowable to run pins through 
their bodies, and to pin them upon 
corks, with wings displayed. 

Then we admire their downy beau- 
ties, and the gorgeous contrast or 
harmonious uniformity of their tints. 

Butterflies are by no means the only 
winged insects who are liable to this 
course of treatment. Other flutterers 
there be, less lovely and more mischiev- 
ous; who have horny wing-cases, besides 
gauzy wings, and crusted breastplates, 
and back pieces, with hooked claws to 
their leglets. Concerning their im- 
pane our compunction is a 

ess acute. But if, moreover, it 
their peculiarity to bore us by buzzing 
and droning, like black beetles when 
the lamps are lit; to foul the sugar, 
and get drowned in the milk, with a 
bad smell, like cockroaches; or to 
bite and sting, like others of the con- 
fraternity, then, indeed, there is a 
grim satisfaction in driving a savage 
pin-point into the cork, through case 
and carcase and all. 

We have before us thesecond edition 
of a work by “Two Sisters :” a depre- 
catory an ever one was; and cer- 
tainly we have no cruel thoughts of 
dealing too pointedly with the sisterly 
writers in their own persons. Let 
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imely Retreat; or, A Year in Bengal before the Mutinies. 
In two vols, Richard Bentley, London. uv 


them be butterflies; they have im- 
paled themselves, whether cruelly or 
not, upon the cork of their own light 
literature, and have invited inspec- 
tion of their winged finery. 

Upon their second page we find 
them owning that what helped to 
“decide them completely” upon mak- 
ing their projected Indian expedition 
was this: “Beyond all, the extraor- 
dinary opportunities of collecting to- 
gether with the greatest facility an 
outfit of unparalleled elegance, pre- 
sented to us by the close of the French 
exhibition.” Upon their third they 
tell us, with that frank minuteness 
for which ladies’ letters are some- 
times notable, that “before February 
arrived we found ourselves the for- 
ar possessors of fifty-three dresses 
eac ” 


In Valetta harbour, these gay moths 
went boating, “prepared for the ex- 
pedition by dressing in brown hats, 
dark skirts, and loose scarlet flan- 
nel jackets, made expressly for 
boating in,—what we considered the 
very perfection of feminine nautical 
costume ; yet when we passed through 
the saloon I heard a gentleman say : 
‘I can’t stand this. + me away ; 
let me away, before I get burnt up!’ 

Thevery mothsare transformed into 
candles, for other moths to burn their 


By Two Sisters. 
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wings at: the butterflies turned fire- 
flies. Indeed the two sisters must 
not say we do them injustice by as- 
serting that they invite inspection of 
their finery. 

Arrived at Dhoorgur, the metonym 
adopted by them for Meerut, they are 
invited to a dance; and, with consis- 
tent candour, disclose their “ feelings 
during the first few moments of sus- 
pense,” and claim that with such feel- 
ings “all their lady friends should 
sympathize.” “Would our captivat- 
ing toilettes be unavailing in procur- 
ing us partners; and of what kind? 
. . We both had the pleasure of 
knowing that two or three eye-glasses 
were steadily fixed on our white shoes, 
which were decorated with cherry- 
coloured bows. And this was the 
beginning of a controversy that raged 
long and violently, as long as we re- 
mained in the station, about these 
said bows. We persisted in wearing 
them, both because we liked them, 
and also had the authority of our 
Paris shoemaker for doing so; but 
the society of Dhoorgur were divided 
in opinion as to their merits.” 

e butterflies are self P- vanaradl 
impaled being too magniloquent a 
a upon reflection. “We therefore 
leave themselves aside. But their 
little book, like an entomologist’s tin 
case at the end of a day’s ramble, 
contains a variety of specimens; and 
we must take leave to scan, with 
scrutinizing eye, one or two of its 
black beetles, cockroaches, daddy-long- 
legses, and the like, happy if we do 
not hook out a spider or an Indian 
scorpion with the critical forceps. 

Our impression is, that if the two 
sisters were following our pen-point, 
as we write, they would exclaim at 
this point, “ Now for one of those 
‘niggers,’ as brother Keith would call 
them, a quoted sketch from our work 
descriptive of a ‘native!’” For, we 
regret to say, that throughout their 
two volumes, these two young ladies 
seem to class “natives” and “niggers” 
amidst the lower, if not the more 
nauseous and noxious developments 
of life. Or, at least, if the inborn 
kindliness of their hearts, which we 
would grieve to question, and the 
considerateness of manner and ex- 

ression which belong to well-bred 

ritish ladies, forbid them to be 
consistent in their depreciation of 
Hindoo humanity, yet that “Year in 


Bengal,” of which they record the 
incidents, not without liveliness, has 
been, we fear, sufficient to warp their 

faanent and vitiate their taste no 
ittle upon such matters. 

It is surely not too much to say, 
that, to their imagination, the pro- 
mise to pick out a cockroach or black- 
beetle from their specimen case would 
seem to announce an approaching in- 
spection of “a native.” Witness the 
following extract :— 


**It is difficult, at first, to persuade 
oneself that the black from a native's 
hand will not come off on anything 
white. Among our sticks was one, a 
great favourite of the dandee men (chair 
bearers). The handle had evidently 
been scorched, I suppose to straighten, 
or otherwise improve its appearance, 
and it was consequently quite black. 
Nora pointed it out to me, after it had 
been in use some days, saying—* There, 
I always said the colour came off these 
people’s hands, and now you see it does.” 


When a collector has got a speci- 
men safe under, it may be, an invert- 
ed wine-glass, should he be anxious 
to see the creature in motion, and 
should it, with unaccountable perver- 
sity, just then be torpid, and coil up 


legs or antenns, it is natural and 
excusable enough, perhaps, for him to 
insert beneath the rim, carefully tilted 
up for its admission, a slender twig, 
or the reed of a straw, wherewith to 
enact the showman’s part of “stirring 
it up with a long pole.” Upon a 
similar pane. we suppose, our two 
sisters held themselves justified in 
dealing playfully and curiously with 
sleepy natives, after a fashion thus 
facetiously described :— 


**The amount of sleep natives can 
get through used to be a continual won- 
der to me. Any spare time—and they 
have plenty of it—is invariably passed 
in this manner; and it was one of our 
greatest amusements (think what a 
pitch we must have been reduced to!) 
to preserve tranquillity till the calm and 
measured sound of breathing assured us 
that the Chuprassees in attendance 
were fast asleep, then, elevating my 
voice to its loudest tones, I would shout 
**Qui hye,” at which I inevitably heard 
a series of grunts and starts, like small 
fire-arms going off, and a sleepy voice 
would reply ‘* Missy Baba,” and a limp- 
looking figure, very much tumbled in 
appearance, would enter. I always 
knew from their answer if they had 
been very long off, by their dropping 
the ‘* Missy,” and simply saying “ Baba”; 
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this was when considerably bewildered 
and startled.” 


If the “Chuprassees” (genus or 
species unknown) afforded this exqui- 
site sport by day, the sultry night 
was not without its little diversion, 
to be got out of “ Punkah-wallees.” 


**The night air is so dense it seems 
to choke you, and after two or three 
despairing gasps for breath, you wake 
to the melancholy consciousness that 
the punkah is stopped: the Coolie is 
doubtless asleep. Now, this misfortune 
is of such common occurrence, that 
many gentlemen make their punkah- 
man sit in the room, and keep a large 
store of boots, and other miscellaneous 
articles, valle oo page — ™ the 

urpose of pitching at his when- 
Goer he forgets his duty ; but as a lady's 
punkah is pulled by means of 1 a 
passed through a hole in the wall, this 
method of waking him is not available.” 


We must here break off the quota- 
tion, to express an apprehension that 
our “two sisters” are not wholly 
disinclined to consider it a pity that 
such a resource should fail them ; 
but never fear, reader, they have 
their womanly wits about them, as 
you shall see. 


**We had observed that our Coolies 
had got an empty box placed on end in 
the passage outside our room, on which 
they always mounted, when engaged in 
pulling our punkah. This, we remarked, 
was rather an unsteady seat, so, by get- 
ting up, and calculating where the rope 
was, then making a jump for it, 
an energetic tug would pull it out of the 
Coolie’s hands, and, a smothered sound 
of a general rull, would convey the in- 
telligence to us, that box and Coolie had 
found their level on the ground, from 
which Coolie would gather himself, very 
much awake, and pull lustily for a few 
minutes, soon, of course, to relapse, and 
the same scene to be enacted over again, 
till the cooler morning hours arriving, 
we succeeded in getting some sleep.” 


But, in truth, the moral cock- 
roaches and spiders, not to say scor- 
pees of these fair entomologists’ 

tle-case, are not the black men, 
but the white, in our humble judg- 


ment. 
That “kind ally, Mrs. ae 
for instance, who comes in to help 
the sisters in difficulties about the 


supper of their evening party; what 
shall. we think of her? Surely the 


British “butterfly,” if that term is to 
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stand for “ lady,” is not wont, when 
the “khansamah,” or butler, proffers 
an inane estion, “with a puzzled 
look,” to let her “natural reply” run 
thus : “Oh, you guddah !” < é., you 
donkey) ? To our mind, the speech 
savours somewhat of the dragon fly, 
and of the snapdragon variety. But 
the hero of the book, as it should 
be, in a sister’s journal, is the brother 
of the fair and thoughtless expedi- 
tionists. Thoughtless, indeed, for 
otherwise it must have struck them 
that they were oe dear brother 
a cruel injury, either by misrepresent- 
ing, or by pe too faithfully, 
his habit of mind and disposition 
towards the men of an alien and sub- 
ject race, over whom his magisterial 
and financial position of authority 
conferred upon him so great, and, in 
many things, an almost irresponsible 
influence for good or evil. 

Our first glimpse into this fraternal 
Collector’s sentiments on such mat- 
ters is afforded us by what, we grant, 
is a slight indication. The occasion 
is the ordering of that same evening 
party, for which the asinine khan- 
samah could imagine no appropriate 
supper. 

‘sWe fortunately possessed a large 
verandah. The band of a native regi- 
ment, consisting of some thirty men, 
were safely stowed away in it; thus 
achieving a double advantage, that of 
dulling the sound, and putting the per- 
formers out of the way, much to Keith’s 
satisfaction, he having an insurmount- 
able objection to dancing in the presence 
of ‘niggers.’” 


A doubt may reasonably be admit- 
ted here as to whether the “insur- 
mountable objection” originated in 
aversion for “niggers,” or in a secret, 
unacknowledged respect for the se- 
dateness of Indian character and man- 
ners. When Queen Victoria gave a 
“bal costumé,” we believe that high 
officials and right honourable mem- 
bers not a few, who would have walk- 
ed ee and dejectedly through 
a quadrille or two upon occasion of 
an ordinary state ball at Buckingham 
Palace, were very loth to contribute 
éven so much to the gaieties of the 
evening, attired in peach-coloured 
slashed doublet, with sky-blue satin 
hose; and the Rhadamanthus of the 
Kutcheree may not be fairly repre- 
hensible for a wish to conceal his 
saltatory performances from the bro- 

a 
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thers and cousins of the Thannadars 
and Chowkedars of that august court. 
We very much fear, however, that 
aversion rather than latent respect 
for the opinions of “niggers” lay, in 
truth, at bottom of the magistrate’s 
objection to capering in their pre- 
sence. We are not “Indian” enough 
to know what caste is so highly privi- 
leged or so deeply degraded as to 
blow military trombones and bounce 
upon the big drum; but had the 
bandsmen in the verandah chanced 
to be Brahmins we know with what 
eye they would have been looked 
upon by their magisterial employer. 
is sister has assured us that, “the 
Brahmins are the most idle, insolent, 
ble a on the face of 

the earth. Keith held them in such 
intense aversion that very little would 
have made him quarrel with them.” 
Indeed we learn elsewhere of “na- 
tives” generally, that “Keith had a 
most absurd horror of a native’s com- 
ing near him: he declared he could 
detect the copperish smell of the 
colouring matter in their skins the in- 
stant they entered the room ; and he 
would much sooner be touched by a 


toad than by one of their clammy 
hands.” 
And these, forsooth, are the feel- 


ings of a man whose position of ma- 
gistracy—albeit tainted by connexion 
with that ingathering of revenue 
which has never caused the “publican 
and tax-gatherer” to be too popular a 
character among a conquered and tax- 
paying people—ought yet, in our Brit- 
ish misapprehension of its character, 
to have in it a touch, at least, of pa- 
triarchal kindliness—a savour of an 
apostleship of the more generous and 
genial Seeney of welcome order, 
and just law! Indeed we must aban- 
don as utterly untenable, the kind- 
lier construction we were willing 
to suggest for the Collector’s insur- 
mountable objection to dance before 
“ niggers.” ; enderness ak a 
opinion was clearly no ingredient, e 
could the ‘sliowae not have been 
written :— 


**Your Kitmutghars, being Mussul- 
mans, have naturally an aversion to the 
oe Se in any form. K. some- 
times insisted on having fresh pork 
on his table, simply to show his right 
to have anything he chose; but always 
bestowed it on the dogs, never daring to 
eat it himself, lest the servants should 


have been playing some tricks with it 
in cooking.” 

But “aversion” and “horror” and 
wanton contumely pass sometimes, in 
domestic adjudications at least, into 
downright Serres and injustice. 
We hope, indeed, most heartily that 
the Collector's administration of equity 
in the Kutcheree was ruled by other 
precedents than such decisions as 
these in the bungalow :— 

‘The goats were brought into the 
verandah and milked just as it was 
wanted. I, being inexperienced, could 
not well tell before it went into the tea 
whether the milk was good or bad; but 
K., by long practice, could discover it 
in aninstant. . . With the first 
mouthful would come an exclamation of 
horror and disgust. ‘There’s that poi- 
sonous stuff again. Here, Qui Hye, send 
for the goatman; take all this away; 
bring some more milk; and, above all, 
remember the goatman is fined a rupee.’ 
All this, and much more, in a torrent of 
Hindostanee. Occasionally I would ven- 
ture to remonstrate : ‘ It could not be the 
man’s fault, as I had seen the goats milk- 
ed in the verandah.’ ‘It did not signify 
—it was entirely his fault.’” 


“Like master like man,” runs the 
proverb, not falsified in the present 
instance. For this gentleman had as 
“his joint istrate and assistant” 
a Scotchman, of whom the young lady 
writer records, in all simplicity, that : 

“In his judicial capacity he, of course, 
was at liberty to inflict personal chas- 
tisement on his servants, which he occa- 
sionally did; and after sounds of a ge- 
neral scrimmage in his room, he would 
emerge, looking heated and languid from 
his exertions, when he would remark, 
with great simplicity, that his fool of a 
bearer would hand him an unbecoming 
waistcoat, for which dire offence he had 
been compelled to shy all the movables 
in the room at his (the bearer’s) head.” 


When brothers and their brother 
officials are such, it is, ig more 
ominous and deplorable than any 
way surprising that sisters also should 

uire, within a twelvemonth, the 
habit of designating Indians as “nig- 
gers nay that they should become 

ericanized to the pitch of consider- 
ing a mere infusion of “nigger” blood 

cient to debar from the ordinary 
civilities of society persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic race. 

**One of the first questions of travel- 
lers to each other at these bungalows 
generally is, ‘Can you spare me any 
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small change?’ One requires an im- 
mense number of little coins, for the 
numberless backsheeshes required. This 
amicable intercourse, however, is strictly 
confined to English people; those with 
the slightest taint of half-caste are iynored 
completely; and in India the eye gets 
educated to detect the least trace with 
a celerity that is astonishing.” 


Astonishing, indeed! that the eye 
of an English lady should consent to 
an education, forsooth, so dishonour- 
ing to all kindliness and true good 
breeding, to say nothing of Christian 
charity. 

One more quotation we will make, 
which indeed would prove nothing 
could we suppose it to be an instance 
of personal depravation of judgment 
and feeling, instead of that for which 
we fear we must take it—a parrot- 
like repetition of words too soon made 
familiar with the ear of the writer :— 


*«T really think, altogether, we treat 
the natives far too much as reasoning 
beings. They are so childish in mind, 
that, like children, they ought to be 
compelled to obey the orders they can- 
not comprehend. The benefit of the 
coercive system is observable in the dif- 
ference between the servants and coolies 
in Landour and Mussoorie. At the for- 
mer place, being entirely a military 
sanitarium, an impertinent servant is sent 
with a note to the officer in charge of the 
barracks, and is summarily dealt with off- 
hand. Consequently the Landour men, 
knowing what they have to expect, are 
civil and obliging, while the Mussoorie 

ple are daily plagued by the inso- 
mce of their servants, because the 
latter know well that, before punishing 
them, a long and tiresome form has to 
be gone through, from their masters 
having to apply to the civil courts for 
redress. Gentlemen, therefore, often 
bear rudeness rather than take the 
trouble of going to law about it.” 


This is simply revolting: and if we 
are to take the passage as anything 
else than a caricature and a libel upon 
the state of Anglo-Indian society— 
its tone, feeling, opinion—then little 
wonder, say we, that Meerut, whence 
“two sisters” date, saw the first lurid 

lare of an insurrection hideous and 

oody !—then, woe worth the while 
for our soldiers who are to keep down 
the “natives” of Hindostan !—then, 
woe worth the while for our mission- 
aries, who are to convert them, if 
they can, to a belief in aGospel which 
proclaims equality before and a 
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bond of genuine brotherhood in the 
blood of a common Redeemer! 

There is certainly an air of straight- 
forwardness and simplicity in the 
work of these two sisters which dis- 
pm us, at least, to give them credit 
or presenting us witha faithfulsketch 
of what, in their preface, they them- 
selves have —— “ Every-day 
Anglo-Indian Life.” d we have 
noticed the work for a reason at which 
the title of this article points. We 
agree with them when, again in their 
preface, they say, that “at the present 
moment all eyes are turned with ab- 
sorbing interest towards the East, 
and any subject relating to India 
seems tinged with unusual import- 
ance.” Straws, and chips, and fea- 
thers upon the swirl of those tremen- 
dous eddies of event may furnish 
pregnant matter of thought to the 
observer. Would God we could rea- 
sonably indulge the hope that such 
indications as this little book has 

iven us were indications of an eddy 
indeed upon the stream, and nothing 
more—no warning concerning the 
strong glassy sweep of the whole 
stream of Indo-British feeling, taste, 
and opinion! Had we counted it for 
such, we had scarcely given to these 
— the space afforded them al- 
ready. 

The two sisters, it must be remem- 
bered, passed the year in Bengal, 
during which they collected their 
materials for what they assure us are 
“both pen and pencil illustrations,” 
“true and faithful copies from na- 
ture,” previously to the outbreak of 
the great insurrection. The very title 
of. their book is “The Timely Re- 
pte ae ae which we have 
gathe Tom their pages concerning 
the attitude assumed by Anglo-In- 
dians, official and others, towards the 
natives of Hindostan—concerning the 
tone and temper of the rulers towards 
the ruled in British India, tallies but 
too well and ominously with the ac- 
counts sent home by Mr. Russell to 
the Times, or, we might rather say, 
oan the Times to the British 
peo 

e venture here upon an extract 
from one of his admirable letters :— 


‘«There are some voices raised, but 

they are little heard in the tumult, 

t the insolence, the cruelty, and 

the folly to which many of our country- 

men have been urged by the sanguinary 
4 
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excesses of the contest, in which the 
have been engaged. The ‘griff’ will 
now be indoctrinated in a school, whose 
lessons are very different from those 
taught in Anglo-Indian society before 
the mutiny and rebellion. He will hear 
natives spoken of almost universally as 
‘niggers,’ with prefixes of strong adjec- 
tives, referring to the supposed future 
state of ‘ darkies’ and ‘ pandies.’ He will 
be taught that the height of his ambition 
should be ‘to make a good bag,’ which 
is the specific name used, on all occasions, 
for killing a good niany of the enemy— 
that mercy is ‘snivelling white pandy- 
ism,’ and that ‘ potting a pandy’ is one 
of the highest and purest enjoyments of 
which Christians are or ought to be capa- 
ble. He will learn that the ‘nigger’ is a 
being incapable of feeling eithergratitude 
or affection, that it is prepostetous to 
speak of him as a fellow-man, that he is 
not entitled to participate in the equal ad- 
ministration of justice, that he ought to 
have a distinct code of his own framed, 
it is to be presumed, on different princi- 
ples, and that the argumentum baculi- 
num is the only ratiocinatory process 
he can appreciate.” 


It were surely bad enough if the 
evil so generously and fearlessly de- 
nounced by Mr. Russell were, as he 


seems to imagine, a new portent. But 
if the two sisters have not belied their 
own kinsfolk and acquaintance, we 
cannot admit that this portent, which 
is of monstrous, is also of novel birth. 
Were it so, we might incline to think 
that with the subsidence of that 
agonized excitement whence it sprung, 
itself would fall back into nothingness 
and disappear. But the sad and 
shameful fact would seem to be that 
it is no new school, in which the 
“griff’ shall now be indoctrinated 
= the lessons < ws werent, ont 

olly,” supposing that we may fairly 
scratch the “cruelty” out of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s sentence. It isan old establish- 
ed school, reformed a little—and that 
for the worse. 

No one, we thi save such as 
would accuse a Russell of “snivelling 
white pandyism,” will venture to ac- 
cuse us of “Irish Sepoyism ;” and 
yet, we will declare it loudly, we hold 
it as a sacred duty for the or; of 
British publicity to do their best to 
rouse the attention of Great Britain, 
and to fix it upon such things as these. 

Ifthe late changes in the mode of 
governing our Indian dependencies 
are to effect a tithe even of that for 
which so many of our countrymen 
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look, they will have the effect of bring- 
ing into nearer contact with home 
the men of our race and tongue who 
administer the Indian empire. As 
these men are brought under more 
direct and immediate control of home 
authorities, so will they become more 
amenable to the verdict of home 
thought and feeling. It is at once 
more hecessary and more feasible 
than ever to submit them to the pres- 
sure of the public opinion and senti- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen. 
Now we strangely misapprehend the 
drift and purport of these, if they are 
likely to tolerate the growth and de- 
velopment of that hateful spirit of 
arrogant insolence against which we 
are now protesting. Let it be clearly 
understood that its indulgence is to 
brand with infamy at home the men 
who shall have belied and slandered 
abroad by their misconduct, that char- 
acter of Britain of which they should 
have beeii the representatives, and of 
which they have made themselves the 
traducers. Letit belaid down, without 
ambiguity, that Britain will have her 
sons to understand and acknowledge, 
not in word only, but in the consistent 
practice and usage of daily life, that 
there is to be a manner no less than 
a measure worthy of herself and of 
her Pp free, noble, motherly heart, 
in distributing to her meanest sub- 
jects her magnificent bounties of im- 
a Some and considerate equity. 

es! let them whom she has sent 
out aoe and them whom she 
shall send hereafter, know that they 
forfeit their sonship, and all their 
élaim to brotherhood with those that 
sit rr the great parent’s hearth, in 
the day when they shall thus dis- 
figure in outlandish eyes the moral 
lineaments of the mother’s counte- 


nance. 7 

It was but the other day the Z'imes 
was asking :— 

“How are we to exert such general 
influence and produce such general im- 
pas upon the people of India as will 
eave them convinced of our good inten- 
tions, and relieve us from the chance of 
wanton and unreasoning insurrections ? 
We, ourselves, are satisfied, and Europe 
appears to share the opinion, that we 
have a mission in the East; that our 
rule is a positive benefit to India, and 
that the country would relapse into the 
most deplorable anarchy if we were to 
withdraw. How are Hindoos to be 
brought to the same way of thinking? 
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We answer, by the same agencies which 
distribute truth and civilization every- 
where else,—by free communication, 
instruction, and publicity. Once sup- 
pose India in direct and effective con- 
nexion with this country, and what room 
could be left for misunderstandings and 
delusions ?” 


We byno means dispute that an- 
swer; but we desire to enforce the 
truth that the misunderstandings and 
delusions here spoken of can never be 
removed by any conceivable agencies, 
whereof the agents shall not have 
understood that no injuries inflict 
such angry wounds as benefits inso- 
lently bestowed. 

In the course of that same article, 
the 7imes has not hesitated to say :— 


“We do not see why the consumma- 
tion should not be brought to pass, that 
Hindoos should come to regard us not 
only as rulers, but as benefactors too. 
With all the prejudice and credulity 
attributed to the native mind, there 
must needs co-exist other qualities of 
better promise, There must necessarily 
be impressibility, or we should not see 
such lamentable diffusion of error; and 
there is certainly docility, for we have 
found that by experience.” 


Impressibility ! by all means! But 
be it remembered how sensitive im- 
pressible substances may be and are to 
the passage of light-footed creatures. 
There are more tracks of toads and 
snakes and lizards, rats and bats 
come down to us upon the once im- 
pressible surfaces which succeeding 
ages petrified, than of the larger, 
nobler mammoth and megatherium. 
The impressible memory of the Hin- 
doo may preserve more traces of the 
social “aversions” and “absurd hor- 
rors” manifested by the British magis- 
trate under his verandah, than of the 
solid and sound — delivered 
by him in his police court. 

Docility there may be; there is 
docility as Mr. Rarey proves to us in 
the wildest colt that never yet was 
handled ; but the chief secret of his 
horse-taming skill gives no needless 
lesson to them that would handle and 
tame the shy, startled, half-confidence 
of suspicious men. sa ager and 
docility ! 1 we doubt not the ex- 
istence of both qualities ; but let care 
be taken what stamp is impressed, 
and by what manner of teacher’s hand. 
Not but what there are contrasts most 
refreshing and most consoling to the 
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Keith of the Two Sisters’ narrative. 
We extract the portrait of such a one 
from Mr. Raikes’ “ Notes on the Revolt 
in the North-west Provinces of India:” 


*¢ James Abbott was instructed to re- 
duce the revenue of Huzara to some- 
thing nominal, as the only way of re- 
peopling and purifying the country. 
He did so: going from valley to valley 
with his mission of hope, and won the 
confidence of the tribes. He remained 
among them afterwards as coadjutor of 
the Sikh governor, Sirdar Chuttun 
Singh, the father-in-law of Maharajah 
Duleep Singh. In 1848, the Sirdar 
headed the Sikh insurrection, and James 
Abbott found himself placed, like others 
of Sir Hentry’s assistants, in the strange 

ition of raising the Mahomedan sub- 
jects of the Sikhs against the rebel Sikh 
chiefs, to preserve, if possible, the 
Sikh raj, of which the British Govern- 
ment was guardian. 

‘* The mountaineers of Huzara conld 
not contend with the Sikh brigades, but 
- remained faithful to James Abbott, 
an orn him for many months, 
till the battle of Goojerat ended the 
campaign. Then followed annexation, 
and the introduction of a system of civil 
administration throughout the Punjuab. 
James Abbott became Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Huzara, and remained so 
till 1853, when he resigned the charge. 
Thus, he was six years in Huzara, and 
he left it amidst the unfeigned regrets 
of the people. During his rule, exiles 
driven out by the Sikhs, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty years before, had flocked 
back again from beyond the border, 
and here resettled on their paternal 
lands. Huzara had passed from a de- 
solation to a smiling prosperity; it was 
he who had worked the change—a single 
Englishman: he had literally lived 
among them as their patriarch—an out- 
of-door, under-tree-life; every man, 
woman, and child in the country knew 
him personally, and hastened from their 
occupations to welcome and salute him 
as he came their way. The children, 
especially, were his favourites; they 
used to go to ** Kaka Abbott” (Uncle 
Abbott) whenever their mouths watered 
for fruit or sugar plums. Ue never 
moved out without sweetmeats in his 
pocket, for the chance children who 
might meet him, and as plentiful a = 
ply of money for the poor. He literally 
spent all his substance on the people, 
and left Huzara, it is believed, with 
only his month’s pay. His last act was 
to invite the country, not the neigh- 
bours, but all Huzara, to a farewell 
feast on the Nava hill; and there for 
three days and nights, might be seen, 
with long grey beard over his breast, 
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and grey locks far down his shoulders, 
walking about among the groupof guests, 
and heeatombs of pots and cauldrons, 
the kind and courteous host of a whole 


people. 

“ What is the result ? 

**The district of Huzara, which was 
notorious for its long continued struggles 
with the Sikhs, is now about the quietest, 
happiest, and most loyal in the Punjaub.” 


Prejudice and credulity would find 
it hard to hold their own in “native 
minds,” we take it, against the influ- 
ence of men, whose tone and temper 
should be such as this. But we are 
at a loss, we will confess, to perceive 
what prejudice and credulity have 
to do wit a ap ay who live 
under the rule of a Collector Keith, 
from “ ing us, not only as 
rulers, but as benefactors.” There 
is a keep perception of truth, and a 
nice digcriminating good sense on 
such a topic, in a of which, if 
Mr. Russell and Two Sisters are to 
be credited, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowl might 
advantageously send out a ship-load 
to CaJeutta now and then : we mean 
that work of fiction, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


*«* But, Topsy, said Eva, sadly, ‘if 
you'd only try to be good, you might ’— 

***Couldn’t never be nothing but a 
nigger, if I was ever so good,’ said 
Topsy. ‘If I could be skinned, and 
*come white, I'd try then.’ 

*** But people can love you, if you are 
black, Topsy. Miss Ophelia would love 
you if you were good.’ 

**Topsy gave the short blunt laugh 
that was her common: mode of express- 
ing incredulity. 

*** Don’t think so?’ said Eva. 

***No; she can’t bar me, ‘cause I’m a 
nigger !—She’d’s soon have a toad touch 
her. There can’t nobody love ni . 
and niggers can't do nothin’. J don’t 
care,’ said Topsy, beginning to whistle.” 

“ St. Clare, at this instant dropped the 
curtain. ‘It puts me in mind of 
mother,’ he said to Miss Ophelia. ‘ It 
is true what she told me: *‘ [f we want 


them 


to pve sight to the blind, we must be 
to 


g to do as Christ did—call 
us, and put our hands on them.” ’ 


«*¢ T’ve always had a prejudice against 
* said Miss Ophelia ‘ani, it's 
a fact, I never could to have that 
child touch me; but I didn’t think she 
knew it.’ 

««* Trust any child to find that out,’ 
said St. Clare; ‘there's no keeping it 
from them. But, I believe, that all the 
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trying in the world to benefit a child, 
and all the substantial favours you can 
do them, will never excite one emotion 
of gratitude, while that feeling of repug- 
nance remains in the heart ; its a queer 
kind of fact—but so it is.’” 


It was no “prejudiced or credulous” 
Hindoo mind, but the keen intellect 
and generous moral sense of a spirit 
whose lungs had found free play in 
the bracing atmosphere of Athenian 
independence, which conceived and 
expressed the profound political and 
social maxim, that “insolence is the 
begetter of tyrants.” Sophocles penned 
the line: and the men who yesterday 
had debated in the Pnyx, and to-mor- 
row would debate there again, ap- 
plauded its utterance to the echo— 

bBo gureia ripavvoy* 

And that conviction which acuteness 
of reasoning taught the free Greek, 
may not acuteness of observation have 
brought home to the apprehension of 
aservile Hindoo? We cannot be con- 
tent to break off the quotation; the 
axiom has too valuable a corollary 
appended :— 

bBpc gureda ripavvor* 

UBprc, ei wow UrepwANGOy parav 

& pn ’wixarpra pndi ouppipovra, 

a xporaroy sicavaBae 

* * <dméropov wpoveey sic dvayxay, 

iv0’ob modi xpncipny, 

xpirae . « 


which, poorly Englished as it is by 
Mr. Potter, we yet submit, in his trans- 
lation, for benefit of Greekless griffs : 


“The tyrant Pride engenders,—Pride 
With wealth o’erfilled, with greatness 
vain, 
Mounting with outrage at her side 
The splendid a oe gain, 
Falls headlong from the dangerous brow, 
Down dash'd to ruin’s gulf below.” 


But let those Greekless remember 
as they read, that #fpic is not “ Pride” 
in truth. Itis that insolence whereby 
the hateful passion, thinking to show 
its loftiness, betrays its baseness most 


effectually. 

Before dismissing the book under 
our notice, we will say this of it again, 
that if its portraiture of Anglo-Indian 
society be not a libellous daub, we 
seem to ise in the features of it, 
as thus disp ple | a confirmation o: 
the force and truth of their argument 
who now are urging upon their fellow- 
countrymen, with commendable zeal, 
the extension of missionary enterprise 
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as one great salve for the sores of 
pe or : 
we are not going to suggest, 
as one is obviously tempted to do, 
that such missionaries as s go 
forth should be specially sent to shame 
Christians into something more like 
a Christian demeanour and tone. We 
are not now going to advocate a mis- 
sion for the conversion of Collectors, 
such as Brother Keith, to something 
of the fraternal spirit of our holy re- 
ligion, but simply to say this—that, 
granted the truth and lifelikeness of 
the picture inspected, we may take it 
for a demonstrated necessity that we 
should seek to cover India with as 
close a network as may be of mission- 
ary households—households whereof 
the unwritten law of domestic life 
shall be felt and understood to be 
ounded on such saving, transform- 
ing truths as these, that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth ;” and that, again, wheresoever 
“Christ is all in there is 
neither Greek nor Jew . neither 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
Ay! a demonstrated necessity, if not 
for the propagation of the Gospel, 
at least for preventing the propaga- 
tion of a too just hatred, contempt, 
and indignation against the Christian 
name! Talk of suppressing caste, 
indeed, whilst caste of colour is to 
make a Pariah of the Brahmin! 

And we have written down, ad- 
visedly, the words “missionary house- 
holds.’ There are those who tell us, 
with all sincerity of zeal and good in- 
tention, that our ordinary married 
Protestant missionary is not the man 
to do the mission work which India 
requires. They tell us that for the 
rough work of missions, savouring of 

om, men are needed who s 
be bound by no earthly ties—men 
fired by the consuming energy of a 
zeal which has burnt up the fuel of 
entler home affections in the breast. 
ell, it may be so, at certain times, 
in certain cases: we will concede no 
more. And that, not because we think 
refusal of concession might 
the “ Honour of y* married clergie,” 
for which of old good Bishop 
stood up so manfully; but because 
we fear that by such concession we 
should be stultifying ourselves in for- 
getting or in denying the latest con- 
clusions of actual experience. He 
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should have a long and weary turn of 
—— to take, up and down the 
ranks of any celibate clergy, mustered 
under any Church banner that ze 
will, who should have set himself to 
pick out thence a model-missionary, 
whose standard + ane moral, 
intellectual, spiritual growth com- 
bined should much surpass the stature 
of that married cngrmen, George, 
Bishop of New Zealand. Nor do we 
cite an instance which is solitary. 
When apprehensions of a Caffre war, 
some short time back, had forced cru 
apprehensions upon the friends and 
supporters of missions in the diocese of 
Cape Town; and when it was urged 
upon the Bishop of that see that he 

ould call in from a neighbourhood of 
hostile savage population his endan- 
gered missionaries, he resolved at once, 
with the quiet resolution that stamps 
the man, to gain a personal acquaint- 
ance with the real state of things before 
taking so serious and, for the spiritual 
interest of his missions, so compromis- 
ing a step. “I therefore rode, my- 
self,” said he—we heard him say it 
with the most manly simplicity—“I 
therefore rode, myself, throughout the 
threatened district, and my wife went 
with me.” Admirable on either side ! 
True pastor, and pastor’s true wife! 
If the Caffres have in them any par- 
ticle of that nobler spirit which, for 
all their savagery, has often been as- 
signed to them those that have 
known them well, we will avouch it, 
ntle, strong- 
hearted lady by the side of Bishop 
— on his venturous tour, will not 
be forgotten soon in their estimate of 
what the true missionary character 
may be. There is no little force of 
truth and reason in such a passage 
as we will here quote from a recent 
article in the Saturday Review :— 

“The married state of its ministers is 
an incalculable gain to Protestantism, in 
itsrelations with the heathen. It is not 
only that women are taken to co-operate 
in the pious work, but that the women 
taken are married. It is because she is 
awife among wives, and a mother among 
mothers, that the missionary’s compa- 
nion wins her way to the heart of those 
who have the care of the young, and 
thus secures a footing where it is most 
needed.” 


And if there be force and truth in 
these words generally, there must be 


more than cae force and truth in 
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their application to the missions of 
Hindostan. 

We will waivethe question whether 
for mission to Bheels and Santhals, 
and other wild, untamed races, the 
unfettered, unwedded mission priest 
may not be needed, albeit the quota- 
tion we have made occurs in the con- 
sideration of the admirable assistance 
derived by missionaries from their 
wives, in the successful planting of 
religion ae a ferocious tribe of 
man-eaters in Polynesia. But the ci- 
vilization of India exists, exists of old, 
exists in antiquated form, is based 
upon, and, in some respects, is almost 
bounded by, the family life. It is a 
civilization in which the state and 
condition of the female in that family 
life, whether among idolaters or Ma- 
hom offers the most serious ob- 
stacle to its purification and regener- 
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ation. And, therefore, we cannot keep 
ourselves from thinking that his ima- 
gination must have outrun his judg- 
ment, who cannot understand of what 
advantage it may be, by God’s good 
blessing, to plant among the long set- 
tled habitations of British India, in 
its populous cities, its crowded can- 
tonments, its agricultural villages, its 
hill stations and sanitary resorts, just 
such simple, well-ordered, godly, pas- 
toral households as the married clergy 
— over for the more part ; house- 
olds wherein the “nigger” shall soon 
discover this at least—that the grasp 
of the Christian brother’s and father 
hand, nay, the gentle touch of a hand, 
sisterly or motherly, shrinks not with 
“intense aversion,” or “an absurd 
horror,” from “the clammy touch of 
a native, as from the touch of a toad.” 
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As through the Hall Sir Topaz paced, 
With brow of conquest smooth and calm, 


Arranged his toupeé curl, and placed 


A guinea in the 
Within the rich 


rter's palm. 
oon above 


His mistress o’er her lap-dog bent, 
Now swayed by pride, now sunned by love, 
And half regretting her consent : 


For she had been through seasons past 
The envied charm of court and town ; 
All hearts before her altar cast, 
All homage yielded for her crown. 
The loftiest lords, strait-laced and curbed 
With ceremonious state and care, 
Whose marked obeisance ne’er disturbed 
One grain of powder in their hair : 
Lord Treasurers and mighty Earls 
In her soft presence lost their sway, 
And stooping their heads of haughty curls 
Smiled ’mid their dusty disarray ; 
While every wit beneath the skies 
That watch St. James’ or Hampton’s chase, 
Had thronged to praise those beauteous eyes, 
And sparkle fancies on her face : 
Nay, if one lord outshone his foe, 
d earned her danghing Hp's awards, 
The yom yes beckoned him below, 
To end the wrong with measured swords :— 


Heigh ho! and must these glories cease, 
And meriem? mould her darling days, 
Contented with domestic peace, 
And in a husband’s lonely praise ; 
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Shall birth-day bards no longer sin 
Her charms when once the altar’s past, 
And must the kiss upon the ring 
Proclaim her life of triumph past ; 
Shall Lady Bab become a prize, 
And bend upon the courtly train 
The light of long eclipséd eyes 
Exultant Gerber closing reign 1— 
With crimson indignation blown, 
She rises, drops her fan, and then 
Retires to one sweet friend alone, 
For comfort from the ways of men. 


Within a neighbouring chamber where 
A casement shows the garden’s green, 
And votive nosegays scent the air, 
A round and polished disk is seen ; 
A wondrous sphere across whose glass 
A shifting sibyl-lustre flies ; 
And through whose sky the spirits pass 
That reign o’er human destinies :-— 
Around this mystic world of light 
All treasures of the east are strewn ; 
Rich caskets, urns of water bright, 
And vases, silver as the moon ; 
There meteoric opals glow 
By jacinth jewels that restrain 
The airy scarf’s fantastic flow, 
Or swelling shawl of Persian grain : 
Bright buckles too, that wink if stirred, 
And pearly drops, pale with the fear 
Of hurried whisperings being heard 
7 other than their ay ear : 
And watches foreordained to keep 
Sweet time with hearts whereon they lie,— 
Gems that from laughing ribbons peep, 
And rings, with mottoes like a sigh. 


Before this shrine, with blossoms decked, . 
The thoughtful priestess many an hour, 
Was wont in silence to reflect 
Upon the secret springs of power ; 
What colours best in love-knots blow? 
How far the bodice may allow 
The charmed bosom to outsnow 
The whiteness of the fragrant brow. 
What jewels suit the pensive face, 
Or how, to catch a morning eye, 
The cherry ribboned cap may grace 
One cheek in sidelong coquetry. 
So now she comes as oftentimes 
Before she sought this panive shade, 
’Mid trinkets tinkli ig 8 den chimes 
And rustling sounds of rich brocade : 
With quick white hand she bolts the door ; 
Then toward the chamber’s lustrous end 
Drawls a gilt chair along the floor, 
And swift confronts her mystic friend. 


oat one as saat rise, “ 
rom clouds that wo ay nig 

Within the mirror’s silver skies 

A beauteous vision meets her sight ; 
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Through glossy braids the noonlights win 

A shining path, until they swerve 
Down to the dimple on the chin, 

And round the proud lip’s vermeil curve : 
Like oe of joyous gold that lie 

Within some azure fountain’s brim 

Rich flecks of laughter in her eye, 

Glow from the depths of violet dim. 
And gleamy graces softly play 

O’er er eee and finger fine, 
Like ai ops of sunny spray, 

Or bubbles on a vase of wine 
But though around the forehead’ 8 height 

Beam sparkling wit and fair finesse, 
As little can they drown its light 

Of sweet entrancing tendern 
As can the snows that flush awhile 

In Persia’s westering deeps of day, 
Or roses pale that faintly smile 

Tn lonely fields of calm Cathay 
gy ee the human hues, 

That flush the rounded i and break 

In tender colours, soft as dews, 

From balmy ambush in her cheek. 


In studious peruse thus awhile, 

O’er that sweet face she bends, and tries 
Its varied lights of scorn and smile, 

And all her blue orbs’ ei ; 
Until at length a pride —— 

Along the imperial forehead busin, 


And, as from out some sumptuous dream 
Rich music undulates, she speaks :— 


‘Ah! must,she now for ever move 
Secure from pleasure’s dear alarms, 
Leave triumphs, toasts, the wit and love 
That glowed like stars around her charms ; 
Now fold within a ny = hive 
Her wings, resigning cary 
Those wandering ights ’mid flowers that give 
To maiden days their sweet esprit :— 
The whispers sighed through vaporous scents 
Of tea ds decked with rich japan, 
The kisses blown for compliments 
From cover of the pictured fan ; 
Charmed chat in antichambers lone, 
Wher omat eee on the — 
en ans for a gone 
To seek and call the distan tant chair ; 
— pecunings out Sete eye oP ae, eye, he 
ig t pressures, glossed wit: fon iW, 
And sweet adieus, masked in a 
Deceptive seriousness of brow ; 
Still hours at church when Queensborough’s Grace, 
Presents his open book of prayer, 
Which she regarding, finds her face 
Reflected in the muror there ; 
And all the scenes of freak and wit, 
As when the matron coterie 
Collect with closéd doors, and quit 
For cordials strong their tedious tea ; 
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When every jeweled bosom shakes, 
Myrra loses brooch and ring ; 

Her watch, and Negro , and stakes 

Her husband’s title on the King, 
While Lady Betty with a glass 

Of citron waters held on high, 
Toasts pretty fellows as they pass 

Her window from the tavern nigh : 
Psha! who’s Sir Topaz, that her eyes 

Should ever crow to his rebuke, 
When she, with half a dozen sighs, 

Could win the hearts of Earl and Duke? 
What maid or dame at rout or co 

Shows courage such as she pretends ? 
Has she not turned her foes to sport, 

And made her very rivals, friends ? 
Nor heeded satirists who sneer 

In pointed sentence when they mark 
The patch displaced, and hint the dear 

Undrapes her prudery in the dark ; 
But still would deal her dainty tricks, 

If bilious Pope were by, or though 
Calm Addison himself should fix 

His grey glance on her furbelow ; 
Well conscious that a smile or sigh 

Would rout an army of such folk, 
And —s on her coquetry 

To kill the gravest with a joke.” 


Thus reasoning with her glass, an hour 
Concentred in a minute, flies : 
Self knowledge gravitates in power ; 
The beauteous logic of her eyes 
Dispels his claim ; rich blushes still 
ame forth to negative his suit ; 
A smile but seems to make her will 
Unalterably resolute ; 
And if his image crossed her trance, 
Resentful as some injured ghost, 
Her favourite dimple caught her glance, 
And in its ripple, he was lost. 
But hark! upon the panelled frame, 
A knuckle taps, and o’er and o’er, 
Impatiently her serving dame 
ies—* Madam, aie, ope the door ! 
Oh! what a man Sir Topaz is! 
The brightest, best of lovers he ; 
The town has not his match, I wis, 
For riches, truth, and constancy ; 
Oh! hasten, h: for I bear 
A jewel box and billet-doux 
Scented with amber—or I err, 
And both, sweet mistress, both for you.” 


Scarce were the diamonds and the wit, 
In box and billet ope’d and read, 
When ’mid the fancies love relit, 
Disdain, and Pride, and Reason fied ; 
And with a pensive musing smile 
That far outshone her jewels’ ray, 
She views in fancied dreams awhile 
The splendours of the nuptial day :— 
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When robed in clouds of richest lace, 
’Mid bridesmaid vassals, line on line, 
Along admiring aisles she’ e— 
The bounteous priestess of the shrine: 
Before the altar rails shall press 
The loftiest peers that king has crowned ; 
Confusions of rich carriages 
Shall fill the streets for miles around. 
At night the brazier streaming flam 
Shall mark the bridegroom’s festal house, 
Where London’s brightest wits and dames 
Shall join in dances and carouse ; 
Where some great Duke shall rise and stand 
Mid listening lords, and swear that he 
Had rather own her snowy hand 
Than win an Orient empery ; 
Then, bending with a grace sublime, 
Shall press his star, and call her name 
’Mid tankards raised o’erhead, and time 
The bursts of jubilant acclaim, 
Whose echoes —- St. James’ shall ring, 
And o’er the slumbering city drift 
The while that, westward hurryin 
The bridal chariot sure and owift, 
By rows of elm, and hostels old, 
And peakéd gables o’er the park, 
And wide green down with fire and fold, 
And glassy stream and forest dark 
Rolls Castleward, as glimmering day 
Tinctures the east with rosy air, 
And sets the vestal crescent’s ray, 
Beyond the full-leaved woodlands there. 


WILHELM TELL. 
BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR. 


Ir would be difficult to find in history 
an episode more popular than that re- 
lating to Wilhelm Tell. The myriads 
of tourists, who now more than ever, 
since smgene brings them to the 
very foot of the Swiss mountains, 
annually flock to give a hasty glance 
on the same passes and valleys, return, 
elated with their rapid travelling, 
before all the chapels erected to the 
memory of Tell. With the t ma- 
— of them, Tell is the deliverer of 

is country—a Swiss hero, who roused 
his countrymen to a successful insur- 
rection, because he had been ordered 
by a brutal governor to bow before a 
hat; and on his refusing to do so, to 
shoot an apple on the head of his son, 
in consequence of being celebrated for 
his skill with the cross-bow. Yet, 
— — few a Sieh ok more 

ouded over by legen exaggera- 
tions than those connected with the 


deeds of Wilhelm Tell. On the other 
hand, the tradition, such as it is ac- 
cepted by the generality of tourists and 
by the great mass of the Swiss people, 
harmonizes with the characteristics of 
Alpine poetry, as well as the rude chi- 
valrie spirit of pm pee; and the res- 
toration of the real facts on the subject, 
through historical researches, if it 
strips Tell of his historical importan 
leaves untouched the pure heroism o 
the men who effected the revolution of 
1308. History shows the Swiss people 
of that age--at the cradle of their 
liberty—-such as they have proved 
themselves through the course of 
Po gongs a variety <r 
tudes an ions, to this very 
day. Their maaan have never 
—— ; their love of liberty, their 
attachment to the fatherland, their 
pride of their Alps, are unalterable. 
And, is there anything more ma- 
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jestic than the chain of central Alps, 
rising in the heart of Europe, like a 
barrier destined to separate the vast 
regions inhabited by the Germanic 
and Romanic races? There, the Swiss 
ple have established their homes. 
n the thousand ramifications of 
the chain, on its slopings and valleys, 
has grown and flourished a civiliza- 
tion which has covered with rich 
harvests the soil conquered. Thriv- 
ing cities have arisen, and innumer- 
able villages, in affluent circumstances, 
round which industry and commerce 
prosper, sheltered by the noblest poli- 
tical liberties. The Alps are to a 
great degree the influencing source of 
the condition of the historical and 
political life, as well as of the ene 
and moral character, of the Swiss 
people. Their love for their lakes 
and mountains is an instinctive senti- 
ment. The purest faculties of the 
human soul, the love of nature and of 
liberty, in their full development, 
are the links which attach the Swiss 
so deeply to his country; when he is 
far away from it, his hopes, his re- 
membrance, transfer him to the foot 
of his dear mountains ; he yearns for 
them—he languishes in gloom—he is 
a prey to the heimweh, when he is 
absent from them. 

Pastoral life-—the contemplation 
of a sublime nature—the struggles 
with its awful deur—have re- 
novated among the democratical po- 
pulations of Switzerland the two sen- 
timents which more especially charac- 
terize them, love of liberty and love 
of religion. When the Swiss in the 
higher Alps, king of the land, utters 
his _—— song, in watching over 
his flock, or, when his audacity rivals 
the flight of the eagle and the agility 
of the chamois, the expression, as free 
as air, seems to have been created for 
him. His soul expanding in freedo 
impressed daily with the majesty o 
nature, and the goodness of is 
moved to the adoration of the Creator 
of all. Liberty descended from heaven 
on those mountains in the days of 
Tell ; and the Alpine chain has ever 
since been, as it were, an altar, on 
which the most sacred rights of man 
have been worshipped. e religion 

ith, of hope, and charity has ever 
mingled with all the affections of the 
Alpine democracy. They have ever 
remained faithful to the ancestral 
custom of invoking God before the 
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dangers of a battle, and at the open- 
ing of their popular assemblies. Their 
manners and habits have remained 
purer than those of any other people 
in Europe. The most unfrequented 
and unvisited cantons have preserved 
the ancestral honesty and purity of 
manners. 

Although the climate and nature of 
the country have had a powerful in- 
fluence over the character of its inha- 
bitants, and their democratical tenden- 
cies, we do not imply that the Swiss 
owe their liberty to their mountains. 
The nature of the soil, however, 
obliged them to be industrious. A 
laborious existence, a general poverty, 
engendered a natural equality. Such 
a state was highly favourable to a re- 
publican form of government. One 
must have dwelt in Switzerland to 
have an idea of the tragic events that 
take place round the throne of the 
Alps, and which have contributed to 
invest its children with that indomi- 
table nature so celebrated in history. 
The mountaineer beholds the sudden 
erash of the cloud-capped heigh 
and a fertile soil is rapidly cove 
with ruin. What labours must be 
lavished for the recovery of the field ! 


It is but too often lost for ever. In 
the crevasses—on the snowy heaps— 
roaring thunders are heard, and an- 


nounee the awful, destructive ava- 
lanche. What terror awaits the she 

herd, when, on those innumerable 
meadows, bordered by dark un- 
fathomable precipices, he is surprised 
by one of those terrific sudden Alpine 
storms: his cattle maddened with 
terror by the convulsions of the ele- 
ments, blinded by the lightning, rush 
reckless towards the abyss : the man 
follows to save them ; but toooften his 
efforts are of no avail—they all roll 
down, shattered to pieces. Such an ex- 
istence of perpetual le has been 
the foundation of the character and 
condition of the Swiss. The Alpine 
republics have never exhibited any 
thing like the splendours and general 
eclat of the republics of Southern 
Europe ; but they have never ceased 
to prove themselves grave and ma- 
jestic, like their fatherland. They un- 


doubtedly have had alsotheir political 
storms and civil dissensions ; bu 
the principles of union and libe 
have emerged from them untouch 
unalloyed, pure, like their Alpine 
in 


t 


summits that remain unmovable 


their age whilst the clouds that 
surround them are convulsed by the 
tempest. Switzerland is the only 
country in which the republican prin- 
ciple has gained an absolute, complete 
victory over feudalism. 
Conflicts between the municipalities 
and feudalism were almost general in 
Europe during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but nowhere, we 
believe, were their results so deeply 
and ently marked as in Switz- 
erland. In 1308, ahandful of 
Supigubenwei tain Teh forme 
a conspiracy to resist oppression. The 
results of that insurrection had a du- 
ration of 170 years, and it was only 
terminated by the annihilation of the 
most powerful empire that was then 
in Europe. And of what importance 
could be to the Dukes of Austria the 
small tribute of three poor cantons ? 
Why should the Swiss have proved 
so long indomitable in their resist- 
ance? The historical truth is, that 
the principal cause of that mighty 
le was the antagonism between 
feudalism and the municipalities : it 
was along war of principles. Hence 
the ter interest that belongs to 
the Swiss Revolution, if com to 
the other insurrections of the four- 
teenth century. Its history has been 
related in various chronicles, all of 
which had been thrown into the 
shade, or fallen into utter oblivion, 
when, at the commencement of this 
century, the extensive and graphic 
History of the Federal States, by 
Johann Von Muller, the Thucydides 
of Switzerland, made its ap; ce. 
His genius, patriotism, and eloquence, 
the abundance of his researches, the 
mass of documents which, by his in- 
dustry, have been made to contribute 
to his work, justly place him — 
the most illustrious historians, an 
deservedly entitle him to the admi- 
ration and gratitude of the Swiss, his 
countrymen, to whose history he has 
raised so noble a monument. Al- 
though no historian can be wholly 
without blemishes, although the course 
— — are vee which 
e of facts and events, 
Johann Von Muller is, nevertheless, 
the highest ow on Swiss his- 
, and we na‘ y have recourse 
to him for our sketch of the events 
which preceded the revolution of 


1308. 
The pastoral districts round the 
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southern portion of the lake of Lucern 
were under the suzerainty of Rudolf 
of Hapsburg, himself a Swiss noble- 
man of the canton of Aarau, before he 
was elected Emperor of Germany. 
The inhabitants of those valleys were 
bound by a federal tie. When they 
received the news of the death of the 
Emperor Rudolf, they felt some mis- 
givings as to the disturbances that 
might follow, in consequence of the 
succession to the imperial throne. A 
document forgotten in the archives, 
and published at Basle in 1760, con- 
sists of an account of their meeting on 
this occasion. Its tenor is interesting, 
because it testifies the degree of al- 
legiance which bound them to the 
empire. It states that the men of the 
valley of Uri had the pre-eminence, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the esti- 
mation in which the Freiherrn of At- 
tinghausen was held—that these men 
came along with those of Schwitz and 
Unterwalden, and, in expectation of 
bad times, bound themselves to suc- 
cour each other at any cost, with all 
their power and means, if any of 
them was exposed to violence or in- 
justice. The articles of this primitive 
federacy are as follows :—“ Whoever 
has a master, must obey him duti- 
fully. The object of their union is to 
receive in their valleys no master who 
is not their countryman, or any one 
who has purchased his functions. 
Among the confederates, every con- 
tention must be adjusted through the 
wisest. Whoever will kill, or rob, or 
act treacherously, will be judged for 
his crime, and whoever protects him 
will be banished. All must obey the 
judge in the valley, or the confe- 
derates will take compensation for 
his obstinacy. If in internal dissen- 
sions, one will not accept and 
submit to justice, all the others must 
help the adverse . These ordi- 
nances for the general good, ought, if 
God wills it, to be eternal.” 

In the meantime, Albert had been 
elected to succeed his father on the 
imperial throne, and was exerting his 
utmost efforts in y, in order 
to force back to the imperial —_ 
the rebellious feudal states. He co 


not brook any limit to his authority, 
and was little disposed to recogni 


ise 
any freedom —t the people who 
owed allegiance to his house. When 
his attention was drawn to the woody 
districts, the Waldstetten we have 
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spoken of, he sent Von Ochsenstein 
and Von Lichtenberg to them, with 
expressions of esteem for their bravery 
and honesty, and propositions of pro- 
tection for themselves and their pos- 
terity, if they would abandon and 
make over to his royal house their 
lands, abbeys, and cities ; adding that 


they could never resist the powerful U: 


arms of his Majesty, son of the great 
Rudolf; stating also, that it was not 
from a desire of taking away their 
flocks or obtaining Poe from them, 
but that the great Rudolf had im- 
pressed the Emperor with their worth 
and bravery, and that he would lead 
non to victory, and enrich them with 
ity. 

The Freiherrn and people of the 
Waldstetten am that they knew 
well and would ever remember how 
much the late emperor had been a 
good sovereign and governor, and that 
they would always think well of his 
race ; but that they loved the state of 
things in their valleys such as it had 
been with their fathers,—would per- 
sist in continuing it ; and that the Em- 

ror was requested to confirm it, as 

is father done. After this pro- 
testation, they sent Werner, Landa- 
mann of the men of Uri, to the im- 
perial court, in order to obtain the 
confirmation of their liberties. Albert 
‘was en in a distant war, and his 
affairs left in the hands of subordi- 
nates. Werner obtained nothing sa- 
tisfactory. The Valley of Schwitz, 
therefore, made an alliance of ten 
with Graf Honberg, who was 
hostile to the imperial ascendancy. 
Subsequently, however, there was 
another ee of the Freiherrn and 
men of the Waldstetten. Unwilling 
to break their allegiance, and wishing 
to remain obedient to Austria, accord- 
ing to their constitution, they sent an 
envoy to Albert, epenne him to 
ive them an impe overnor. The 
fm ror immediately despatched to 
Socee'n aes ieetoiong: cnioktn 
’n von enberg, knig! 
of ancient houses. Both were noto- 
rious for their coarseness. The val- 
leys were given up to men whose op- 
pression could not avoid leading to a 
revolt. There is every appearance that 
their appointment was made with 
that intention. Albert was deter- 
mined to annul the liberties and - 
vileges of the mountaineers, and | 
proceedings were in accordance with 
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his policy in other circumstances in 
other lands. The governors were 
ordered to inhabit the country ; Lan- 
denberg took his quarters at Sarnem, 
in Unterwalden, at the Castle of Roz- 
berg, beautifully situated on the hill, 
close to the town; and Gessler built 
a fortress, a Z’winghof, at Altorf, in 


Ti. 
The imperial genous exercised 
great severity. They laid a heavy 
toll on ae expor- 
tation in the neighbouring districts. 
The inhabitants of those ful val- 
leys suffered much, such restrictive 
measures violating their old rights. 
remain to send messengers to 
the ee with respectful expres- 
sions of their grievances. These en- 
voys did not see the sovereign, whose 
representatives gave them no hope of 
obtaining justice, nor a word of con- 
solation. It was evident that Albert’s 
intention was to rouse the spirit of the 
Waldstetten, in order to be justified 
in afterwards crushing them. The 
Swiss had ever, hitherto, lived in a 
state of calmness—passing tranquilly 
their days with their flocks, in the 
blessed enjoyment of peace ; they had 
ever met with favour, justice, and 
honour, at the hands of the Emperor, 
but they now became agitated by 
gloomy forebodin The Herr of 
Attinghausen, Walter Furst, was dis- 
tinguished among these simple popu- 
lations for his wisdom, experience, 
his wealth and noble blood, and also 
for his devotedness to his country. 
He was maestepeced in his valley, 
as well as Werner Stauffacher, in 
Schwitz, and several others equally 
devoted to the freedom of their native 
land. The people, dwelling in nu- 
merous Villages, most houses of which, 
like those of the ancient 

stood on rich meadows, or on beauti- 


ful hills, by the side of lovely mur- 
muring springs, were deeply attached 
to the habits, manners, ideas of 


their fathers. They felt an instinc- 
tive repugnance to every novelty, ac- 
customed, as they were, to a great 
uniformity of existence in their rural 
pursuits. They were generally silent 
and solitary, remaining in their cot- 
tages in calm repose after their la- 
bours. On feast or holy days onl 

did they mix and communicate wit 

each other, when all the me of the 
mountain assembled at church. Now, 
whisperings about their grievances, 
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and the injustice they were exposed 

from mouth to mouth. 
They looked up in vain to their vene- 
rated patriarchs, in their keen sense of 
the wrong sustained, and in their hope 
of justice. 

The persecutions continued. The 
ambition or wants of the Emperor 
rendered new taxations necessary ; 
nevertheless, the people of the Wald- 
stetten remained within the limits of 
legal right. In their simmering in- 
dignation, they still respected their 
liege lord, the son of the great Ru- 
dolf. But, as it is ever the case with 
worthless men in ion of unu- 
sual authority, the pride of the impe- 
rial governors grew daily more inso- 
lent. Their words and manners in- 
sulted the whole people. They spared 
no manifestation of their scorn. To 
them, the aged, respected heads of 
families were nothing more than a 
low set of peasant-nobles. One day, 
as Gessler was paees by the house 
of Stauffacher, and beheld a comfort- 


able dwelling, well-built in wood, 
and painted outside, as was the cus- 
tom, with mottoes, names, or senten- 
ces—brilliant with glazed windows,— 


he exclaimed before Stauffacher— 
“Can one allow these em to 
live in such fine houses.” In Schwitz, 
near _- oe . ae a 
nor, out the daughter 
of a man of Act ; the brothers of the 
victim killed the ogt and fled. 
One morning, one of the German 
chiefs, Wolfenschiess, came from En- 
gelberg, passing on the Alzellen, near 
the many cottages on the brow of that 
mountain, he beheld on the flowery 
meadow the beautiful wife of Konrad 
vom Ba who was absent. 
The licentious conduct of the rude 
German — ied, with ~— aan 
anguish ; she sought her hus- 
band, who hastening back in a par 
oxysin of indignation, struck down 
Spenipeisien lod abv ;.Aluador ae 

5 er as- 
sembled his men to avenge the death 
of his companions. In the meantime, 
Stauffacher was brooding over the 
envious words of the governor about 
his house; his wife also, with the 
antique energy which gave to the 
Housefrauen manly sentiments, 
anxiously foreboding, im to 
anticipate the threatening misfor- 
tune. 


Stauffacher went over the lake to 
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his friend Walter Furst, in Uri. He 
there found concealed, a young man 
whose sad adventure was related to 
him with deep emotion, by Walter 
Furst. This young man was related 
to him; his name was Erni, trans- 
formed of late into Arnold. He dwelt 
in the Melchthal, valley of the Melch, 
in Unterwalden. The Melch flows 
down the whole length of this sweet 
spot, along with other warbling 
streams, that run from the mountains; 
in the winter the sun only cheers it 
during three hours. There is no ma- 
sonry in the district, no rich harvest, 
but, it is a heavenly spot in nature, 
inhabited by a noble race. Lander- 
berg ing through the Melchthal, 
beheld Erni and his father with a 
pair of fine oxen at work ; the Gover- 
nor observed, that those ts 
could very well draw the plough 
themselves. Erni making a reply 
which gave offence, Landenberg or- 
dered the fine oxen to be taken away; 
the father complained with vehemence 
of this act of outlawry ; the blood of 
the young man warming up, with his 
stick he broke a finger of one of the 
rude spoliators. Erni fied, but soon 
heard, at Attinghausen, that the Go- 
vernor had ordered his old father’s 
eyes to be plucked out. Stauffacher 
and Furst now deplored, with sorrow, 
that all right and justice was trodden 
under foot. At the same time, they 
believed that resistance could not fail 
of bringing a cruel vengeance over the 
Waldstetten. But death was prefer- 
able to submission to an ignominious 
yoke. They concluded that each must 
sift and consult his friends and rela- 
tions ; and they resolved to meet 
secretly, not to give umbrage, on the 
Griitli (ground where bush and wood 
has been cleared) a little solitary mea- 
dow, advancing into the lake of the 
Vierwaldstetten, accessible by water 
only, and over which frowns the huge, 
steep Mytenstein. There, in the still- 
ness of night, they discussed the 
means of delivering their country; 
they communica’ to each other 
the opinion of their friends, and the 
progress of their project. ere, sub- 
sequently, Walter t brought his 
friends, Stauffacher, the son of his 
sister, Von Rudenz, of Unterwalden, 
and Melchtal, to whom the tradition 
has left the name of his native valley 
instead of his family name, came also 
accompanied by some trustworthy 
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patriots. In the meantime, the stern, 
silent, subdued demeanour of the peo- 

le, was observed by the Governors. 

hey had some suspicions of the meet- 
ings of the men of the different valleys; 
but, the more the position of the con- 
federates of the Griitli became dan- 
gerous, the higher rose the vigour of 
their hearts, and their resolute deter- 
mination to be free. 

One night, before Saint Martin’s 
day (1307), Furst, Melchtal, and Stauf- 
facher, each came, aceompanied by 
ten adjuncts from their valley. These 
thirty stout-hearted men, to whom 
the project of resistance to tyranny 
had been revealed, were deeply at- 
tached to their ancient liberty and to 
the bonds of brotherhood. The thirty- 
three patriots, thus assembled at t 
Griitli, fearless of the imperial power, 
pressed each other’s hands, with beat- 
ing he and swore, in the face of 
God and heaven, to live and die in 
sacred friendship !—to protect, in their 
valley, the innocent, oppressed people, 
and not to aye any of the nig ts 
of the house of Hapsburg, to endea- 
vour that the Governors with their 
men and soldiers should leave the 
mountains without the shedding of a 
drop of blood, and to leave to their 

sterity, pure and untouched, the 

iberty which — inherited from 
their ancestors. These noble men pro- 
claimed that the peasant had equal 
claims to the unalterable rights of 
man, as the Emperor. Their principle 
of union was, each for all, all for each. 
Such was their democracy ; they did 
not understand the name of it, but 
practised its spirit. Such were the 
men of Uri, Schwitz and Unterwal- 
den—brothers in heart, before they 
could form a political seni The pa- 
triot-mountaineers, after their sacred 
oath, unanimously came to their final 
resolution. The first day of the 
January following (1308) was fixed 
upon for the expulsion of the tyrants. 
In consequence of the extreme diffi- 
culties of communication, it was 
agreed that each district would light 
a blazing fire on the Alpine summit 
the nearest to it, as a signal of the 
success of the enterprise. Then, all 
returned to their homes, and calmly 
resumed their rural labours, remain- 
ing in tranquil e tion of the so- 
lemn day, on whic, ere many weeks, 
they would break their chains. 
owever, the space of time that 
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was to elapse between the meeting of 
the Griitli and the first of January, 
intended to be a state of lulling torpor 
and apparent resignation, me 
deeply agitated by a most unexpected 
and tragical event : Governor ler 
was killed by Wilhelm Tell, a man 
from Burglen, near Altorf, in Uri, 
Walter Furst’s son-in-law, and one of 
the ten whom he had brought to the 
Griitli. Gessler, from a capricious 
tyranny, it has been believed, but 
more probably, informed of a menac- 
ing agitation among the people, re- 
solved to discover those who were 
disposed to resist his domination. He 
had recourse to a measure not unusual 
in those ages. He ordered a hat, re- 
naey te ducal dignity of Aus- 
tria, to fixed in the square of 
Altorf. This hat, or some other head 
garb, bearing the crest or arms of the 

rince, was to be honoured and sa- 


luted by all. It would thus be easy, 


from their demeanour, to discern the 
rebelliously disposed. Tell, then about 
forty-seven years of age, scorned to 
honour the insignia of despotism, and 
the hasty, abrupt expression of his 


feelings, induced the Governor to have 
him seized. The tyrant knowing him 
to be celebrated for his skill with the 
cross-bow, ordered him to shoot an 
apple placed on the head of his son, 
stipulating that both he and the boy 
would be put to death in the case of 
a refusal. The anguish of the father 
need not be described: his supplica- 
tions were in vain, but he collected all 
the powers of his soul, and successfully 
struck the apple. In the exultation 
of his excitement, he exclaimed that 
God was with him, and that the worst 
would have happened to the Governor 
if he had killed his boy. Gessler, 
already uneasy, on beholding the ex- 
citement of the people and of Tell’s 
numerous friends, resolved to keep 
him a prisoner in Kussnach, at the 
other extremity of the lake. Accord- 
ingly, the Governor, with his guards, 
the prisoner in fetters, proceeded to 
the barge and embark They had 
reached the portion of the lake not 
very distant from the Griitli, when 
suddenly arose the dreaded Féhn; a 
southern wind of an extraordin 

violence, that passes over the Gothart, 
and which, if, in the spring, it thaws 
beneficently deep snows in one night, 
is, on the other hand, terrible in its 
fury, when, enclosed between the 
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mountains, it throws the waves of 
the narrow lake, high and deep, 
creating liquid mountainsand abysses, 
echoing fiercely through the rocks. 
Formerly, the night watches were 
doubled when the F'Ghn began to blow; 
a law forbade fires in houses; in the 
valleys, hugestones were placed on the 
roofs. Gessler and his men were ter- 
ror-struck and bewildered; but Tell 
was known to be most skilful in the 
management of a boat on such emer- 
gencies, while he was thoroughly 
acquainted with every corner of the 
lake, and gifted with great muscular 
strength. His fetters, therefore, were 
taken away, and he was ordered to 
take the government of the boat. He 
directed it skilfully towards the 
platten fels, a flat surface of rocks, 
since called TZell’s platten, close to 
which was afterwards erected a cha- 
pel. When near to the spot, he darted 
upon it with the rapidity of lightning, 
and hurled back the boat in the swel 
ing waves. Gessler and his men 
long remained bounding to and fro the 
shore; the storm subsiding, they 
finally reached the extremity of the 
lake, and taking their horses, bent 
their way towards the castle of Kuss- 
nach, on the circuitous road that 
leads to it. 

Wilhelm Tell, after his esca 
climbed over the mountain, wander 
in Schwitz, and finally placed him- 
self behind a bush or large tree, on 
the elevated part of the ascending 
road to Kussnach, over which Gessler 
must called, from its declivity, 
the hollow road. There he awaited 
his victim, and the latter advancing 
up slowly, fell mortally wounded. The 
arrow of a free man, says Zschokke, 
struck the heart of a tyrant. Johann 
von Muller observes, that Hermann 
Gessler died before the hour fixed 
for the freedom of the country; but 
that no one who feels how intoler- 
able must have been to a fiery soul 
the scorn of the ancient liberties of 
the fatherland, -will disapprove the 
deed—that it was not according to 
established laws, but that similar 
actions at Athens, and Rome, and 
among the ancient Hebrews, have been 
celebrated—that, in the same way. 
in these times, when a tyrannical 
power over the ancient freedom of 
a peaceful people cannot be borne 
any longer, such men become the 
instruments of retribution. Muller 
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affirms that the deed of Wilhelm Tell, 
gave greater courage to the men of 
the Griitli, while the cruel authority 
and vigilance of Landenberg and other 
chieftains, became naturally fiercer. 
The former assertion is scarcely ad- 
missible. The league of the patriots 
must have been greatly endangered 
by the unexpected murder of Gessler, 
unless it could have been anticipated, 
and the conspiracy could have broken 
out at the same time, by a sudden ex- 
plosion. Butno! allremained tranquil; 
nothing stirred in the villages and 
valleys ; and, the last day of 1307 
was attained with unruffied calm, 
throughout the country. At the dawn 
of the first day of 1308, however, a 
young man of Unterwalden, one of 
the thirty of the Griitli, obtained ad- 
mittance into the castle of Rozberg by 
the means of arope, hung from a win- 
dow, through the connivance of a girl 
to whom he was betrothed, and who 
had employment and a room in that 
castle: (this is the episode celebrated 
by the people of Unterwalden, when 
they sing about Joggeli and Anneli.) 
The youth afterwards drew up, by 
the same means, twenty friends who 
were waiting in the ditch. They in- 
stantly surprised and silently seized 
the commander of the tower, with his 
guards and servants, whom they im- 
prisoned ; every thing remaining out- 
wardly quiet and undisturbed, in ex- 
pectation of other events. Some hours 
after, as Landenberg emerged from 
the castle of Rozberg to go to mass, 
he was met by a number of people, 
who brought their offering of hares, 
calves, a fowls, as anew year’s gift, 
according to the old custom. The 
Governor welcoming it, ordered the 
men to bring them into the castle : 
in the mean time, one of those who 
were concealed in the tower blew a 
horn ; it was the signal agreed upon, 
whereon each having fixed hastily a 
blade at the end of his stick, rushed 
on Landenberg and all the inhabitants 
of the castle, and madethem prisoners. 
The whole Unterwalden was soon in 
commotion, and every agent of tyranny 
was captured. During the same day, 
the Twinghof wassurprised and taken 
by the men of Uri, and Stauffacher 
having assembled all the people of 
Schwitz at Lowerzer, they swarmed 
round the fort of Schwanau, which 
offered but a feeble resistance. 

the evening immense fires, like splen- 
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did meteors, blazed on every accessible 
Alpine mountain, announcing to the 
inhabitants of every hill and dale of 
the Waldstetten, that they were free. 
The greetings and rejoicings were 
boundless, Stauffacher opened his 
house to all his companions. Melchtal 
was hailed with enthusiasm in his 
valley, while his old blind father 
thanked God that he was still living; 
Walter Furst returned to his home 
where the Uri men flocked in high 
glee, when, says Muller, he especially 
and openly honoured the husband of 
his daughter, Wilhelm Tell. In the 
explosion of their exultation, however, 
these men respected every right and 
every property! not a drop of blood 
was shed. e foreign oppressors 
were made to swear never to return, 
and ordered to go back to their own 
country. From that time the Wald- 
stetten received the appellation of 
Schweizerland, in honour to Schwitz, 
because it had been the most pro- 
minent in patriotism, decision, and 
energy on the occasion. The follow- 
ing Ronde all the Swiss assembled 
and swore solemnly to remain eter- 
nally allied. 

For several months the Swiss re- 
mained without any tidings from the 
land of their former tyrants. The 
Emperor Albert, however, was pre- 
paring plans of vengeance when he was 
assassinated by his nephew, in Argau, 
at the foot of the hill on which still 
frown the ruins of the castle of Haps- 
burg, thecradle of his family. The day 
came, 1315, when his heir, the Duke 
of Austria, was in a position to claim 
the apanage of his race, and force the 
Swiss to a terrible reckoning for past 
outrages. The Duke, proud and 
brave, assembled a brilliant chivalry; 
he headed his host with confidence ; 
he had round him a Gessler and Lan- 
denberg, both thirsting for revenge, 
and many of the most valorous 
knights of Germany. In the mean 
time the confederates were not slum- 
bering: 400 men from Uri—300 from 
Unterwalden—500 from Schwitz, 

laced themselves on a hill between 
insielden and Schwitz, facing the 
lain, towards which the Duke and 
his host were bending their way. The 
brilliant army, dazzling with steel and 
plumes, beheld with scorn the moun- 
taineers, closely serried in solemn 
silence—the silence of prayer, when 
fervently swearing to conquer or die. 
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The enemy rashly and disorderly rush- 
ed upon the Swiss, and their horses 
soon becoming entangled in the mud 
and reeds, the patriots fell upon them 
like an avalanche. Nothing could 
resist their fury. Ina few hours the 
Duke had scarcely a man left, and 
took to an ignoble flight from the 
immortal field of Morgarten—the 
Marathon of Switzerland. The bat- 
tle of Morgarten, when the Swiss were 
not yet organized as a nation, when 
they were unskilled in warfare, rolled 
back the Germanic essions for a 
length of time. Had it been lost, 
Germany and Germanism might have 
absorbed that fair land, and annihilat- 
ed its nationality. It was, therefore, a 
decisive battle, as much soas the battle 
of Marathon; and we cannot explain 
the reasons which induced the industri- 
ous author of the fifteen decisive bat- 
tles (Professor Creasy), to refuse to it 
the honour of being included in his 
work, whilst we believe that a few of 
those which he introduces were not 
wholly decisive, and one of them espe- 
cially (Karl Martel), so little so, that 
there are very fair grounds mentioned 
by Michelet and Sismondi, which 
would justify the belief that this de- 
cisive battle has never been fought. 
One of the most instructive and in- 
teresting objects of study in history, is 
the simultaneous idea or principle 
which, at thesame period, agitate, and 
transform into heroic bands, whole po- 
pulations, distant from, and unknown 
to, each other. Popular insurrections 
form the characteristic feature of the 
fourteenth century; and, whilst the 
Swiss were proclaiming their freedom, 
and consecrating it for ever, at Mor- 
garten, = a with their Bruce, 
were repelling the ferocious aggression 
of Edward the First, with an invincible 
rseverance. After Bruce and his 
orce had been decimated, the Scottish 
hero, although in a state of languor 
from fatigue and privations, emerged 
from the desolate Isle of Rachrin, on 
the northern coast of Ireland, where 
he had taken refuge—attacked and 
defeated the English twice in the 
spring of 1307; again, on a memor- 
able day, in 1308, and finally in June, 
1313, at Bannockburn. Undoubtedl 
the Scottish war cannot be call 
strictly aes ees insurrec- 
tion, since the Scotch were repelling 
an invasion ; nevertheless, they were 
animated, as well as the Swiss, by the 
5 
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same hatred of foreign masters, and 
deep love for their nationality. 
Takes von Muller, in his brief nar- 
rative of the Swiss revolution, and of 
the adventures of Wilhelm Tell, es- 
tablishes the authenticity of all his 
statements on the subject. In sundry 
notes, he adds that Tell belonged to a 
respectable family of Burglen; that 
he had two sons ; that the hero’s pos- 
terity ceased in 1684, in the male line, 
and with a certain Verena, in the fe- 
male line, in 1720; still, that it is im- 
possible to decide with precision in 
what relationship hestood with regard 
to Walter Furst; that Tell, fought at 
Morgarten, and lost his life, in 1354, in 
endeavouring to save a child from a 
flood at Burglen, stating as an indisput- 
able testimony of all he advances, that 
in 1388, when the chapel raised on 
Tell’s platte was inaugurated, and an 
anual divine service established at the 
Landsgemeind, near Altorf, 114 per- 
sons, then living, solemnly aftirmed 
that they had known Wilhelm Tell. 
When the Scandinavian Chronicle of 
Saxo Grammaticus was printed for the 
first time in 1486, containing the adven- 
ture of the Dane Tocco, condemned 
also by the king to shoot an apple on 
the head of his son, clamorous voices 
were heard asserting that the person 
and adventure of Tell were a mere 
importation from the north, devoid of 
truth. TheSwiss historian indignantly 
repels such an audacious, heartless 
scepticism, on the ground that similar 
circumstances may take place in an- 
othercountry andanother age. He ad- 
duces the testimony of the Chronicle of 
Klingenberg, which brings its narra- 
tive to the close of the fourteenth 
century; that of Russ, a Lucerner, 
who closes his book in 1480, with a 
Tellenlied ; that of the Lucerne state 
writer, Etterling, who, during the first 
moiety of the fifteenth century, found 
the memory of Tell living in every 
valley ; Freudenberg’s Danish fable ; 
Balthazar’s Defence of Tell, 1760 ; 
Emanuel von Haller’s Lecture at 
Berne, in 1772 ; and finally the testi- 
mony of the 114 persons mentioned— 
all of which he considers as irrefrag- 
able proofs of the truth of his narra- 
tive and statements about Wilhelm 
Tell, concluding enthusiastically— 
“Most truly hath this hero lived, and 
hath God been thanked for his deed 
against the oppressor of the Wald- 
stette; through him the fatherland 
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hath thrived so that he deserves the 
gratitude of posterity.” 

There is scarcely any event in his- 
tory so interwoven with the popular 
Salons as the traditional sete re- 
lating to Wilhelm Tell ; on the other 
hand, there has ever existed a class of 
sceptics who readily reject as a myth 
every traditional testimony, however 
irrefragable and convincing it may 
appear ; and, moreover, political pas- 
sions, either of an excessive democra- 
tical patriotism, or devotion to abso- 
lutism, have made the story of Tell an 
instrument of their animosity. We 
must endeavour to exhibit the pure 
truth in this history, irrespective of 
an exaggerated, romantic patriotism, 
as well as of an unreasonable scepti- 
cism. We must separate the tradi- 
tion from history, and see how far— 
as it has happened so often in the 
history of the world—circumstances 
of little import, when they take place, 
gradually expand in narration with the 
course of time, are often transformed 
into mere fables, while they penetrate 
slowly into the domain of | history, 
contradictory facts becoming embo- 
died in one sole person. Itis already 
more than a century since the ques- 
tion has often been asked, especially 
in Germany, what was really the part 
taken by Tell in the insurrection of 
Switzerland in 1308? The genius and 
noble soul of Schiller have been in- 
spired by the subject ; his tragic muse 
gave a new impulse to the curiosit 
of the public, a vast majority of whic 
accepted the play as pure history, 
whilst it awoke the curiosity of the 
learned about the story. 


The Swiss have always been at- 
tached to the memory of their Tell ; 
he is to them the hero of their liberty ; 
and a man thus honoured during ages, 


whose glory received incessant addi- 
tions, through the poetry and imagi- 
nation of the people, becomes unas- 
sailable ; the strangest illusions about 
his person and actions ensue. The 
Swiss, for instance, forget that Tell, 
according to their version, must have 
murdered Gessler from behind a bush, 
and without any danger to his own 
person; but they defend their hero 
with an over-ardent zeal, arising per- 
haps from their anxiety of attributing 
a brilliant chivalric commencement to 
their revolution, which, however great 
in its consequences, was, after all, lit- 
tle more than a bloodless, quiet insur- 
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rection of a few pastoral valleys. The 
belief in Tell has been so excessive 
among the Swiss—so much a fact they 
had at heart—that any one among 
them who would have dared to ex- 
ress a doubt as to its truth, would 
ave been considered as traitor to his 
country. On the other hand, the ad- 
versaries of Tell’s tradition abandon 
themselves to a sweeping denial, be- 
cause the same adventure is related 
by Saxo, in his Scandinavian Chroni- 
cle, without thinking that a similarit 
in the traditions may exist among dif- 
ferent nations without plagiarism on 
either side—that the two stories are 
not precisely similar. They forget 
that the Swiss story ensuliile spread 
and had taken deep root in the Alpine 
regions long before the appearance of 
the Danish narrative, and that sucha 
coincidence does not justify the rejec- 
tion of other decisive grounds and do- 
cuments. Oral traditions are the only 
records of the origin and cradle of 
nations; their traditions must subse- 
quently traverse the religious and 
— effusions of an infant people, 
y whom their truth, blended with 
mythical embellishments, are saved 
from oblivion. In the course, move- 
ments, and progress of time, when a 
people emerge from infancy and be- 
come an organized nation, they mani- 
fest a yearning for something positive 
about their history; they no longer 
feel satisfied with tame traditions, 
uncertain legends; they endeavour to 
construct for themselves a brilliant 
historical origin, and earnestly seek 
among their early traditions the mate- 
rials for an historical edifice. Such 
was the case with the people of Swit- 
zerland. When, by their undaunted 
heroism, their fatherland had attained 
a lofty position, they commenced, 
through chronicles and documents, 
to lay the foundation of their history, 
but at a time when it was not easy 
to establish a clear distinction between 
the poetical tradition and the histori- 
cal facts, and when it was almost im- 
possible not to mix both. It has, 
therefore, been difficult to separate 
the two elements, legend and history, 
in the case of Wilhelm Tell, as mate- 
rial divergences exist in the chronicles. 
For instance, it is not an insignificant 
fact that those of the fourteenth cen- 
t are silent on many events and 
actions described by the writers of a 
subsequent age; there are, however, 
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circumstances that may explain this 
anomaly. Let us cast a glance on the 
sources of Swiss history, namely, 
Riiss, Etterlin, Stumpf and Tschudi, 
which have been admirably analysed 
by Kopp. It will be seen with what 
facility they—and the latter especially 
- — the various traditions, and 
what difference there exists between 
their statements and others—namely, 
the most ancient documents, two of 
which, being the most ancient and 
respectable, claim our first attention : 
they are the “Special History of Berne” 
by Konrad Justinger, and a general 
chronicle of Johannes, a monk of 
Winterthur. 

Justinger, a native of Berne, was 
appointed, in 1391, secretary to the 
great council, and in 1411, one of the 
writers of the city. He died in 1426, 
so that he lived during a considerable 
portion of the fourteenth century, and, 
may be considered as a very near con- 
temporary of Tell. In 1420, he was 
desired by the Republic of Berne to 
write a history of his native country, 
and executed his task in the form of 
a chronicle, which he brings down 
to the year 1420. He is not free from 
the defects of a chronicler, namely, the 
absence of criticism, as well as of the 
investigation of events, with a great 
simplicity ; but his work is of import- 
ance in the annals of the Swiss Con- 
federation. He must have been held 
in much estimation to be intrusted 
by his native city with such an hon- 
ourable charge ; he had the advan- 
tage of participating in all public 
affairs, which gives weight to his nar- 
rative, while the majority of medieval 
chroniclers were ecclesiastics, living 
in monastic cells, from which they 
seldom stirred, and could not, there- 
fore, have a clear, free, practical com- 
prehension of the agitations and 
movements of the world. Justinger, 
on the contrary, mixed all his life 
with state and political transactions, 
and evinces sak ieiemeat and clear- 
ness of conception. G. E. Haller 
(Biblioth. der Schweizergeschichte) 
and Kopp, in his collection of docu- 
ments (Lucerne, 1835), consider him as 
one of the most trustworthy, valuable 
authorities in history. Now, Justin- 
ger gives, in his terse, old German 
style, a brief account of the Revolu- 
tion of 1308, and of the battle of 
Morgarten, but is silent upon Tell. 
A contemporary does not mention the 
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name of the hero, who, at a later 
period, is considered as the deliverer 
of his country, and as having given 
the first blow which led to the free- 
dom and glory of the Waldstetten. 
It may be observed that the details 
of the events of 1308 had little in- 
terest for the chronicler of the city of 
Berne, which Republic only joined the 
Confederacy in 1353 ; but the history 
could not have passed over the name 
of a man whose heroism was of 80 
recent a date—to whom the Confeder- 
ation was indebted for its liberty and 
glory ;. it was in the natural course of 
things that he should mention the 
glorious services of the hero of Uri, 
in the course of his narrative, and en- 
deavour to link the history of his city 
more intimately with that of the pri- 
mitive cantons, with whom Berne had 
formed an eternal bond. Moreover, 
Berne had long been hostile to Austria. 
It was an opportunity for rendering 
the Austrian domination still more 
hateful. Could the silence of Justin- 
ger be the result of a jealousy of the 
glory of another canton? Itis scarcely 
admissible, as the relations between 
Berne and the Waldstetten were of 
the most friendly nature. We must 
conclude that the adventures of Tell 
had not that importance which was at- 
tributed to them afterwards, and were 
not considered as having any weight 
in history. Had it been otherwise, 
his name must have appeared in a 
chronicle relating the events of the 
Waldstetten and the Austrian war ; 
and it was in the spirit, according 
to the custom of the chroniclers of 
all times, not to allow individual and 
personal actions to interrupt the ge- 
neral history, unless they were cha- 
racterized by a surpassing eclat. The 
chronicle of Justinger was published 
for the first time at Berne in 1818. 
Johannes von Winterthur is the 
other contemporary testimony of the 
Swiss history during the fourteenth 
century. He says that he was at 
school at the time of the battle of 
Morgarten, and saw the Duke of 
Austria as he passed through Winter- 
thur in his flight. Nothing very cer- 
tain is known about the life of this 
Johannes, excepting that he was a 
monk, dwelling in a convent, where, 
it is conjectured, he died in 1348 or 
1349. He left a chronicle, in bad 
Latin, which consists of the History 
of the Emperor Frederick I1., to the 
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time of the death of the writer. In 
consequence of the wider field it em- 
braces, it has claims to a more general 
interest than the work of Justinger. 
He made a judicious use of the docu- 
ments then existing, and of the testi- 
mony and conversation of the elderly 

ople who were still living, and he 

as entitled one-third of his chronicle 
as being gathered from contemporaries 
and eye-witnesses. Johannes cannot 
be free from the weaknesses of his 
timeand of his position. Retired in his 
convent he has not a clear notion of 
the events then passing at a distance, 
of the Germanic affairs, for instance, 
at that time, very complicated ; but 
his statements on the subject of his 
country,and of the confederates, evince 
great honesty and a fair degree of in- 
tellectual culture ; they have never 
been doubted, and are considered as 
deserving of esteem and confidence by 
Haller, Sak and others. He also 


relates, but briefly, the Revolution, 
as well as the battle of Morgarten, 
and says nothing of Wilhelm Tell. 
His silence is perhaps more si 
than that of Justinger. 


ificant 
e was 
a contemporary of Tell; he must 
have heard of him ; his convent was 
not very distant from the Wald- 
stetten. Why has he not touched at 
least, on the remarkable events which 
must have taken place in the neigh- 
bouring mountains! How could he, 
with the general plan of his work, 
pass over a man who was supposed 
to be the author of so great a change? 
He describes the cause of the struggle 
with Austria, and does not mention 
the name of a man who must then 
have held a conspicuous position 
among the insurgents! On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
the chronicle of Johannes is a collec- 
tion of oral news, of popular reports, 
and that the adventures of Tell had 
not yet, perhaps, penetrated widely 
into the mass of materials for popular 
ip. The silence of this chronicle, 
owever, on the subject of Tell is a 
proof that he was not a man of that 
importance which posterity has attri- 
buted to him; and that whatever 
action or deed he may have performed, 
it could, by no means, have any in- 
fluence on the insurrection and success 
of the three cantons. 
The medizval annalists of German 
are also silent on the subject of Tell. 
It may be objected that the commu- 
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nications between Germany and Swit- 
zerland were then rare and difficult ; 
still, one of the latest German chro- 
niclers, Mutius, who lived and wrote 
at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, whose narrative is founded 
on respectable sources and documents, 
relates the insurrection of the Wald- 
stetten—describes forcibly the ex- 
cesses and crimes of the Governors, 
as well as the battle of Morgarten, 
and the name of Wilhelm Tell is not 
once to be met with. With respect 
to the Austrian chronicles, it may be 
naturally inferred that their omission 
of every thing concerning Tell arose 
from a strong feeling of political an- 
tipathy and wounded pride; even 
the modern Austrian historians pass 
lightly over the Revolution of 1308, 
and scornfully reject, without the 
slightest investigation, the Swiss tra- 
ditions as mere fables. 

We now come to the subsequent 
writers on Swiss history. A whole 
century separates them from those 
we have mentioned. The latter, 
it has been seen, were contem- 
poraries and eye-witnesses of the 
events they relate. They were simple, 
honest, sensible chroniclers. e 
images of their times lives in them. 
They do not endeavour to give ex- 
aggerated fabulous colours to their 
descriptions and statements. Not a 
shadow of romantic tendency is to be 
found in them. They did not think 
of the future, but merely of the past. 
They were not influenced by the 
late splendid fame of their fatherland, 
when, after the glorious victories of 
Granson and oats, the name of 
Switzerland became formidable to 
every Euro State. It is quite 
different with the later writers. Ani- 
mated by patriotism and national 
enthusiasm, they attribute great im- 
portance to events relatively insig- 
nificant ; they invest with brilliant 
colours, and an e rated signifi- 
cance, the modest origin of their 
country, and reject whatever circum- 
stances might throw a shade of doubt 
on their cherished convictions. They 
could not admit that the glorious 
aay of their country could be 
devoid of some noble and chivalrous 
traits at its commencement. It is 
well known that such a tendency is 
frequently detected among the most 
talented and estimable historians. In 
this respect Tschudi is the most par- 
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tial among the later Swiss chroniclers ; 
they are: Melchior Russ, Etterlin, 
Stumpf, and Tschudi. All subsequent 
chroniclers or historians of Switzer- 
land, Stettler, Grasser, Simler, and 
a host of others, have only drawn 
from them all their materials. 

The late chroniclers just named 
differ from those of the fourteenth 
century, already mentioned, for, the 
all relate the adventure of Tell, suc 
as it is generally believed in our time, 
and such as we have given it, with 
insignificant divergences in some of 
the details. The course of time, the 
popular imagination have invested 
with romantic colours, the distant 
events which now reappear with 
them,  serwagee a mixture of his- 
torical facts, with popular traditions, 
that had received a variety of embel- 
lishments during their long verbal 
existence. 

Melchior Russ belonged to a pa- 
trician family of Lucerne, and lived 
during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. He was secretary to the 
legal council in his native city, and 
wrote a chronicle of the Confederacy, 
which extends to the year 1414. ti 
was printed for the first time at Berne 
in 1835. There is no trace in him of 
careful accuracy and diligent re- 
search. His work is a rough com- 
pilation of discordant elements, devoid 
of judgment in the selection of docu- 
ments, containing, sometimes, the 
grossest errors in history and chro- 
nology. It is, moreover, chiefly de- 
wae: to the history of his native 
city. Kopp has observed that no re- 
liance can be placed upon him. 

Johann Stumpf, born at Bruchsal 
in 1500, studied in the Universities of 
Strasburg and Heidelberg, entered 
the church ; but soon after, yielding 
to the influence of Zwingli, he became 
a reformer. He entered the Pro- 
testant Church, and died in 1566. His 
chronicle (Zurich, 1548), extends to 
the year 1545. It is one of the most 
estimable fruits of conscientious his- 
torical labours, and has enjoyed, most 
deservedly, as it is affirmed by Haller, 
the most extraordinary publicity; but 
it is a composition more topographical 
and statistical than historical. It 
commences with an excellent descri 
tion of Switzerland, and is remarkable 
for the Owen of the political and 
statistical relations of the time. The 
historical portion of the work, there- 
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. fore, is the least important. With 
reference to the story of Tell, he 
seems to have been led away by his 
sentiments, with the best intentions 
to remain truthful. 

Peterman Etterlin, of Lucerne, lived 
at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and the commencement of the six- 
teenth. His chronicle relates the 
history from 863 to 1503. It was 

rinted at Basle in 1752. The work 
rs evident traces of great zeal, 
despite his having borrowed almost 
too abundantly from his predecessors. 
Haller has no confidence in him on 
several points, and accuses him of 
credulity, as well as of mixing the 
true with the false, which was more 
excusable with the chroniclers of the 
fourteenth century. Etterlin cannot 
be considered as having penetrated 
deep into historical truth, nor in his 
being invested with the dignity of an 
historical authority. 

But let us pause before the most 

——- among the chroniclers of 


witzerland. Tschudi, born in 1505, 
‘was Governor of Rorschah and Baden, 
later Landamann, of Glaris, after- 
wards ennobled by the Emperor, Fer- 


dinand I, and died in 1572. His 
chronicle of Switzerland (Basle, 1734), 
not only deserves the first place 
among all those who have treated the 
same subject, but it would be difficult 
to find its equal in other lands. He 
is the Froissard of Switzerland, and, 
on the whole, more generally accurate 


and dispassionate than the chronicler be 


of Valenciennes. Tschudi was the first 
to bring order among the then ex- 
isting documents. He was indefati- 
gable in the research of new, original 
sources of history ; he was in com- 
munication with many of the most 
important men of his time ; and his 
work may be considered, by the care 
brought into its composition, and the 
classification, to have attained the 
point when a chronicle becomes his- 
tory. He gives a fresh artistical life 
to the shapeless materials of former 
ages, and a most attractive literary 
form to every portion of his subject. 
As it breathes the most glowing pa- 
triotism, the chronicle has naturally 
become a national work. Is it fault- 
less }—Certainly not. Tschudi often 
fails in the intelligence of historical 
facts ; he evinces little political depth, 
and an excess of naiveté ; he often at- 
taches great importance to events 
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which have none, and at times verges 
onromance. He is toooftenrhetorical, 
and at times sacrifices truth to out- 
ward beauty. His patriotism inflames 
his soul with hatred for Austria ; 
and he is too anxious to find, and 
enhance the cases in which he can in- 
dulge in his aversion. The story of Tell 
is an instance of it. He falls into a sin- 

lar contradiction in his narrative. 

e sees but one aspect in the history 
of the old confederates, and avoids 
the testimonies that might coun- 
teract his point of view. He is too 
often disposed to cut the Gordian 
knot. Like Livy, he is an historian 
who has a system of his own, towards 
which every thing must converge. 
The defects of Tschudi are the more 
to be regretted, as Johannes Von 
Muller has proclaimed his unlimited 
admiration for him, and sometimes 
follows him but too blindly. The 
chronicler is the less excusable in 
overstepping the limits of truth, to 
gratify his inclinations and political 
passion, since he had every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the truth—for 
instance, in the case of Tell. It is 
impossible that he could not have 
found the irrefragable testimonies 
clearly opposed to the supposition of 
his influence over the Swiss Revolu- 
tion; but no! it would have been 
too painful to him to discover the 
proofs of the popular exaggerations, 
which would have crushed his ideal 
of dramatic chivalry. Whatever may 
the real merits of Tschudi, and 
the services he certainly has rendered 
to history, his assertions must, on 
several oceasions, be accepted with 
reserve. 

Now, that we know something of 
the Swiss chroniclers, we must see 
how they differ in their account of 
Wilhelm Tell. Stumpf, Etterlin, and 
Tschudi, relate that he was loaded 
with chains, after having struck the 
apple, because of the second arrow 
with which he threatened the Gover- 
nor. Russ says, that it was in con- 
sequence of the agitation of the as- 
sembled people. Russ says also, that 
on the stormy lake, Tell pushed the 
boat behind the rocks, having seized 
his cross-bow, and sprang immediately 
after from behind the bank, and killed 
the Governor. In this version, the 
action of Tell, however improbable, 
is more heroic than the others, in 
which he waylays his victim, and de- 
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liberately commits the murder. In 
Russ and the elder chroniclers the 
story is mentioned very briefly, whilst 
in Etterlin, and especially in Tschudi, 
it is related with new details. The 
latter, especially, invests it with adra- 
matic form. He knows what Gessler 
thought and said—the age of Tell’s 
boy. He says there was not yet any 
snow on theground. Again, Etterlin 
relates that Tell excused himself of 
not having bowed before the Austrian 
hat, on the ground of his heedlessness, 
adding that if it were not so—if he 
were not giddy and heedless, he would 
not be called der Zell (from talen, 
saucy, boyish), which was evidently 
his surname. Tschudi omits this 
detail ; it would have impaired the 
manly boldness of his hero. He re- 
presents him also as one of the acting 
chiefs of the men of the Griitli, whilst 
no such assertion is to be found any 
where else. Stumpf, who is judicious 
and favourable to the tradition, ob- 
serves that the only object of Gessler 
in his cruelty, was to force Tell to 
reveal the secret of the suspected 
conspiracy, and that the latter by his 
imprudence augmented the suspicions 
of the Governor. The chroniclers of 
the sixteenth century are not in ac- 
cordance on the pre-eminent facts. 
With respect to the divergence to be 
met with among all, as to the name 
or the orthography of the Governor’s 
name, as — slight differences in 
the date, it cannot be of great import- 
ance. Such differences are to be met 
with, in all historians, even those re- 
lating recent events. But the most 
certain and singular circumstance is 
that the contemporaries of the four- 
teenth century are silent on Tell, and 
that the writers who lived 150 or 200 
years after him take possession of the 
rough traditions, andrelatethem with 
abundant details, giving the names 
and dates, describing the localities, 
and a variety of conversations and 
persons, very little known before 
them. They evidently considered it 
as a duty of a zealous patriot to ex- 
tend, analyze, embellish such tra- 
ditions, and raise them to a historical 
basis of the history of their country. 
With Russ, Tell is no political cha- 
racter, but an isolated individual 
merged into the mass ; with Simler 
and Tschudi he is invested with a 
dramatic and political character, and 
one of the leaders of the Griitli. It is 
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inexplicable how Muller, who had 
studied all the original sources with ~ 
discrimination in other cases, can have 
adoptedso many eventsand traditions, 
with their exaggerations, and have 
transmitted them to posterity, shel- 
tered under the authority of hisname. 
He follows Tschudi blindly; but 
what were the sources where the 
latter, along with Russ and others, 
could have drawn from? It appears 
evident that they trusted implicitly 
the popular verbal traditions—the 

ople’s ditties—the Volksliedern. 

he mass of the favourite beliefs of 
the people, on their own history, are 
always more or less thrown into the 
mould of songs, in which the tra- 
dition appears and lives, with varied 
shades and changes. They become 
the guiding stars of the chronicler 
before they pass into the domain of 
historical writings. The great num- 
ber and variety of such songs engender 
a variety of forms, as well as of con- 
struction. Thus, the chroniclers often 
differ from each other in their narra- 
tive of the sameevents. Each popu- 
lation gives to his song the colours and 
turn of its own taste; there is no 
check, no limit ; and it is an arduous 
task for the historian to discriminate 
the real tradition among so many. In- 
deed, at times it is impossible. He 
adopts that which seems to him the 
most probable, the most plausible, 
often the most suitable; and so it 
happens that, in the course of time, a 
tradition, which had originally ap- 
peared with a variety of forms and 
interpretations, is beheld in history as 
an irrefragable fact, endowed with 
unity and authority and accepted as 
such by the public. 

There is no certainty as to the 
epoch when the story of Tell was 
embodied in songs and ditties ; but 
there is no doubt that the divergences 
of the chronicles on the subject must 
be ascribed to them. The details 
given by Russ and Tschudi are to be 
met with in the popularsongs. Seve- 
ral of them have been preserved and 
are still sung in the Alpine valleys. 
One of them consists of a poetical 
diemape between father and son, du- 
ring the scene of the apple. Another, 
—with man peters on the Revo- 
lution, on Tell and Morgarten, very 
nearly such as they are in Tschudi,— 
is in stanzas, and in very good German 
of the time ; it was published for the 
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first time in 1623. A third song, es- 
pecially noticed by Haller and Kopp, 
is entitled Urner Spiel; it was very 
popular, and appeared in print in 
1740. Here the name of the Governor 
is not to be found, nor that of Wal- 
ter Fiirst. Tell occupies the princi- 
- place in it, but devoid of the au- 

ity attributed to him by Muller. 
He says to the Governor—“ If I were 
sensible and rational, my name would 
not be Tell.” Which feature of tim- 
idity is preserved by Etterlin and 
Tschudi, and adopted by Schiller with 
the intention of adding to the inno- 
cence of Tell and the justice of his 
cause. In this Lied also, Tell and 
the confederates unite and proclaim 
their freedom, after the murder of the 
tyrant. 

These songs, and others less im- 
portant, more local, which we will 
not mention, bear evident traces of 
their ancient genuineness, whatever 
little modifications and polish they 
must have been subject to, especially 
when they were aide No 
doubt such songs could not be the 
only materials for the narratives of 
the chronicles we are speaking of ; 
but it is very probable that the wri- 
ters of the sixteenth century eager] 
adopted the old popular songs wit. 
the events they extolled, considering, 
perhaps, these ditties and the popular 
traditions, doing justice to facts, over- 
looked by the dry, isolated, inexpe- 
rienced chronicler of the fourteenth 
century ; and the variety of colourin 
of the Hedern, subj to the vari 
local influences, can explain the di- 
vergences so flagrant in Russ, Etterlin, 
and Tschudi. 

Generally, when a tradition is es- 
tablished on an historical basis and 
forms part of wm 5 the following 
age accepts it as truth. It has been 

uite the reverse with the story of 

ell. Already during the century in 
which Tell lived, doubts must have 
existed about his person and deeds ; 
for, the meeting of the 114 persons had 
an official character, the object of which 
was to place them definitely in his- 
tory; a the object has even been more 
than fulfilled, since the meeting, as the 
testimony of the 114 has been a han- 
dle to protect the nia and 
@ weapon to silence those who hesi- 
tated in accepting the whole story of 
Tell. The first doubt publicly mani- 
fested on the subject is found in a 
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letter of Guillimanus, in 1607. The 
next learned sceptic in the case of 
Tell was Iselin, who flatly denies the 
truth of the whole, because there is 
no mention of it in the old historians, 
and because the same is related of 
Tocco, under the Danish king, Harold, 
and that it must have been known to 
them long before the Austrian domina- 
tion, as the Swiss are of Scandinavian 
origin. Those denials passed unno- 
ticed ; but now came an attack on 
Tell that could not remain unanswered. 
In 1760 appeared the publication en- 
titled, “Wilhelm Tell, a Danish Fable,” 
by H. Freudenberger. The author 
notes the contradictions of the chroni- 
clers,—the silence of the older ones,— 
his having examined the spot where 
Tell and the boy stood, who must have 
been too distant from each other to 
admit the possibility of the apple 
being struck ; finally, that the Swiss 
are descendants of the Swedes, and 
that they must have brought the tra- 
dition with them. This publication 
created great indignation in Switzer- 
land. The eftigy of the author and 
the work itself were officislly and 
solemnly burned by the headsman. 
This novel mode of refutation, un- 
doubtedly deterred others from pub- 
lishing openly their opinions on this 
question, which had taken such dee 
roots in the hearts of the people. 
great number of defences of the his- 
tory of Wilhelm Tell appeared subse- 
quently in French or German. The 
are all founded, moreor less, on the fol- 
lowing grounds: The meeting of the 
114 persons in 1388 (but this proves 
merely Tell’s existence ; they swore 
having known him, nothing more) ; 
his race having long lived after him ; 
the local traditions; the chapels 
raised to his memory ; the yearly fes- 
tivals ; the old manuscripts of Uri : 
the pictures and the tree on the 
square of Altorf; the testimony of so 
many respectable men ; and, finally, 
the punishment of those who deny 
the truth of the tradition. The ma- 
jority of those arguments are very 
feeble, and have already been ex- 
plained. Who will ever consider a 
chapel as a testimony in favour of 
historical truth? What is said about 
the Uri ee is a puerility ; 
we have searched and inquired in 
vain. But, above all, who will ever 
consider as an argument, highly fa- 
vourable to the truth of the story of 
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Tell, the persecuting, as heretics, those 
who doubt it, burning their works, 
from a political and religious enthu- 
siasm. 

Emanuel Von Haller, deeply versed 
in Swiss history, found himself ac- 
cused of being the author of the pub- 
lication of Freudenberger. He was 
menaced with persecution, and in 
order to pacify his countrymen was 
obliged to put himself on the side of 
the defenders of Tell. He delivered 
a lecture on thesubject at Berne (1773). 
It was a concession on his part. The 
arguments in favour of Tell are every 
where the same. Zurlauben is the 
only one who adds that the tree under 
which stood the boy, was still to be 
seen in 1567, and that Tell fought at 
Morgarten. Among all the apologists 
of the story of Tell, Johannes Von 
Muller has more than all contributed 
to disseminate the tradition with all 
its exaggerations and fabulous embel- 
lishments. He has yielded to the 
false patriotism and vanity of his 
countrymen, and has done the greater 
injury to truth, as his genius and au- 
thority are of the highest order. 

If the romantic adventures attri- 


buted to Tell, are characterized by 


great popular exaggerations, verging 
upon the limits of fable, the doubts 
and denials expressed about his exist- 
ence must, on the other hand, appear 
inadmissible. We have ascribed a 
reason for the silence of his contem- 
poraries. If it is not true that his 
posterity lived long after him, as as- 
serted, it isno proof that such a man 
has never existed. The chapels, coins, 
processions in his honour, must have 
a certain weight in favour of a real 
Tell ; although several of them, it 
appears, originally intended for the 
commemoration of the battle of Mor- 
garten, were gradually changed in 
their object, and became memorials of 
his heroism. It would seem impos- 
sible for a whole population to rise like 
one man, and invest one sole indivi- 
dual with so much glory, if that indi- 
vidual had never existed, and if he 
had not performed some striking ac- 
tion. Of this truth, the testimony of 
the 114 persons of Uri, who officially 
assembled in 1388, and declared that 
they all had known a Wilhelm Tell 

is sufficient. It cannot be sup 

that so many people would come and 
state solemnly a falsehood ; and their 
honesty, as well asthe truth of the cir- 
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cumstance, have never been contested. 
Tell must, therefore, have been perhaps 
a local hero, or done something unusual 
and bold, which struck the imagina- 
tion of his countrymen of Uri, but 
some action or other divested, of an 
paar or any significance wit 
reference to the Revolution of 1308, 
which would explain the silence of 
the contemporaries of Berne and 
Zurich, whilst most of the chroniclers 
who came 200 years after, collected 
the popular tales and ditties that were 
then scattered throughout the land ; 
whilst, also, Tschudi, from his enthu- 
siastic patriotism and hatred to Aus- 
tria, adopts eagerly both the written 
documents andall the local tales. What 
must have been the deed performed 
by Tell, it is not easy to decide. Un- 
doubtedly he must ened taken part 
in the insurrection of the three can- 
tons, and done something which har- 
monized with the general feeling of 
wrath against the Governor, more than 
— Austria, which was not, after 
all, so very guilty as represented by 
Muller, and with whom the confeder- 
ates were by no means disposed to come 
to an open rupture. Their hatred was 
against the Governors. Their success 
against them, led subsequently to the 
resolution of shaking off entirely the 
Austrian yoke. These Governors in- 
spired t terror. A hat, with the 
arms of Austria, being planted in the 
public square to test the fidelity of 
the people, Tell was the likely man to 
avoid the homage required. He did 
not brave the Governor, but took 
another direction, and pretended not 
having seen the hat. far, there is 
nothing improbable in all this; but 
it was ery for his name becoming 
noted and his person admired. He 
was spoken of in Altorf, and after- 
wards in the neighbouring valleys, 
although whatever his deed may have 
been, it exercised no influence on the 
Revolution, although he took no dis- 
tinguished part in the events that fol- 
lowed. Had he been to Switzerland, 
an like Hofer in Tyrol, his 
name would not have-been passed over 
and forgotten, whilst those of Walter 
F is father-in-law, Stauffacher 
and old, from the Melchtal, a 
ae in so many circumstances. The 
eed of Tell was a small episode in a 
great drama, in the action and success 
of which he had no personal influ- 
ence, and which would have been 
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precisely the same in its action and 
lorious results, had he never lived. 
We have explained how Tell must 
have become the symbol of Swiss 
heroism and of their love for liberty. 
Every detail became a new feature of 
his heroism ; others were added. 
Even the close of his life became 
marked by greatness of soul. The 
tradition asserts that he perished in 
saving a child from aflood. Ever 
trait of his history is described wit 
glowing colours,—of course, the cru- 
elty of the Governor, especially. Tell 
was a good marksman. Gessler orders 
him to strike the apple, or kill his 
son. Perhaps the vague remembrance 
of the Scandinavian story, introduced 
the episode of Tocco, the Swiss (Suwevt) 
being, as observed before, of Swedish 
descent. Thus, the people of Uri 
transformed their unimportant local 
hero into a great national hero; and 
the creations of their enthusiasm, 
vanity, and imagination, penetrated 
into the chronicles, and afterwards 
into the graver domain of history. 
We have more than once alluded 
to the Scandinavian chronicle of Saxo 
Grammaticus, in which a Danish king 
orders Toko to shoot an apple on the 
head of his son. Thestory resembles 
very much that of Tell, although they 
both differ in several details. The 
Danish chronicle being published in 
1515, and the Swiss story of the apple 
being narrated by Russ in 1480, evi- 
dently the former could not suggest 
the latter. The difference in the mi- 
nor details also, for instance, in the 
answers of the heroes, in the number 
ofarrowsthey possessed, &c., are sufti- 
cient testimonies that the Swiss had not 
before them, or any knowledge of, the 
Northern story, when ~~ indulged 
in the exaltation of their Tell ut 
it is possible that the writers of the 
sixteenth century, as well as Muller, 
who must have known the Danish 
chronicle, in short, all who are the 
most abundant in their details about 
Tell, may have been influenced by the 
Scandinavian narrative. Itis possible, 
also, that the Swiss having emigrated 
into the Alps from Sweden, which was 
about the tenth century, the age of 
Toko, the story may have been floating 
vaguely among some of the tribes, 
and found its way, afterwards, in the 
history of Tell in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But after all, such a story as 
that of the apple, in the histories of 
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Denmark and Switzerland, is not con- 
fined to them ; similar ones have been 
found in the traditions of the East. 
The great philologist, T. Grimm, 
compares the name of Tell with those 
of Bell, Bellerophon, with the Greek 
belos, tele ; he gives to them the same 
root as to Clough, Cloudesly, of the 
English ballads, and subjects to the 
same etymology and origin 7'oko, con- 
sidering both Toko and Tell as mere 
allegories—mere appellations signify- 
ing an arrow, and having nothing his- 
torical about them. The passion for 
etymologies and symbols has often 
thrown into the shade real human 
events, and we consider this to be a 
striking instance of it. It is our con- 
viction that the belief in the existence 
of a man called Wilhelm Tell is found- 
ed on abundant and satisfactory 
grounds, and that no etymology can 
annul the truth of a real historical 
fact. Although Tell was not a family 
name, the origin of this surname has 
always been considered as indisputable 
and very natural. In conclusion, we 
must add, that our efforts have tended 
to establish the historical truth about 
Wilhelm Tell, the results of which 
can be summed up in a few words: 
Tell was not the deliverer of his coun- 
try, and is of no historical importance; 
but the existence of a man named 


Tell cannot be doubted, and it appears 
also certain, that he performed some 
action or other which, however in- 
significant in itself, had great import- 
ance in his own circle, and afterwards 


expanded greatly. His name became 
the symbol of Swiss heroism, and of 
the Swiss love of liberty ; it became 
embellished with other plumes and 
flowers, some of which may have been 
Scandinavian ; it embodied every idea 
of greatness, and all the honours paid 
to his memory have rooted still deeper 
into the hearts of the people, all the 
deeds attributed to their dead hero, 
whilst the work of Muller, by its 
eloquence and historical worth, has 
conduced to the same results among 
the educated and intellectual classes. 

And, let us add that, whatever may 
be the uncertainty on the subject of 
the deeds and character of Wilhelm 
Tell, the ideal and the sentiments 
that invested him with so much hero- 
ism, are the vital, lofty, immortal 
spirit that animates a whole people, 
and has brought them glorious and 
triumphant through all the vicissi- 
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tudes of time. Such a spirit has 
never ceased to breathe in the moun- 
tains and valleys of Switzerland ; it 
has inspired other Swiss heroes, as in 
the Appenzel, for instance, in the 
fifteenth century; it kindled the 
genius of Schiller, whose master- 
piece, Wilhelm Tell, was the song of 
the Germanic Swan, expressing the 
purest aspirations and the sentiments 
which ennobled his soul. It inspired 
Rossini with the Alpine sublimities, 
expressed marvellous)y in his magnifi- 
cent opera. And it is impossible to 
contemplate, without emotion, the 
nobler vibrations of the human soul, 
created by that Divine Spirit, when- 
ever Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell is per- 
formed in that blessed land, or when- 
ever an assembly of Swiss patriots or 
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legislators, is inaugurated by Rossini’s 
overture of his Tell, and its mem- 
bers proclaiming enthusiastically that 
their sentiments and history are em- 
bodied in that splendid harmony ; 
thus the human soul lives in the arts. 
But as the love of liberty is nothing 
more than a transient effervescence, 
when devoid of the religious senti- 
ments, the confederation of the Swiss 
hearts is immortal, because the people 
of Switzerland, from their industrious 
cities—from their wooded and snowy 
mountains—from their grassy valleys 
—from the shades of the plain, ever 
contemplate, on the old soil of Hel- 
vetia, the deep vault of Heaven, above 
the social iain and Him, the uni- 
versal Benefactor, Creator of all. 





THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Tuese Thoughts which I present to 
ou, my reader, I call “‘ New and Old.” 
et I should find it hard to say which 
were New, or which were Old. Each 
thought is nearly wholly new to me, 
wrought out in the mind for itself. 
You, doubtless, will have worked your 
way to me for yourself: perhaps 
even you will have met them long 
since in books that I have never seen. 
Let that be: we are not now con- 
tending for prior possession, we are 
not wrangling over patents. Let who 
will have the honour, if so be I help 
you, though [ever so little, in your 
journey towards the goal of Truth. 


There are some men who believ 
that though God lives, He has cease 
to reign ; though a King de jure, de 
Sacto He is deposed and utterly with- 
out power. The earth is not the 
Lord’s, they say; some devil’s, rather; 
and though the everlasting doors 
should unfold, no King of Glory would 
come in. To such men all devotion 
is impossible ; all religious service a 
dreary tale, Lauds and litanies are 
equally heartless. A public benefac- 
tor would they deem him who should 
introduce and render fashionable the 

raying-machines of Japan, improved 
y all the modern appliances of steam- 
power. 


Some men, called authors, have an 


eye to business even in the deepest 
sorrow. They put out their griefs to 
interest, by making them known to 
the whole world. They melt down 
the gold and silver statues which they 
once worshipped, and coin them into 
current money. 


Style is the body ; thought is the 


soul. As there are persons in whom 
the animal portion of their nature 
predominates, so are there sensuous 
writers who think only of the graces, 
and neglect the subject of composition. 
On the other hand there are authors 
who profess to disregard style, literary 
——— who are ever repeating 
that “the letter killeth.” 

Each of these errs. The error of the 
former is manifest. The fault of the 
latter is not so obvious, and deserves 
a word of comment. 

Setting aside the fact that beauty 
in itself is good, without respect to 
ulterior effects, it should be remem- 
bered that beauty of style is to a book 
what beauty of face is to a woman. 
For both beauty is the master of cere- 
monies who introduces them to the 
world. A woman may not claim at- 
tention from those around her ; a book 
cannot. The one trusts to personal 
= and attractiveness of form and 

eature to win the admiration, the 
— the love, which she must not 
seek. The latter, if heavy, though 
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good, will not commend a general 
notice, for the public, unaware of the 
ness, soon me sensible of the 
eaviness, and decline further ac- 
quaintance. The public is not com- 
pelled to read books however good 
they may be. It must be allured by 
the enticement of clear and vigorous 
thought, simple sentences austerely 
graceful; words that arealwaysstrong, 
and never redundant. 

But this is not all. As beauty with 
women will lead to nothing more 
than an introduction, if there be only 
beauty; so, mere elegance of style 
will cause the reader to lay aside the 
book, if he do not find the sense cor- 
responding to the words. Mere grace 
fails, when the more substantial quali- 
tiesare absent. On the other hand,there 
are books, even as there are women, 
which will make themselves known 
by their own intrinsic merits, in spite 
of such disadvantages as the want of 
beauty or elegance. Straightway the 
style is forgotten in the thought. 
Nay, even as in course of time we be- 
come actually attached to the physi- 
cal defects of a woman endowed with 
all bright gifts of mind and spirit ; so 
the very cumbersomeness and awk- 
wardness of a great and powerful 
book become endeared to us by the 
sentiment of long association. We 
would not change the ungraceful face 
for the cheeks of a Helen, or the bust 
of an Aphrodite : we would not bar- 
ter the ungainly style for all the 
smoothly flowing periods of an Addi- 
son or a Chesterfield. 


Two meio in theology do not 


make an affirmative, but, as in Greek, 
only make the negative stronger. 
Protests against false doctrine are no 
substitutes for a right belief; and 
Anti-Anti-Christ isnot the true Christ. 


“The quarrels of lovers are the re- 
newal of love,” says the Latin gram- 
mar. In this case the parties con- 
eerned fall out, in order that they 
may experience the bliss of reconci- 
liation. Quite different is it with 
some people : these will make up an 
ancient difference for thesake of creat- 
ing a new one. To heal up old 
wounds, for the a of — 
them open again, is their “ Religio 
Medici.” 


The caricaturist holds the very 
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lowest rank in literature. He is a 
witness to the existence of men with 
sense so dull, that they can perceive 
only the magnified and the distorted 
object. He takes it for granted, that 
those for whom he writes will fail to 
appreciate the real measure of charac- 
ter, and, therefore, he dwells exclu- 
sively on some prominent, though 
quite unimportant and superficial 
traits. Dickens pays his reader a 
poor compliment, when he makes the 
individuality of his characters depend 
upon some physical peculiarity, as, 
for instance, the possession of promi- 
nent teeth ; the habit of snorting like 
a steam-engine ; and other such like 
accidentals. But, while the author 
of “ Dombey and Son” and “ Little 
Dorrit” is thus too prone to imitate 
the schoolboy making a rude sketch 
of his paneer, by means of slate 
and pencil, the author of “The New- 
combes” is a true artist, faithfully 
sketching every feature in its true 
roportion ; aiming at the perfect de- 
ineation of the men and women that 
pass before him. In a word, the one 
writer is an artist, the other only a 
caricaturist. 


Itseems as if, in this world, thought 
and action were ever to be separated. 
The most practical man is almost 
invariably the one-sided ;—the nar- 
row-minded, he who walks by the 
faith of prejudice, rather than by the 
sight of reason ; he, who having once 
formed his opinions, is never moved 
from them, either because he cannot 
understand opposing arguments, or 
because he obstinately shuts his eyes 
against all reason. 

The many-sided man is always fear- 
ful of being over-hasty or illogical in 
his decisions. He must have made 
acquaintance with and have tho- 
roughly answered all possible objec- 
tions before he will accept any 2“ 
sition as a principle of action. Too 
late he learns that Art is long and 
Life is short, and that inaction is a 
worse evil than illogic. The man of 
thought is open to another danger. 
When he comes to converse upon dis- 
puted points with those who are not 
oppressed with too much brains, he 
is often disgusted to find that they 
have made up their minds without 
having studied the points at issue, 
True, 7 arrived at a — de- 
cision. t this is not enough ; the 
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goal should have been reached by the 
right path. If the logical man en- 
deavours to show that there are strong 
and weighty arguments on the other 
side of the question, he is sure to be 
met by a storm of indignant reproaches 
from men who have never learnt that 
“it is lawful to be taught by an ene- 
my.” Instinctively he shrinks from 
association with such narrow-minded 
sectaries. He hates the profane vul- 
gas \ which, says Sir Thomas Brown, 
ner to rhetoric than to logic,” 
ay elights itself in the tawdry tin- 
sel of platform oratory. Unwittingly 
he sympathizes with an error that has 
been slandered, and is proportionably 
estranged from a truth that has borne 
false witness. 

Is such a man, therefore, wholly 
truthful, or even merely useless? By 
no means. Were he merely a safety- 
drag upon the chariot-wheels of so- 
ciety, he would fulfil a necessary pur- 
pose. But he is more than this ; for 


while by doing, is commonly meant 

the active, bustlin 

of life, such as del, 

motion, marily 
pl 


vigorous exertion 
lights in velocity of 
occupation, fre- 
quent change of place, there is another 
species of action, unobtrusive, quiet, 
and often invisible. Such is the ac- 
tion of the student, who devotes him- 
self to the study of nature’s laws, de- 
duces from thence their effects, and 
so attains to certain sure rules of ac- 
tion by which the “active” man is 
the first to be benefited, but for which 
he is the last to be thankful. 


Let those who honestly believe and 
avow their conviction that man o 
to give up his reason to God and 
church, consider that the Aliighty 
hath never delighted in maim 
crifices. The work that He has cre- 
ated He would see perfectly acting, 
not shattered in one part that the 
other may act more easily. He 
would not have man destroy his in- 
tellect, under yrotmee of doing sacri- 
fice, but would rather that it should 
be devoted to His service in its per- 
fect entirety. 

So likewise, as regards man’s social 

ition. The chosen saints of God 
ave not been the most recluse, but 
the heads of families, of armies, of 
nations. The most perfect man, con- 
sidered socially, is he whose relations 
are most diverse and numerous. The 
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brother is a more perfect man than 
the brotherless ; he who has a friend, 

than the friendless; the husband, 

than the celibate ; the father than he 
without offspring. All these relation- 
ships afford scope for the performance 
of duties; and therefore give room for 
trials and temptations, and therefore 
furnish a field for battle and for vic- 
peng. To the man who feels that there 
is danger in thus joining himself to 
the world, omy is plain. Let him flee 
from it; only let him always bear in 
mind that he is inferior, and not su- 
perior to his fellow-man, who dis- 
chargesall the manifold duties of hus- 
band, father, friend. The hermit 
ranks very far below the hero, for, if 
the truth be spoken, he has run away 
from the field of battle wisely, if he 
cannot fight, but certainly not glo- 
riously, since, though discretion is a 
part of valour, only Sir John Falstaff 
would call it the better part. 

Total abstinence, celibacy, seclusion, 
though virtues, are by no means the 
highest virtues ; except, indeed, they 
be practised, not for our own safety 
but for the good of others. Viewe 
from one stand-point they are mani- 
festations of cowardice, and of the 
bondage that engendereth fear. Al- 
ways (excepting as new) they are 
contrary to the “perfect liberty” 
wherewith the God-Man came to set 
us free. 


Man is never so afflicted as when he 
does not feel his sorrows. Want of 
feeling is want of life. Corruption 
sets in when pain has ceased. 


All approach arwente i patent per- 
fection must be made by means of 
steady adherence to andi improvement 
on penceies already established, ra- 
ther than 7 the adoption of new 
theories. T: eyrand declared that he 
had “sworn ‘eternal allegiance’ to 
eleven constitutions.” And had he 
lived a few years longer, he would 
have had o qe for vowing 
ae to well-nigh the square of ele- 
ne Systems of government, French 
—_ “‘ warranted sound,” beauti- 

l-looking Pantisocracies, somehow 
do not answer. The great truth that 
what is to endure must have a gradual 
growth, a truth, which Nature herself 
teaches in her living monument, the 
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thousand-yeared oak, cannot be vio- 
lated. ell said Sterling :— 
“ How slowly ripen powers ordained to last, 

The old may die, but must have lived be- 

fore. 
So Moses in the vale an acorn cast, 
And Christ was shadowed by the tree it 
bore.” 


It has been affirmed again and 
again, and it is a lesson hardly learnt 
through many a sad experience, that 
every civilized country contains in its 
laws and constitution the seed and 
germ of its own advancement; and that 
every violent revolution not only does 
not hasten on the consummation, but 
seriously retards it, and even in some 
cases endangers it altogether. As 
when the child impatient that the 
seed does not at once become a plant, 
digs it up, ere it has laid hold of the 
ground, in order to see if it is growing. 

The gradual growth of English h- 
berties through Plantagenet strifes, 
Tudor despotism, Stuart impotence, 
and Hanoverian stupidity, is a trite 
illustration of this principle. The last 
seventy years of French history would 
form another illustration e converso 
no less obvious. 


Laymen should be very cautious 
how they undertake matters which 
are usually conducted by regularly 
authorized individuals. is propo- 
sition involves the very important 
principle of “division of labour.” In 
a world where there is so much to be 
done, and so many people to do it, 
let each choose his own part, tho- 
roughly master that, and then, when 
he comes to give the world the bene- 
fit of his experience and knowledge, 
he can speak with the authority ne- 
cessary not only to support his own 
claims to proficiency, but to put down 
the pretensions of presumptuous and 
ignorant upstarts. Nevertheless, 
though based on an elementary prin- 
ciple of political economy, our propo- 
sition will sound narrow and exclusive 
to those who love to sneer at “state- 
craft,” “priest-craft,” and all other 
“ crafts. ” 


Most illogical are such people in 


their objections. The very word 
which they use as a term of reproach 
should teach them better manners. 
For what is craft but power or skill? 
And, therefore, state-craft is merely a 
practical knowledge of state affairs ; 
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priest-craft, skill in all matters, that 
relate to the priestly office. The 
craftsmen of medizeval times were the 
men trained to one or other of the 
various crafts, and who, having been 
tried and found able, were admitted 
to the fellowship of those who had 
gone through the same education, and 
were thus endowed with authority to 
reject or accept fresh candidates. You 
say that there are often men not re- 
cognised by the craftsmen who are 
quite as skilled and competent as the 
most venerable member of the guild. It 
may be so. If it beso, itis the “outsi- 
ders” own fault or misfortune that they 
have not obtained recognition from 
those who alone can issue the royal 
letters patent of orthodoxy. Certain 
it is that for one case where the com- 
munity suffer from refusing to avail 
themselves of the skill of a competent 
though unauthorized practitioner, 
there are twenty cases where the pub- 
lic, deluded by loud vaunts of omni- 
potence, receives great oe from 
resorting to ignorant quacks. The ad- 
vantage of a corporation that pos- 
sesses powers to examine and approve 
or reject candidates is too great, viewed 
as a precaution, to justify any person 
in resorting to the services of those 
who have not been thus approved, 
however skilful they may be. 


The sharpest pain which we feel at 
the loss of a friend, springs from the 
thought that in a short time this ve 
sorrow will have ceased to be. e 
cannot bear to think that our love, 
which we deem boundless and infinite, 
should be outlived by time and space, 
the finite. Our grief becomes selfish, 
for it is mingled with self-contempt ; 
we would nurse and strengthen it, in 
order that we might attain to some- 
thing of the heroic. Our sorrow is 
not the anguish of a Constance, mourn- 
ing for her murdered Arthur, who 
could truly say— 


‘*Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
—_ out his vacant garments with his 
orm.” 


We must do more than plead guilty 
to Philip's charge. We are fonder of 
our grief than of him for whom we 
grieve. “So was it with me,” says 
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St. Augustine, when his friend was 
taken from him by early death ; “I 
wept most bitterly, and found my re- 
pose in bitterness. Thus was I wretch- 
ed; and that wretched life I held 
dearer than my friend.” 

What, then, do we learn from this? 
That even in our purest and most “dis- 
interested” affections self is the base 
and crown of all. Czesar gathered his 
robes around him that he might fall 
as became Cesar. We, when we 
grieve, would grieve for ever, that so 
the intensity of our passion might be 
worthy of—our friend !—nay, rather 
of ourselves. 


It is a very common error to sup- 
a that love and friendship are 
vased upon identity of dispositions 
and ideas. Similar minds, like paral- 
lel lines, never meet. There must be 
divergence if there would be converg- 
ence; and then the two lines meeting 
make a right angle. 


How comes it to pass that perverts 
are always the bitterest of opponents? 
Is this rancour a partially assumed 
hatred, to be paraded before the world 
as an excuse for desertion? Or is it 
a natural antipathy, which is always 
felt to a cause which we have betray- 
ed? Each supposition may be par- 
tially true. Certain it is that we never 
like to look upon the party that we 
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have abandoned. It seems as if they 
might justly accuse and condemn us ; 
oan we hate the accuser and the judge. 
But charity suggests another hypothe- 
sis, which is probably the most correct. 
It should be remembered that when 
change of opinions is honest, and pro- 
ceeds from deep conviction, there 
must have been a painful struggle be- 
tween the conscience and old ties, old 
predilections, old associations, old pre- 
judices, old friendships. Especially 
hard to overcome must have been the 
feeling of dislike to the confession 
that hitherto we have been in error. 
To vanquish all these strong objec- 
tions, the force of truth must have 
been great indeed. Men do not lightly 
turn their backs upon their kindred ; 
nor easily forget their father’s home, 
Not for the sake of any vain caprice 
will they encounter fearful entreaties, 
bitter reproaches. No foolish whim 
would ever induce them to acknow- 
ledge that they are so very fallible. 
If, in spite of all these deterring cir- 
cumstances, the honest man becomes 
converted, or perverted, or what you 
will, must we not infer that convic- 
tion must have been very, very deep ? 
And if so, no marvel that for the fu- 
ture, the convert is fierce in defence. 
Most marvellous would it be did he 
not thus treasure that pearl of great 
price, for which he has sold all he 
once had. 


THE LILLIPUT OF THE CORNICHE. 


Monaco has turned up again, like a 
bad halfpenny ! 


Should this meet the eye of the 
Sovereign of that Principality, he 
would feel at once, what we fear will 
fail to penetrate the thicker hide of 
the general reader,—the barbed sting 
of this appropriate exordium. 

Doubtful halfpence—O pachyder- 
matous reader !—pachydermatous, by 
reason ofacrass,ifexcusable,ignorance. 
Doubtful “sous,’’*weshouldrather have 
written, andsuspicious two-sous pieces 
having been, within memory of man, 
a prime product of, and chief export 
from, that Lilliputian empire. 

We remember those sous. Not sel- 
dom, in our nonage, they have passed 
in Parisian streets from our io 
pocket to the apron-pouch of the ven- 
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dor of roasted chestnuts; or to his, 
whose culinary skill prepared for the 
taste of young gentlemen attending 
the classes of the “College Bourbon,’ 
—they call it “Lyceé Napoleon” now- 
a-days,—those savoury penn’orths 
of “pommes de terre frites,” of po- 
tatoes, sliced lengthwise, angularly, 
fried in powerful lard, which then de- 
lighted digestive organs in the hey- 
day of hungry boyhood. There was 
nothing amiss in those “gros sous de 
Monaco” that we could see, though 
schoolboys are wont to be nice numis- 
matists in respect of the copper circu- 
lating medium. 

Nevertheless, the day came when 
the chestnut-roaster, with gravity, 
and the potato-frier, with sarcasm, re- 
fused to accept the tendered effigy of 

6 
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Prince Honoré, or Prince Florestan, 
(we forget which ; but the monarchs 
of Monaco are always called by the 
one name or the other), in return for 
the “sac de marrons,” or the “cornet 
de pommes-de-terre frites.” Readers 
who know their Paris, will be con- 
ciliated, and won to grant us our full 
measure of zioric 70), moral confi- 
dence, by the graphic accuracy of 
these latter details—a brown paper 
bag being given with roast chestnuts ; 
a spiral twist of paper (cut-up copy- 
books) enveloping the ration of fried 
potatoes, when these delicacies are 
purchased in the streets of the French 
metropolis. 

Observe the advantage of having 
studied Aristotle’s Rhetoric, O reader, 
who longest in time to become a 
writer ! 

Imagine our indignation—two sous 

ieces were wont to be solitary in our 
juvenile pocket—at this dismal de- 
preciation of the unique coin, upon 
which we had counted to solace the 
severities of that raw morning’s aca- 
demical exercises! By virtue of what 
authority did these capricious finan- 
ciers of the street-corner venture to 
“demonetise”’ the coins of a sover- 
ign and allied prince upon a sudden ? 


' 


! an answer was at hand, suffi- 


cient, if not satisfactory ; peremptory, 
if unpleasing: and the street-corner 
itself was voucher for their stringent 
measure. Against it was stuck a pla- 


card, signed, if we mistake not, “Ga- 
briel Delessert, Préfet de Police,” cau- 
tioning his “administrés,” the good 
Parisian fingerers of coppers, one and 
all, to beware of those insidious and 
insufficient halfpence. The coinage 
of Monaco me not satisfy, as it 
would seem, the requirements of the 
French mint, tempore Louis Philippe. 
The alloy was excessive, or the weight 
short, or the milled edges monstrous, 
or some other numismatic condition 
abnormal. As mere medals our Mo- 
naco sous might yet avail us; but 
chestnuts and potatoes we must needs 
forego. 

Who, that notes coincidences, will 
not understand that we were thence- 
forth destined, at some future day, to 
oe Europe, through the pages 
of Maga, on the too-much-neglected 
subject of the archeology, history, 
geography, and politics oF the state 
of Monaco 1 

But first of all, we desire to justify 
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our assertion, that Monaco has just 
now “turned up again ;” and this we 
consider ourselves to have done fully, 
by simply transcribing a paragrap 
which, within the last month, has 
been going the round of the papers : 


“Tur Monaco Story.—A correspon- 
dent has sent us the following from Mo- 
naco. ‘ In noticing an article of the Presse 
on the contemplated sale of the principa- 
lity of Monaco to Russia, you most judi- 
ciously threw strong doubts on the whole 
story. In fact, a more absurd statement 
could not have been hazarded, and com- 
plete ignorance of the locality could alone 
have inspired it. This is the second 
time in the course of six months that 
the rumoured sale of Monaco to Russia 
has been circulated by certain of your 
contemporaries, and the story is a mere 
repetition of the canard of last year, 
when, however, the United States, and 
not the Russian Government, figured as 
the intended purchasers. It is not true 
that ‘‘rumours of the contemplated sale 
are current in Piedmont,” for the inha- 
bitants of that country are aware that 
the Prince of Monaco has constantly de- 
clined to entertain the pecuniary offers 
made by the Government of Turin, and 
they are, moreover, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the resources of the prin- 
cipality to know that its possession would 
be utterly worthless to Russia, or to any 
other Government but their own. Sar- 
dinia has a great interest in the posses- 
sion of Monaco, for this petty State not 
only breaks the geographical unity of the 
kingdom, but it is also a source of an- 
noyance on account of the smuggling 
carried on across the frontiers. The 
Princes of Monaco have, however, for 
the last four generations refused to ab- 
dicate a sovereignty that millions can- 
not purchase; and the present ruler 
clings with energy to the possession of the 
rock of Monaco, which alone remains to 
him of the former dominions of his house, 
and which, though of no intrinsic value, 
enables him to take his place among the 
reigning sovereigns of Europe. The 
French journal represented the port of 
Monaco as one of the best in the Medi- 
terranean, and added that with a few 
fortifications it might be rendered ‘‘al- 
most impregnable.” This is ludicrous. 
The port is a petty retreat in which no 
frigate could turn, while the whole prin- 
cipality—which, by-the-by, might be 
conveniently stowed away in the Re- 
gent’s-park—is commanded by a semi- 
circle of heights in the possession of 
Sardinia. Before the age of gunpowder, 
Monaco was one of the important posi- 
tions of Europe, and it occupied a promi- 
nent part in the sanguinary events which 
characterized the ‘‘good old times;” 
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but since the introduction of cannon, and 
particularly since the revolt of the towns 
of Mentone and Rocquebrune, which in 
1848 shook off the rule of the Prince, has 
descended to the lowest stage of insigni- 
ficance, and if it contrives to keep its 
head above water, it is thanks toa rouye- 
et-noir bank, which adds to the personal 
resources of the Prince, and causes a few 
stray napoleons to be circulated among 
the population. Admitting that the 
natural advantages of Monaco surpassed 
those of Gibraltar, the idea of their fall- 
ing into the hands of Russia by purchase 
would not be the less unreasonable. The 
principality is guaranteed by the first 
and second treaty of Paris, and it could 
not be ceded to a foreign power with- 
out the authorization of Europe. Were 
all the powers of the Continent, along 
with England, to approve of the bargain, 
the realization of the latter would, ne- 
vertheless, fail before the decided oppo- 
sition of France and Sardinia. The Tu- 
rin Cabinet has never abandoned the 
idea of obtaining possession of this in- 
dependent State, which is a perfect eye- 
sore to its statesmen; while the tradi- 
tions of the French Foreign office justify 
the secret hope entertained there of some 
day regaining possession of this portion 
of the Mediterranean coast. As for 
Russia, she enjoys at Villafranca every 
advantage that she could desire. In 
that splendid bay her war vessels find 
shelter in stormy weather, and a port for 
repairs; and in time of war they would 
enjoy the privilege of being under the 
protection of a neutral flag. What more 
could she desire? With respect, then, 
to Monaco, I may conclude by assuring 
you that this interesting State is not for 
the moment in the market.’”’ 


The non-discovery of iron boat- 
building at an early epoch of human 
invention, is a standing reproach to 
its ingenuity. The hint, and a pretty 
broad one, had been early given 
by Hercules, that hero, as is well 
known, having put across from Port- 
mahon to Cadiz (Erythia to Tartessus, 
vide best authorities passim), in a 

olden cup lent him by the Sun-god. 
Clipper though the good ship Golden 
Cup may have been, she could not 
have been over crank, and must have 
been roomy. For Hercules shipped 
the “short-horns” aboard of her, to 
steal which from Geryon had been 
the object of his cruise. There wasa 
trifle of spoil, moreover, we have un- 
derstood, and the skin of the two- 
headed dog named Orthrus. The 
short horns having been sea-sick, he 
landed them on the Spanish coast, 
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and driving them overland, wd Per- 
pignan, Narbonne, and Marseilles; 
came, in due course of timé, to the 
precipitous cliffs where the Apennines 
dip into the blue Mediterranean. 
There, saith that gossipping historian, 
Ammianus Marcellinus (ib. XV., cap. 
10), he, lounging along (lenius gradt- 
ens), made a track-road on the edge 
of the Maritime Alps, and consecrated 
to his own “perennial memory,” the 
citadel and port of Monscus. Certain 
it is that the temple of the “ Lone- 
dwelling Hercules” (‘HpaxAéovg Movor- 
cov) has fixed to the latest posterity 
the name of his resting place. Strabo 
(lib. iv.), in his dull, positive, geogra- 
phical way, leaves out the legeath 
when touching upon description of 
those parts, and offers the matter-of- 
fact suggestion that the Greek name 
proves the port to have been con- 
nected with the Massilian coasting 
trade. But we cling to the Mythus. 
Was not Heracles, indeed, subject to 
“temporary insanity ?’ Every con- 
sistent myth avers it. Why not then 
to moody fits of it at times, when hé 
would naturally sulk out on a nook of 
this sort, and play at a sort of prime- 
val “Tom-all-alones ?” We can fancy 
that hulking hero, perched on the 
rocky neck of land, his heels dangling 
in the white spray of the blue water. 
What a subject, now, for a cameo! 
We dare say there is one in the “Mu- 
seo Borbonico,” if the collection were 
well looked up. Our old rude North- 
ern Epos of the giant gives the scene 
in bold relief : 

‘* His hook was baited with a dragon's tail”— 


Just so, a caudal cut from the Ler- 
nean Hydra: 


“And he sat upon a rock, and bobbed for 
whale.” 


Any fastidious classical stickler has 
our leave to substitute “ dolphin” for 
whale, if it seemeth him good, and té 
turn the couplet, should he object te 
rhyme, into hypercatalectic iambies. 
There now! And don’t let thosé 
captious sneerers insinuate that he 
would have been ata loss for afishin 

rod, by reason of the stunted growt 

of timber trees upon the “ Riviera di 
Ponente.” There were handsome 
twigs to be cut there in those earlier 
times, and, indeed, so late as those of 
our unimaginative Strabo, who de- 
poseth that “the Ligurians, whose 
mountains come down in lofty a 
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steeps, leaving a narrow causeway, 
close upon the goes there much 
timber for ship-building, of great 
size ; trees, sometimes of eight feet in 
diameter, not a few of which, in grain 
and colour, match the far-famed 
thyines (cedars ?) for cabinet-making.” 
By the way, can the turners’ work 
and “marquetterie” and “‘ ebéniste- 
rie’ and “intarsiatura,” for which 
the artizans of the Riviera are famous 
from Nice to Genoa, be the legacies 
of craftsmen who wrought the choice 
woods of ancient Liguria, when Rome 
was yet imperial? We propose the 
uestion for debate in the Academy of 
in. Talking of trees, Monsignore 
Agostino Giustiniano—that learned 
Genoese Dominican whom Leo the 
Tenth consecrated Bishop of Nebbioin 
Corsica, and whom Francis the First 
installed as Regius Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Paris—com- 
plaineth, in his description of Liguria, 
published at Genoa in 1537, six years 
after his decease by shipwreck—com- 
laineth, we say, that, in respect of 
aioe them, the mountains, though 
lofty, were useless ; wild “ caroobs” 
alone clothing their rugged sides in 
his day. Concerning their present 
aspect, we shall say more anon ; we 
now return to the antiquarian aspect 
of the Herculean “Tom-all-alones.” 
Valerius Maximus, an historical “go- 
bemouche,” who dedicated to the 
Emperor Tiberius his compilation 
“De dictis factisque mirabilibus,” 
maketh mention thereof, after a fa- 
shion which showeth that there was 
something “uncanny” about the place 
of old. 

It was in connexion with an epi- 
sode of the world-renowned Numan- 
tine war that the portent, solemnly 
recorded by him, took place. Caecilius 
Metellus and Quintus Pompeius had 
made a mess of their strategic opera- 
tions against Numantia. They had 
made a still dirtier mess of the disad- 
vantageous peace concluded with its 
people—the latter general having 
eaten his own words and denied his 
own deed, through fear of the wrath- 
ful Roman Senate. In the year B.c. 
137, Caius Hostilius Mancinus was 
sent as Consul, in command of, alto- 
gether, about 30,000 troops, to repair 
the damaged arms, and, if possible, 
the damaged credit, of Rome. He 
went by land as far as the Port of 
Hercules, there to embark for Spain. 
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“Obstinate fool!” (vesand persever- 
antia) quoth the sapient and prodi- 
gious Valerius. 

Could not one warning have served 
histurn? Attend, O sceptical reader, 
to what had already befallen the rash 
madman at Lavinium ! 

He was about to sacrifice ; the au- 
gurial chickens were brought out of 
their cage. When lo! they flap into 
a thicket hard by ; and though chased 
with zealous diligence, could never be 
caughtagain!! Theman’shair should 
have lifted his helmet from his head 
one would have thought. “Buta wil- 
ful man must . . go to Monaco:” 
and thither came Mancinus. He was 
stepping on board when a voice, which 
no mouth uttered (sine auctore), came 
to his astonished ear: ‘“ Mancinus, 
stop.” Could it have been his land- 
lady from the distant hotel window ! 
Ourselves have a notion there was an 
overcharge, in our case, at Monaco, on 
themacaroni! Awestruck, he turned 
back as far as the door, or as far as 
Genoa—the ambiguous“ janua” ofthe 
original may stand for either—and 
when next he stepped into a skiff to 
goon board—that looks like Genoa, 
where shoreboats always put one 
aboard the Leghorn steamer—a snake 
of size unparalleled appeared and dis- 
appeared, overboard apparently ; but 
Valerius Maximus omits informing us. 
No reader of well constituted mind 
will need to be told, even if destitute 
of acquaintance with general Roman 
history, that after what had occurred, 
Mancinus, with his 30,000 troops were, 
of course, ignominiously defeated by 
4,000 Numantines, on the banks of 
the Douro; nor that he too was forced 
to conclude a treaty, which, in spite 
of his own personal good faith, the 
senate refused to ratify; nor that, 
with his own full concurrence, honest 
man and true that he was, they sur- 
rendered him to the Numantines, who 
sent him back unscathed to Rome, 
maintaining that the breach of public 
confidence could not be atoned for by 
the sacrifice of the consul. After the 
chicken, the landlady (supposed), and 
the big snake, we think Onius Hosti- 
lius Mancinus came cheap out of the 
scrape ourselves, though that delicious 
noodle of a Valerius assures us, that 
“the number of his mishaps tallies 
with the number of the prodigies 
luckless battle, shameful truce, woful 
surrender.” 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
prodigy, we suppose the fact of Man- 
cinus intended embarkation at Monaco 
may be taken for granted as historical. 
If not, here is an undoubted historical 
mention of the port from the great 

rince of ancient, or of all historians, 
acitus, (lib. iii.) 

Cremona had been stormed, sacked, 
and burnt by the soldiers of Vespasian. 
The news of the disaster had reached 
the Vitellian general, Fabius Valens, 
the same who, worthy of the hogin pur- 
ple under whom he was holding com- 
mand, had been dawdling along on 
his march to Ravenna, with aseraglio 
and attendant eunuchsin herds. The 
fleet, under Lucius Bassus, had frater- 
nized with the Flavian party ; and all 
that was left for him was to dash 
across Italy, when he could dawdle 
no longer, and take ship for Provence, 
to rouse, if possible, Gaul and its gar- 
risons, with the German tribesmen 
beyond; and so divert the triumphant 
march of Vespasian’s soldiers from 
Romeitself. Hesailed fromthe mouth 
of the Arno ; and in stress of weather, 
put into the port of Hercules Mone- 
cus, whence he sailed again, — 
hearing that his enterprise was des- 
perate. Driven intothe Hyéres group 
of islets by the continued gales, he 
there fell into the hands of Valerius 
Paullinus, who held Fréjus for Vespa- 
sian, and his calamity seems to have 
been the crisis in that quarter of the 
fortunes of his master: Spain, Gaul, 
Britain declaring for the Fiavians. 

The ninth century brings, if not 
Monaco by name, yet its environs, and 
itself, indeed, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, into sight again on the historic 
field of view. That was the season of 
the daring, restless, successful enter- 

rise of the Arab seafarers under the 

mmiades of Spain, and the Agla- 
bites of the north-western African 
coast. Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, Cor- 
sica, the Balearic Isles, owned the 
dominion ofIslam. Brindisi and Bari, 
on the mainland of southern Italy, 
were in Saracen hands. Gaéta and 
Amalfi, by superhuman heroism, had 
scarcely beaten off from their walls 
the children of Ishmaél. The very 
suburbs of Rome had been burnt and 
sacked, up to the basilica of San Paolo 
fuore le Mure, which shared this fate; 
the plunderers, in their retreat, level- 
ling with the ground the fortifications 
of Civita Vecchia. 
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From the Spanish and Balearic ports 
Moorish pirate vessels ra’ the 
coasts of Provence and of ancient Li- 
guria ; and at last, emboldened by im- 
punity, seize and fortify strongholds 
along the shore and inland. About 
this time they established their garri- 
son at Fraxinetum, Garde-Fresnet in 
the Départment du Var, blocking and 
commanding the lower passes by 
the sea from France into Italy; ren- 
dering impassable, save at their good 
pleasure, the Esterel mountain, as 
may be read in doleful detail in the 
chronicles of Luitprand. The local 
tradition cannot be far wrong, which 
fixes in the tenth century the buildin 
of their stronghold upon the rock o 
Esa, which barred the land passage 
to the present principality of Monaco, 
and that of the loftier and more com- 
manding mountain fortress of Santa 
Agnese, which, from its crested am- 
phitheatre of rock, overlooks it all. 
Arab historians may, perhaps, speak 
in precise terms of the fate of Monaco 
during those days of Islam; their 
memory lives only in legends in the 
minds of its present people. One such 
there is, which gilds a maidenly and 
then a saintly widow’s name. The 
patience of our readers will, perhaps, 
forgive its introduction here. 

More than one shrine, such as 
Wordsworth calls— 

“ —— A chapel far withdrawn 
Lurking by lonely ways,” 
peep out from venerable woods of 
olives, old as the Phzeacians, or from 
the more gorgeous greenery of orange- 
bearing trees, on this most lovely 
coast. Santa Anna is among them a 
favourite name. Search out its origin, 
and you shall find it not to be that 
obvious one which commemorates so 
frequently, in southern lands, the tra- 
ditionary name of the mother of the 


Virgin. 

This Anna, of the shores of Monaco, 
was the daughter of a rich and noble 
Christian house. Fair as the lemon- 
blossom in beauty, as fragrant for the 
charms of all gentle maiden worth 
and modesty. Her birthplace is un- 
known; but this at least befell, that 
the ship which was bearing her some- 
whither on the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean, was boarded and captured by 
the galleys which Hayreddin, the 
Moorish chieftain, launched from the 
beach of Mentone, when he came 
down from his castled height of Sta 
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Ag and ' put out to sea. Young, 
no ie darn , handsome, wise beyond 
his fellows, f was the pride of Islam 
and the terror of the Christian coast. 
Zarifa, of the lightning glance, was 
queen of his heart, and sovereign lady 
of all that he called his. 

They brought poor Anna to the 
castle, an orphan, now, and brother 
less; for her mother had long since 

ed away from earth, and her noble 
ther and his two brave sons were 
tangled in the coral reefs, perhaps, 
down among which their corpses, 
pierced with many wounds, had sunk 
when the Saracen pirates had heaved 
them overboard. Zarifa’s quick eye 
noted the girl and her beauty, through 
all the tears and dejection, as they 
brought her in. A pang of apprehen- 
sion, and of possible hate, darted 
through her own passionate heart ; 
but her dark eyes flashed scorn into 
the mirror, wherein they sought for 
consolation and reassurance against 


misgivings. If Anna’s hair were of 


bright gold, and might brook no dis- 
paragement beside her own rich dark 
tresses, those eyes of pale watery 
blue could never reflect the love-light 
from Hayreddin’s eyes as did her own. 
Nevertheless, she could not bear, as 
the days went on, that he should be 
so desirous to look into their blue 
depths, which she termed shallows. 
And yet her pride forbade her grow- 
ing hate to give a sign by word or 
deed. 

She did not know, by some strange 
hap, of all Hayreddin’s repeated in- 
terviews with his disconsolate captive; 
nor how he had passed from command 
to entreaty that she should look upon 
him; nor of the spell which the sim- 

le shaking of that golden-tressed 
head, in answer to such entreaties, had 
cast upon the heart of the chieftain. 

But she knew or suspected some- 
thing; and the fierceness, which she 
could not veil, in her dark eye, when 
at last she spake of the Christian 
girl, contemptuously, set Hayreddin 
on his guard. He dared not trust 
Anna with her in his absence ; and so 
gave orders that she, with other cap- 
tives, should be embarked upon his 
galley when next, in command of his 
rovers, he launched them for a cruise. 
“Zarifa,” thought he, “will imagine 
that she is taken for sale in the slave- 
bazaar of Gibraltar or of Tetuan.” 

Anna sat upon the deck, in the 
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moonlight ; the gentle breeze just 
causing the ship which carried them to 
glide on through the water. She 
looked upon the silvery plain, and 
sighed to think of the dear ones in 
the deep; then on the little cross of 
gold, fastened to the gold links on her 
wrist ; and then, admonished thereby 
that the deep shall give up the dead, 
she raises her downcast eyes, and they 
are fixed in upward gaze upon the 
sky. 

Hayreddin, unobserved, devours her 
with his look of awestricken admira- 
tion. There is a stamp of loveliness 
and of unknown nobility in woman 
on her features, which his heathenish 
Zarifa’s beauty never bare. And as 
the thought crosses his mind, Zarifa’s 
jealous glance has caught it; for she 
is there, crouching under an Arab 
haik’s folds, in the shadow of the great 
lateen sail. Ah, what a spring she 
gives! and Hayreddin, as she falls, 
tangled in the folds of the heavy 
haik, sees the gleam of the dagger 
which should have struck home into 
the heart of the infidel maiden. 

It is no use now to deal a stroke, 
for to reach the golden-haired girl 
Zarifa must strike right through 
the breast of Hayreddin ; so with a 
wild shriek of love, hate, and despair, 
she has sprung overboard—and the 
round ripples widen their silver rings 
on the surface, where she went down. 

Anna heard the shriek and the 
splash, but knew not what they sig- 
nified. She had covered and hidden 
her face with trembling hands when 
she had seen the pirate chief sprin 
to her side. His lawless love was al 
her fear. Lawless in truth, but fated 
to take law from her dear lips. The 
very love itself with which the Chris- 
tian girl inspired him, was new love 
for the Moslem. It was a spiritual 
loveliness which had won his love, 
and unless she could love him with 
a willing mind he had no will to call 
her his. 

She therefore learnt in time—how 
could she fail to do so—that she had 
nothing to fear from him ; nay, that 
some inexplicable reverent fear of 
her held his mind fast. Then she 
took courage to speak with him face 
to face and eye to eye, and to tell him 
fearlessly what a Christian maid might 
think of a wooing by a wooer whose 
hand was red with innocent blood, 
the stains whereof the eye of her he 
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wooed saw with a shudder upon 
every costly gift a pirate lover wished 
to lay at her dear feet. 

Ali Abou Habseh said, ina whisper, 
one night upon the rampart at Mo- 
naco, to Hassabou-Ebn-Omar, ‘‘ Three 
ships from Genoa went by last week 
unnoticed, and one, iy laden, from 
Amalfi, by her rig, this blessed after- 
noon. Six weeks have past since Hay- 
reddin has been tosea. The daughters 
of burnt fathers are a defilement, by 
times, to true believers. Two inches 
of my nae in the white neck of 
the pasty-faced girl, up in the fort 
upon the mountain, would do good to 
the spirit of the Rais, I take it.” 

“The words of wisdom,” quoth 
Hassabou, “love to lurk in the whis- 
per of secrecy.” 

But even that whisper grew by 
degrees so loud that it could not be 
kept from the ear of Hayreddin. Long 
and fierce were his inward struggles ; 
and at last he found it in his once 
proud but conquered heart to tell all 
the circumstance of the conflict to 
the maiden. 

“ At her bidding, and for her sake, 
he would give up all. Yes! they 


might call him coward and renegade : 
they could not make a coward of him 
though. And as for renegade, it was 
nobler, surely, to renounce what he 
no longer reverenced. But it was 


hard to give up all for nothing. One 
word of hope from Anna. But no! 
that were unworthy of her, and of 
him who had learned to love her. He 
would exact no pledge. Did she dare 
to run the risk with him, would she 
trust herself to him of her own free 
will: he would contrive escape for 
both, and restore her, if not to kins- 
men, at least to men of kindred race 
and faith.” 

Anna signified assent. In a dark 
night, noiselessly, a little fisher boat 
put out from underneath the shelter- 
ing wing of the promontory which 
faces Monaco. All through the dark- 
ness it steered south-west ; and in the 
morning light the steersman hailed a 
merchant ship, bearing ona more west- 
erly course, bound to Marseilles. 

illiam Duke of Aquitaine, and all 
his court, were there when the wished- 
for haven was reached in safety. A 
~ noble and free welcome he gave to 
him that had been a well-known and 
formidable foeman. He wasof Norman 
Blood, that William, and if he could 
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bring himself to forgive the pirate for 
piracies at his, Duke William’s, ex- 
pense, was not as squeamish perhaps, 
as Anna, about taking, in the abstract, 
friendly hold of a pirate’s hand. 

The Bishop of Narbonne, we believe 
who baptized Hayreddin, married 
him also, with great pomp, to his dear 
Anna, in the cathedral of the diocese, 
when some few months were past. 

The noble counts, and other soldier- 
lords, of Aquitaine and Provence, 
were forced to admit, indeed, that the 
Moorish convert was no flincher in 
the field. But he was overthoughtful 
and moping, they said, for a comrade, 
and too much tied to the sleeve 
of “Chftelaine Anne.” He was a 
short-lived man, the legend runs, and 
she a young wife yet, when she be- 
came his widow. We suppose that 
fortune of war must have declared 
against Ali Abou Habseh, and the 
discreet Hassabou, in the years whieh 
followed the defection of their chief. 
For had they and their fellows still 
held Esa, Sant Agnese, Monaco, and 
Mentone, it seems hard to think they 
should have suffered Anna to return 
in peace to the beach, whither they 
first brought her a tearful captive in 
Zarifa’s days,—whence she had fled, 
a happy fugitive, in later time with 
her noble Hayreddin. 

But this is certain, that bereaved of 
him, she returned to the spot where 
she had won him so unwittingly; and 
during a long and saintly widowhood, 
her virtues, her alms-deeds, her cha- 
ritable zeal, won for her a respect, 
affection, and veneration, of which 
all traces are not yet effaced, as you 
may learn from the legend of the 
chapels of “‘ Sainte Anne.” 

Anyhow, there was no Saracen garri- 
son in the vicinity in A.D. 1157, when, 
according tothe Annals of the Republic 
of Genoa, compiled by Giorgio Stella, 
Guido Guerra, Count of Ventimiglia, 
gave Roquebrune in free gift to the 
superb city. And probably in the 
process of dislodging the followers of 
“Mahomed,” the elder castle and 
town of Monaco must have been 
mauled and mishandled grievously. 
For, in 1191, the ambassadors of 
“Henry, Emperor of the Romans,” 
saith the annalist—that is Henry the 
Cruel, son < gy a 

gave” —though it don’t appear how 
he came by them—‘“ the port of Mo- 
naco, and the mountain and the Jand 
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adjoining thereunto, to the Genoese 
Republic, for the building and fortify- 
ing of a borough and camp,” “ad 
Castrum et Burgum eedificandum.” 

There were, as all men know, few 
nobler houses, nor of prouder lineage, 
in all proud Genoa, than that of the 

rimaldi. There was no little to be 
said in favour of their claim to be 
descended in direct line from that 
Grimoald who was son to Pepin, king 
of Austrasia, brother to the thunder- 
bolt who smote the Saracen, valiant 
Charles Martel. If that claim were 
just, there was a sort of fitness in the 
circumstance that a Grimaldi should 
hold for the Republic, from the ear- 
liest days, strongholds whence Chris- 
tian arms had previously dispossessed 
the Saracen. Nor is it marvellous 
that, true to the sovereign instincts 
of their race, the Grimaldi should 
have bethought themselves early of 
holding such possession, if it might 
be, for themselves. An early indica- 
tion of their sentiments on this score 
was given in 1353. That was the year 
in which befell the strange event 
which Matteo Villani comments upon 
as follows : 

‘* We must here recount a great and 
memorable thing, proving what rapid 
change chance will at times bring round 
in the affairs of states. The noble city 
of Genoa, its rich and powerful citizens, 
lords of our sea-board, of Romania and 
the high seas, men, beyond others, skil- 
ful, experienced, of great heart in sea- 
fights, famous so long for splendid vic- 
tories, owners at all times of great ships, 
wont to bring into their city countless 
spoils, fruit of their daring, dreaded and 
feared by all folk which dwell by the 
shores of the ‘Tuscan and its neighbour- 
ing seas, freer, besides, than any people 
of all Italy—the Genoese, for the rout 
lately undergone off Sardinia in battle 
with the Venetians and the Catalonians 
—a rout wherein their loss was not such 
as might not be repaired—are fallen into 
such discord and confusion of their city, 
and into so craven a fear, that, crest- 
fallen and downcast as silly women, they 
have exchanged their bold pride for base 
cowardice; it never bethought them 
they could help themselves. Far other- 
wise. The Commonwealth of Florence 
having sent ambassadors to comfort 
them, and to offer them of generous love, 
help, advice, and free favour, to win 
back and uphold their independence and 
** good estate,” their minds be so disor- 
dered by this defeat and their own dis- 
cords, that they can find them no heal- 
ing for their woe, than to put themselves 
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in thrall to that mighty tyrant, John 
Visconti, Archbishop of Milan. They 
are agreed tocreate him signor of them, 
giving up into his lordship the city of 
Genoa, Savona, all the Riviera, east and 
west, and other the lands to them be- 
longing, save only Monaco, Mentone, and 
Roccabruna, the which Messer Carlo Gri- 
maldiwould by no means put into their hand.” 


It was a Grimaldi, by the way, 
though we are not sure whether it 
were this same “ Messer Carlo,” who 
had commanded the fifty-two Genoese 
galleys on the disastrous day when 
the seventy of the Venetian and Ca- 
talonian fieet, aided by three large 
round vessels termed cocche, manned 
each by four hundred Catalans, the 
whole commanded by Pisani, bore 
down upon him off Loiéra, on the 
Sardinian coast. The day was calm ; 
the Genoese trusted that the three 
great vessels, whose motion depended 
on the wind alone, would be unable 
to move; and courageously lashing 
all their galleys together, except a few 
to protect the wings of their line, they 
slowly rowed towards the enemy. The 
allies followed their example, and the 
two mighty masses were closing, when 
a breeze suddenly sprang up and filled 
the sails of the “ cocche,” which were 
lying becalmed. These great vessels 
then steered towards the Genoese 
flank, and at once determined the 
event of the day. After an obstinate 
defence, in which they lost 2,000 men, 
the Genoese were utterly defeated. 
Part of their fleet, casting off from the 
line, fled under Grimaldi himself, but 
thirty galleys, with 3,500 men, the 
flower of the republic, surrendered to 
the victors. 

Again, in 1401, when Genoa had 
given herself to the French monarchy, 
the French governor in the king’s 
name was that Maréchal de Bouci- 
cault whose own life is an epitome of 
his times ; who was trained to war 
under Duguesclin ; fought at Rose- 
beck ; went a crusade against Bajazet; 
was taken prisoner by the Turks at 
Nicopolis ; served again in the armies 
of the Greek Emperor, Manuel ; and 
ended his life in captivity in England, 
whither he was carried prisoner from 
the field of Agincourt. This governor 
did summon Ludovico di Grimaldi to 
admit into his castle of Monaco a gar- 
rison for the French king. Ludovico, 
true to the family tradition, refused 
and held out. But his opponent was 
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a wily soldier no less than a brave; 
and “taking cautious order,” saith 
Giorgio Stella, “whereby he caused 
the aforesaid Ludovico di Grimaldi 
occupying Monaco, to be deceived, he 
did gain mastery of the said place, and 
put therein a garriscn. Nevertheless, 
the said Ludovico did he suffer to 
depart freely, taking with him his 
household goods.” 

But turning a Grimaldi out of Mo- 
naco was one thing ; keeping one long 
out of it another. Wherefore, we are 
by no means astonished, as we read 
the accomplished Florentine Guicci- 
ardini’s account of the wars of Italy, 
to find that, in 1506 again, matters 
stand thus. 

Louis the Twelfth is king of France, 
and still supposed to be Suzerain of 
Genoa. His ensigns, Guicciardini tells 
us expressly, are still seen in the pub- 
lic places and on the public buildings 
of the city. Philip of Ravestein is 

overnor in his name, but has no suf- 

cient force in hand to quell the fre- 
quent and threatening disturbances. 

he king is much concerned at the 
Genoese uneasiness, but is concilia- 
tory, much fearing the influence of 
“ Cesar,” that is, of course, Maximi- 
lian of Germany, who had wrought 

rievous mischief to the conquests of 

rancein Italy, in the reign of Charles 
the Eighth. He sends to them one 
Doctor Michele Riccio, a Neapolitan 
exile, and an accomplished diplomat, 
to persuade cession of towns on the 
Riviera, and other due compliances. 
But all in vain. Far from ceding any 
thing to the French king just now, 
the democracy of Genoa have set their 
hearts upon a little conquest on their 
own account, that of Monaco namely, 
where one Luciano Grimaldi is now 
snugly intrenched, and will hear of 
no surrender. 

Guicciardini speaks of their blind- 
ness of mind in resolving on the ex- 

dition, and ponders their motives. 
Malice to the nobles generally, he puts 
in the foreground; the lordly Gri- 
maldi | of course, with the 
aristocrats. Next, the importance of 
the seaport for maritime and commer- 
cial reasons, to Genoa. And lastly, 
he insinuates a reason, which seems 
to cast a ray of intelligence on all the 
unrecorded history of the little har- 
bour and its castle all through the 
centuries bygone. It seems the Sara- 
cens had inoculated the community 
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with a virus five centuries had not 
ag entirely from the system. 
“For,” saith he,“ the true motive might 
be merely private resentment, as it is 
well known that he who is in posses- 
sion of that town, being tempted by 
the convenience of its situation, can 
hardly abstain from exercising him- 
self in piracy.” Whatever the motives, 
the actual proceedings of the Genoese 
citizens were these: They freighted 
a goodly number of ships, and march- 
ed aboard of them a force in which 
were but few trained soldiers—the 
bulk of the 6,000 men embarked 
being mechanics and others of the 
city militia. There were a few regu- 
lar Pisan troops among them, how- 
ever ; and the command was given to 
a good soldier, Tarlatino, a Pisan ge- 
neral, with Piero Gambacorta, of that 
same city, as his second in command. 
The place was invested by land and 
by sea; but as Luciano showed no 
signs of giving in, and as the weary 
labours of a siege were little to the 
taste of Tarlatino’s town heroes, no 
sooner did the rumour reach his cam 
of the advance to relief of the French 
General Algére with the exiled nobles 
of Genoa, and the auxiliary force of 
the Duke of Savoy, than he thought 
it prudent to withdraw forthwith. 
The return of his men to Genoa was 
the signal for renewed civic disturb- 
ances; in the course of which the 
French king’s arms and ensigns were 
torn down and trampled under foot ; 
and Paolodi Nove, silk-dyer, was elect- 
ed democratic Doge, who put forth a 
proclamation to declare that Genoa 
was not, nor would be, subject to any 
suzerainty or protectorate whatsoever. 
In the great subsequent contest be- 
tween the French power and Charles 
the Fifth, the Monaco Grimaldi of 
the day, who is known by the title of 
Honoré the First, espoused the cause 
of Spain. As a reward he received 
from Charles the Marquisate of Cam- 
gna and the Count’s Fief of Canosa, 
in the kingdom of Naples. This po- 
tentate died in 1581, leaving two sons, 
Charles and Hercules. The elder dy- 
ing childless, the old adage came true 
again: “There is nothing new under 
the sun ;” and once more did Hercules 
rule undisputed over the Ligurian 
Tom-all-alones. But the evil destiny 
of the old Greek hero cleaved to the 
Spanish grandee. He perished by 
assassination, and was succeeded by 
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his son, Honoré II. This prince fell 
out at last with his Spanish friends, 
watched his opportunity, and expelled 
their garrison in 1641; and, to avoid 
the probable consequences of the step, 
transferred his qualified princely al- 
legiance to the crown of France, un- 
der Louis the Thirteenth. 

In the very dull and prolix, but 
curious and minute, history of that 
monarch, written by “Messire Char- 
les Bernard, Conseiller du Roy en ses 
Conseils d’Etat et Privé, Lecteur or- 
dinaire de la Chambre de la Majesté 
et Historiographe de France,” may be 
seen, at full “ th, the reasons set 
forth by Prince avers the Second 
for this transfer; the pith of them 
being that the conditions of the treaty 
made at Bruges on the 7th of June, 
1524, between his ancestor und Charles 
the Fifth, had been ill observed 
by the Spaniards; that his father’s 
assassination had been but slightly 
avenged ; that difficulties had been 
thrown in his own way, in respect 
of taking possession of his princi- 
pality, by the Spanish Viceroy of 

filan; and that the Spanish troops 
were exactifig and insolent at Monaco. 


He sent back to the Spanish king, 


however, as became a fine gentleman, 
the insignia of the Golden Fleece, be- 
ing anxious to distinguish, he said, be- 
tween such honours and dignities as 
he held by favour of the Spanish crown, 
and such as were rightfully his own 
by free and uninterrupted inheritance. 

rench troops garrisoned the town ; 
some few royal French galleys occu- 
pied the port. “The prince of Mona- 
eo,” saith the courtly historiographer, 
“was very well received at court ; and 
in compensation for his principality, 
was made Duke of Valentinois. His 
letters patent were solemnly verified 
by the Parliament of Paris; and he 
was in due time put in possession of 
his duchy.” He does not add, that 
which other contemporary memoirs 
have recorded, that the collar of the 
“Saint-Esprit” was given him fora 
decoration, in lieu of the “Golden 
Fleece” resigned. 

It is at the court of France hence- 
forward, and more often under their 
title in the French peerage, as “Ducs 
de Valentinois,” that the princes 
of Monaco find mention in modern 
history. One of them, if we mistake 
not, was ambassador at the Court of 
Rome for the “Grand Monarque,” and 
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affected an ostentatious pomp, of 
which we may judge from his causing 
the horses of his state coach, when 
entering the Pontifical city, to be shod 
with silver. Saint Simon, in his sar- 
castic memoirs, has mention of one 
member of thefamily. In 1731, the last 
direct male descendant of the famous 
line of Grimaldi expired, in the per- 
son of Prince Antoine. But his sole 
heiress, Louise Hippolyte de Grimaldi, 
Duchesse de Valentinois, on her mar- 
riage, in 1715, with Francois de Ma- 
tignon, Comte de Thorigny, had laid 
upon her consort the obligation to 
adopt the arms and name of her great 
Genoese princely house; and it was 
to the descendants of the Grimaldi- 
Matignon that the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle confirmed succession in the 
sovereignty of Monaco ; a sovereignty 
engulphed, as were so many grander 
thrones, by the French Republic and 
the First Empire ; but which revived 
again, unharmed, under the treaties 
of 1815. 

But enough, too much, perhaps, of 
historical and legendary lore. Will 
the reader deign to cast, with us, an 
eye, familiar in our own case, over the 
present aspect of the tiny principality? 

We have breakfasted at Nice, and 
left that Ligurian Brighton, where 
signboards and advertisements are 
displayed in our own mother tongue, 
with a profusion almost Brightonian, 
if with an orthography more reckless. 
Great Britons, and amiable Great 
Britonesses walk to and fro upon its 
sunny esplanades, and along the quays 
of the Paglione. The British baby, 
in its perambulator, haunts the streets. 
From the shop windows, parti-colour- 
ed cards have glared upon us, announc- 
ing Arrow-root Biscuits, Anchovy 
Sauce, Dalby’s Carminative, and Hen- 
ry’s Calcined Magnesia ; Hard’s Fari- 
naceous Food, and Barry’s Revalenta, 
were quite as procurable as polenta 
or macaroni. But we have gone up, 
olive, fig, and aloe climbing with us, 
almost an Alpine pass. We have 
looked back upon the town, with its 
villas terraced upon the hills and dot- 
ted upon the sea-board. We are so 
high, that the Franciscan Monastery, 
at Cimiers, seems to sit on a flat pave- 
ment; and the needles of its pointed 
cypresses have dwindled down to flat 
lozenges of green in the bird’s-eye 
view ; but we go up and along. Those 
cockboats inside the mole, at Villa 
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Franca there, on the right, are the 
Russian liners and frigates all the fuss 
is about just now. Above us, stern- 
ness and barrenness overhang the 
kindly sunny beauties of the , es 
scenery. Now and then a shadow 
from a passing cloud will fall ; and on 
the higher ledges a misty veil, hang- 
ing downwards, will receive us into 
its fringes. Silius Italicus (i. 585) ap- 
perently came by on such a day as 
this— 


“Herculet ponto ccepere existere col/es, 
Et nebulosa magis attollere saza Moneci.” 
“‘ Sheer up from out the deep Herculean cliffs 
arise; 
Monecus’ rocky head is veiled in misty 
skies.” 


La Testa del Can, or Dog’s head, 
the peasants call the lofty grim grey 
rock, which is grand enough, in its 
couchant attitude, to have been 
called by a nobler name, being lion- 
like. But we have first passed by the 
“Castled Crag” of Esa, detached 
from the surrounding precipices, a 
vantage ground in the old times of 
Barbary pirates and Sallee rovers, 
long fortified against them; but for- 
tified by themselves first of all, as the 
old country legends tell. We have 
ene up, and up, till we have reached 

Turbia, the Trophza of Augustus, 
the site of a great monument, once in- 
scribed by him with the names of all 
the Alpine tribes he had subdued, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the Adriatic. The ravages of time, 
and the gunpowder of French invad- 
ers have left of it no more than a 
shapeless mass of masonry. To the 
right of it, seaward, crouches the 
great Stone Dog. He looksright down 
on Monaco; and, we take it, that a 
couple of howitzers, judiciously dis- 
posed on the sloping forearm of his 
colossal paws would effectually dispel, 
in acouple of hours, the notion of the 
“impregnable” strength of the fortress, 
whatever new resources of the art of 
fortification might be lavished on it. 
It looks like a toy town from here, or 
like a child’s boat down upon the blue 
sea which belts it. It is hard to believe 
that it sits upon a steep. Virgil’s 
word “ Arx” for it appears, from up 
here, singularly inappropriate. Yet, 
it occurs in the course of a fine and 
well known e, in the sixth 
book (826), where Atneas, in com- 
pany of Anchises and the Sibyl, sees 
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the sang Hine of the future heroes of 

Roman history file past the mound, on 

which they are standing, in the sha- 

dowy land :— 

Ile autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis in 
armis, 

Concordes anim@ nunc, et dum nocte pre- 
mentur 

Heu quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vite 

Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt! 

Aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Moneci 

Descendens ; gener adversis instructus Eois. 


Seest thou where yonder shades in kindred 
armour gleam, 

Twin souls, till human life dispel the quiet 
dream ? 

Alas! when they behold the garish light of 


day, 

How shall they clash in bloodstained war's 
affray ! 

Down swoops from towering Alps and lone 
Monecus’ height 

Kinsman ‘gainst kinsman armed, Western 
*gainst Eastern might. 

At all events, we must descend, 
like Ceesar, from the lofty eminences, 
down upon the Arx itself. 

Our old friend, the Bishop of Nebbio 
states it to be—and so it may be—two 
miles down from La Turbia to the 
Castle of Monaco, “ built,” saith he, 
“on a rock very strong by nature and 
art, with a little townlet (piccolo Bor- 
ghetto) of ae a hundred houses.” 

Ve certainly did not count them our- 


selves, but we should think they must 
be more in number now-a-days : al- 
though the present number of inhabit- 
ants, under 1,500, might, without 
cramping, be stowed into that num- 


ber of habitations. Indeed, were we 
to refer to our personal impressions, 
exclusive of guide-books or census re- 
turns, we should say, the printer 
might have left out the two noughts 
after the fifteen, the brace of nume- 
rals which would remain being suffi- 
cient for the population beheld by us 
upon our visit to the capital. At first 
entering its streets we were aston- 
ished at their silence and desertion : 
after an hour’s sojourn we were still 
more astonished if the voice and per- 
son of a passer-by should light upon 
eye or ear. There is a castle or pa- 
lace fronting a piazza, of no such mean 
proportions, but, over which the 
sense of stillness and solitude broods. 
Not so much as a solitary “ gamin” 
turned out, so far as we recollect, to 
stare or gibe at us, when we drew up 
at the door of the “ Hotel des Etran- 
gers.” There were, it is true, er 
semi-military officials at the e 
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gate, in uniforms of blue, with red 
acings and stripes. There was a 
grey-coated Sardinian sentry pacing 
to and fro, and a few children play- 
ing, but hushedly and without noise, 
among a few heaps of piled cannon 
balls. Nay, there were two Sar- 
dinian officers walking backwards 
and forwards to enliven the scene; 
but we noted that they kept well 
apart from each other, and never ex- 
changed a word, as if gregariousness, 
or communicative intercourse were 
treason to the genius of the place. 
As for the Castello.—composed of 
half a modern Italian palazzo, a frag- 
ment of an older one, with vaulted 
balcony, or “loggia,” two or three 
starveling stucco towers, and the gate- 
way of a German schloss, over which 
were impanelled the chequers, which 
are the Grimaldi cognizance ;—it 
struck us as amazingly like the palace 
in the fairy tale, wherein, when the 
prince came, all the inmates had been 
fast asleep these ninety-nine years or 
so. San Nicolo, the cathedral church, 
spacious within, having quaint round 

manesque pillars and arches, pos- 
sesses a gateway of marble, evidently 
antique, for the sun has burnt a 
bronze tint well into its original white 
grain. The local antiquarians con- 
tend stoutly for its identity with the 
whilom portico of the Herculean 
Tom-all-alones. There is a “false 
air” of Malta, as the French say, 
about the seaward defences of the 
place, with its bastions, turrets, and 
cavaliers. Though by no means 
wholly dismantled, Time seems to be 
working his will upon them. As we 
drive out, and, indeed, as we drive 
in,—for Monaco stands upon a prom- 
ontory, and is entered and left by one 
road, which leads no whither else, as 
becomes a Tom-all-alones highway— 
we are pleased with the manner in 
which the platform of approach is 
laid out. The vacant space between 
the ramparts and the town houses is 
planted, gardenwise, with shrubs and 
flowers, intersected by the drive and 
winding sanded footwalks. Aloes 
and cacti form the borders ; graceful 
eypress cones abound ; the geranium 

ows in bushes, and far on in Decem- 

r, so mild is the air, bright scarlet 
flowers abound amidst their greenery. 
A broad steep zigzag brings us down 
to the beach of the harbour, tenanted 
in our day, as in that of Strabo, by 
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“few ships, and small.” Not having 
at hand, as we write, an Admiralty 
chart, with soundings, we will not 
venture to pronounce whether depth 
of water in certain places might not 
render the whole port worth deepen- 
ing. One more quotation, dear read- 
er, forgive us for making—we verily 
do believe and trust it is our last. 
But it is too good and exact to be 
dispensed with. Lucan shall furnish 
it, describing the harbour admirably. 
*Quaque sub Herculeo sacratus nomine 
portus 
Urget rupe cava pelagus: non Corus in 
illum 
Jus habet aut Zephyrus: solus sua littora 
turbat 
Circius et tuta prohibet statione Moneci.” 
(Phars. i, 405). 


This passage we should have de- 
lighted to put into verses as ad- 
mirably classical as those which have 
graced our quotations hitherto ; but 
for a trifling disagreement or indis- 
tinctness in such dictionaries as sit on 
our shelf. 

Corus and Zephyrus are nor’-west 
and west winds plain enough ; but 
Circius seems more doubtful of inter- 
pretation. One authority assures us 
that it signifies “arapid and tem- 
pestuous wind, frequent in Gallia 
Rechenansis, and unknown in any 
other country!” This fails to com- 
mand our entire confidence. Another, 
thatitis “a vehement southern wind, 
blowing owt of Francethrough Italy ;” 
which, seeing Italy lies south of 
France in most maps, seems queerer 
still. Ourselves opine that asou’-sou 
east by east wind, called “ Grego” by 
the fisherman of the Riviera, is 
the windy malignant aimed at b 
Lucan ; and consequently feel a dif- 
ficulty in giving other than Hudi- 
brastic translation of his stately 
verse :— 

‘* A port it is, whose sacred name, 

Doth witness Hercules his fame : 

There vainly, ‘gainst a hollow rock, 

Each bouncing wave must break its shock. 

There batter’d ships find welcome rest 

Should West wind bluster or Nor’-west : 

But should Sou’-East by East wind roar, 

Tremendous breakers bow] ashore ; 

And shorebound ships have narrow squeak 

To ‘scape the Grego’s angry freak.” 

Having thus happily disposed of our 
difficulty, we resume our upward 
course ; olives and caroobs, in vigo- 
rous and luxuriant beauty, shading 
the road from above and clothing the 
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rock terraces beneath. Lemon plan- 
tations are not wanting, nor frequent 
cypresses, nor even occasional palms. 
At the foot of Roquebrune, the na- 
ture and colour of when soil the name 
at once indicates, we turn back once 
more into the great Corniche road. 

It is a tiny town belonging to our 
principality, perched in the prettiest 
way conceivable, upon great tumbled 
masses of puddingstone. Plum-pud- 
dingstone too, if we may credit the 
rich brown colour, stuck all over, 
not with green holly, but with lemon 
trees, whose leaves are as glossy green 
as that leafy Christmas ornament, and 
whose pale golden fruit are by no 
means out of place in such proximity, 
being suggestive either of candied peel 
for that inimitable pudding, or of 
flavours for its genial concomitant, 
munch. It was within the principality, 
[ the way, at Mentone, which we 
shall reach presently, that a Milanese 
waiter, of cosmopolite experience, 
suggested that for our delectation or 
rather that of our children, the cook 
of the Hotel de Turin (mind you put 
up there, reader), should compound 


“un plopodino Inglese,” one “ giorno 


di festa.” The chambermaid was Be- 
nedetta, a strapping, dark-eyed, dark 
haired, Italian-speaking “Contadina,” 
from San Remo. Her astonishment 
at that compounding we shall not 
soon forget, nor the exclamations with 
which she expatiated on the fact that 
“the Padrones were to have such a 
cake for dinner that day ; oh, such an 
encredible cake, made all of oranges, 
and raisins, and grease !” 

But so long as Monaco is yet in 
sight, you cannot see Mentone, by 
reason of the projecting rounded pro- 
montory of San Martino. Its whole 
expanse is a waving wood of olives, 
a trees of great age and knotted 
growth. Their verdure covers the 
whole promontory as with a dark 
velvet cloak, which changes to a grey 
silk tissue, merely shot with green, 
as the rustling breeze runs along the 
tree topsand turns the glaucous under- 
leaf towards the eye. Italian pines 
skirt the shore, and underneath them 
grow rosemary, lavender, and a variety 
of the myrtle bush. Down we plunge 
into the olive wood, where the tele- 

ph wire has danced down before us. 

he formal line of painted posts which 
skirts the road all along does in truth 
sin somewhat against the picturesque. 
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Nevertheless we would be just. Itis 
admirable to see, when the road must 
needs turn inwards, and hug the re- 
entering angles of the huge rocky 
buttresses, how the magical wires 
leap with a bold graceful curve right 
across the precipice, and catch theroad 
again towards the salient. Who does 
not ever see with wonder and with 
pleasure the daring skill which hangs 
a tiny spiderweb between two widely- 
sundered branches? So, in all fair- 
ness here, let us be content to take 
the happy audacity of these hanging 
spiderwebs of science in compensa- 
tion for the ugly uprightness of her 
yellow posts. Out of the shady wood 
of San Martino we emerge into a long 
avenue of stately plane trees, between 
which oleanders grow. It leads us into 
Mentone, the rich fragrance of whose 
lemon groves and olive gardens gives 
greeting of strange sweetness. Two 
or three torrent beds are crossed, that 
of the Boirigo, for instance, and that 
of the Carei; the latter spanned by 
a suspension bridge, with pilasters of 
gay white stone, at whose base aloes, 
rosebushes, cactus, and tall cane-reeds, 
form groups of inimitable contrasts 
and graces. Up the torrent course lofty 
mountain peaks close in the view ; 
downwards the waves are seen plash- 
ing and rippling on the beach. So 
we drive into the town. The plane 
trees, too, cross the torrent and find 
their way almost into the busiest part 
of the street ; afew of them forcing 
themselves into a little piazetta on 
the right of it. This lower street 

which is in fact the main road, flanke 

by houses, is the modern town. The 
elder, streams upwards in narrow 
streetlets, where no wheeled carriage 
may climb, where the tall houses, not 
wholly destitute of architectural beau- 
ties, run so high and stand so close, 
that a vertical sun can scarcely pre- 
vent a cool slip of shadow from being 
cast at mid-day, right across from 
door to door. But not shadows only 
are cast from house to house. At in- 
tervals, all up the street, stone arches 
spring from one wall to its opposite, 
and bind the town together, one might 
think by their intercommunication. 
This is an observable feature of the 
street architecture of all the older 
towns on the Riviera ; telling, it would 
seem, of contemplated desperate de- 
fence, and last resource of refuge, in 
the good old times of endless war and 
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rpetual piracy. Half way down 
the brow of the hill these steep and 
tortuous streetlets are cut at right 
angles by what was, until of late 
years, the main road; it still keeps as 
a misnomer its old name, Rue Neuve. 
Along it passed Pius VIL., on his re- 
turn from exile to Rome, when the 
Great Napoleon first fell. A tablet in 
the wall bears this commemorative 
inscription :— 

* Pius vii. P.M. 
Lutetia Romam Redux 
Hinc 
Celestem populo supplici 
undique coacto 
Benedictionem impertibat. 
Die xi Mensis Februarii, 
Ann. Dom. MDCCCXIII.” 

The same street has another tablet, 
and we will venture to give its inscrip- 
tion also, because it gives a key to 
much of the present political mind of 
the Mentonians, as we shall show 
presently. It stands over the door- 
way of an old family mansion, and 
is in the French language :— 

“ Au Général de Brea, 
Né a Menton le 23 Avril, 1790: 
Mort a Paris le 24 Juin, 1848, 

Pour la défense de l'ordre et de la patrie. 
Par décret du Grand Conseil des villes libres 
de Menton et Roquebrune du 25 Septembre, 

1848.” 

But we will leave politics till by- 
and-by: we want, if possible, to make 
first of all our topography clear. 

To do so, we will climb again some 
of the loftier heights which overhang 
Mentone ; thence we shall see what 
we have not been able to behold as 
ie the boundaries of the Lilliputian 

or. 
Look back upon the left, there is 
the Grande Can, and Monaco itself, 
like a diver bird on the water under- 
neath : the eastern horn of its little 
bay runs far out; it is the wooded 
cape of San Martino spoken ofalready. 
East again of the olive-clad cape, a 
boldercurve begins to sweep, and with 
the blue sea line on the horizon would 
describe an unbroken segment, were 
it not for the suppressed projection of 
the land—it is scarcely a promontory 
—on which Mentone stands. Under lee 
of San Martino, the smooth water was 
known to ancient mariners as the 
Sinus Pacis. Then, on the right, the 
marble cliffs come down abruptly; but 
they are beyond the frontier of the 
tiny state. That may be seen down 
there; a third of the way between 
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them and Mentone, where on the 
beach, by the hamlet of Garovano, 
the little custom-house stands, white- 
washed pink, if we may say it, “more 
Hibernico.” If there be abreeze, the 
sea shows like a turquoise fringed 
with pearls. If very still, under a 
glorious sunshine, like a sapphire set 
with small diamonds. There is the 
little fort out on the projecting reef 
at Mentone, one of that chain of watch- 
towers and towers of fence, which 
fear of the sea rovers, in times by- 
gone, was built, in almost unbroken 
succession, from the mouth of the Var 
to that of Arno, and beyond. The 
fisherboats and the feluccas are haul- 
ed up on the beach, for Mentone has 
neither fort, normall, nor quay. There 
are the clustering roofs of its houses, 
and the fantastic towers of its two 
churches, stuccoed and painted, yet 
far from offensive to picturesque taste, 
in such scenery and under such a sky 
as this. The old upper castle is dis- 
mantled, and its platform become a 
burial ground. The white building 
on the lofty wooded knoll to the right, 
where the row of cypresses stands, is 
a deserted convent; but its chapel of 
the Annunziata is still in reverence. 
When we shall visit it, we shall find a 
lamp burning before its altar, whose 
rails are of marble mosaic, and votive 
tablets in plenty hung on the sacred 
walls. Look upwards now, andaround: 
rocky mountain crests shut in an am- 
phitheatre of lower hills. On the right 
there, you can see the ruins of the old 
Saracenic fort, now called of Sant’ 
Agnese; and thedouble-peaked moun- 
tain head here, on the left, behind us, 
with the smooth slope between the 
crags, is called La Bresse, the “patois” 
for a cradle. But none of those crags 
are within the principality, they are 
Sardinian without question. The 
boundary line lies lower, just there, 
where the pine trees grow, under 
which peep out from olive trees, the 
white cottages of Cabruaré. That 
hamlet was the Prince’s once. You 
see the circular basins narrowing inte 
gorges ; they and the narrowing val- 
leys looking southward, are all ter- 
raced with lemon groves and orange 
gardens. No wind blights them here ; 
and, from the rocky concave above, 
the summer sunbeams are concentrat- 
ed on them. But they must have 
moisture no less than heat ; and that 
accounts for those long formal zigzags 
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down the hills; theyare channels and 
runlets from the tanks and cement- 
ed reservoirs, built where mountain 
springs gush, or where the water-shed 
is favourable for collecting the show- 
ers that fall. Admirable is the patient 
care and industry bestowed upon 
those beautiful and preciously fruitful 
trees. Branch by branch, almost leaf 
by leaf, they are tended. We have seen 
the women sponging individual leaves, 
when any mildew or fungoid blight 
had shown itself upon the twig. 
“What nights we pass in February, 
sir!” said one lemon-grower to us on 
one occasion; “if the thermometer 
shall chance to sink near to the dread 
zero. One night’s sharp frost, not 
slight, but really sharp frost, can do 
us mischief far aeceid the loss of a 
single crop. Five-and-twenty years 
does the lemon sapling require to be 
a noble fruit-bearing tree; and too 
keen a frost may kill. Oh, those 


February nights! it’s a wonder we 
don’t catch our deaths of cold our- 
selves, jumping out from under the 
quilted coverlets, to open the window 
and read off the degrees upon the 
thermometer, hung up outside the 


window, in the clear moonlight.” 
The orange is a trifle hardier, gives 
less anxiety, but not equal pride. It 
scents the air with its wondrous per- 
fume, pungent, yet heavy. It strews 
the garden ground beneath with 
fallen white petals in May, like an 
unseasonable snowdrift. The distiller 
collects them, and extracts oils and 
essences. Itsred-goldapples hang over 
every garden-wall in clusters, worthy 
the Hesperides. Hercules should have 
looked in here on his way out, instead 
of home, and half his journey had 
been spared. Boat-load after boat-load 
of the luscious fruit is shipped in 
those feluccas for Marseilles, when 
the gathering time is come. The 
Mentonese is not indifferent nor un- 
pee to his orange-tree. But the 
emon is the glory of those valleys on 
the strand. Twice a-year it yields its 
delicate savour in the fragrant, paler, 
golden rind. There is scarce need to 
= thefruitin the feluccas. Schooner 
and brig, all the way from Norway, 
nay, sometimes from North America, 
ill lie at anchor off the roads to take 
the precious cargo aboard. Be it the 
secret of the soil, or of the nicely ba- 
lanced temperature in these lovely 
séa-board nooks, this one thing is cer- 
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tain, that not even the lemon trees of 
the world-renowned Conca d’Oro, 
the plain of the Golden Shell, at the 
lip of which Palermo faces the Sici- 
lian sea, can bear away the palm of 
excellence from the lemons of Men- 
tone. See the girls of the town here, 
coming at picking time from the gar- 
dens ; how proud and stately the 
tread, poising upon their heads full 
baskets, two hands can scarcely lift! 
They walk unconscious of the weight, 
with lithe upright figure, exultingly. 
Yes! and you should hear a Men- 
tonese discuss the question of su- 
perior climate with a Nizzard. Prox- 
imity, we know, knits friendliness, 
but kindles rivalry withal. 

“Just so, dear sir—just so. The 
climate of Nice, I grant, is not so 
very severe. Oranges do well enough, 
I know. There are at Nice, some- 
times, some very tolerable oranges. 
But there—I know you love your 
joke, and never real/y thought of 
naming in one breath your Nizzard 
climate over there with ours. No! 
no! You look upon my standard 
lemon trees, ‘mes citronniers en 
pleine terre, monsieur ; and you re- 
member what it cost yow, in nails or 
trellis-work, to train a lemon bush, at 
Nice, against a wall !” 

Whether, indeed, the vines, which 
grow upon such lower sunny slopes 
as lemon trees do not occupy, deserve 
the reputation which the dwellers in 
this favoured region assign to them, we 
can hardly say. There was not a bot- 
tle of the choicer growths to be gotten 
when we were last at Mentone. The 
cruel oidium had reigned too many 
years—one peasant proprietor alone 
inviting us, as all did often so cor- 
dially, to take refreshment at his 
table on a feast-day—produced his 
last bottle of home-made, and even 
thence we conceived, perforce, no mean 
opinion of the vintage in the Princi- 
pality. Let us not forget the flower 

ardens, wherein the sweet-scented 

riental acacia, the jessamine, the 
double violet, the rose, are grown in 
wild profusion, not so much for orna- 
ment and delight, as for the still of 
the cunning extractor of choice per- 
fume. Far on in November you may 
gather of all these, and heighten the 
colour of the bouquet with scarlet 
geranium, salvias, and fine carnations. 

There is another avenue of plane 
trees besides that one which brought 
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us by the main road into the town of 
Mentone. It strikes up at right angles 
to it, when from the town you have 
strolled over the bridge. It leads right 
up the beautiful valley of the Carei, 
the broadest and the longest of those 
down which the torrent courses here 
make their way to the sea. Let us 
walk up it, reader, even farther than 
the plane trees grow, all the way to 
the great many-storied building, where 
three or four huge water-wheels 
revolve. 

Here is a fitting spot whereon to dis- 
course of modern politics ; for this is 
the signiorial olive-mill, and the exac- 
tions, just or unjust—non nostrum 
tantas epee lites !—connected 
with its rights and customs, had no 
little to do, if the native accounts are 
to be credited, with the dire events 
which hurled Prince Florestan from 
his throne. 

Yes ! the olive-crushing question, 
and the great corn-law grievance, 
too, these were the levers wherewith 
the malcontents of the principality, 
in the eventful year of 1848, upheaved 
the fabric of that empire, which, 
spite of Saracens, and Spanish and 

rench garrisons, had outlived the 
shock of centuries. 

“Ttaly,” said Prince Metternich, 
“is now no more than a geographical 
expression.” The same may be said 
of Monaco. The careful reader would 
not fail to notice, in the inscription to 
General Bréa’s memory, the ominous 
words, “ Les villes libres de Menton et 
de Roquebrune. Of the 7,000 souls 
which owned the sway of the Gri- 
maldi-Matignon, those 1,500 only, 
which perch upon the rock of Monaco, 
render their allegiance still; and, as 
we haveshown,Sardinian sentries pace 
up and down the ramparts even there. 

Who can tell amid the clamour of 
distracting factions, what may be the 
simple truth ? It may be slander, and 
no more, which now avers that under 
Florestan, the corn monopoly was an 
iniquity no longer to be borne. When, 
however, not only the monopoly is 
condemned as such—a condemnation 
in which, as stanch Free-traders, we 
cannot but concur—but when it is 
stated further that the favoured con- 
tractor from Marseilles, was, with 
princely connivance and sanctio 
permitted to import cheap damage 
wheat for privileged and exclusive 
sale, we hope that popular denunci- 
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ation exaggerates theill. Oil poured 
upon the waves of popular commotion 
should produce a calm, we allow ; but 
the oil in question—the oil from the 
exclusively privileged crushing-mill— 
here was poured, apparently, upon 
the flames of faction, and they flared 
up the fiercer. 

The long and the short of it is, 
Prince Florestan was forced to flee ; 
and a frenzied mob of five-and-twenty 
persons, at least, sacked the house of 
an obnoxious gendarme and game- 
keeper, outside the town, which still 
remains unroofed, an awful monu- 
ment of civic strife, containing two 
rooms if we remember right, about 
seven foot three by five. 

What game the gamekeeper kept, 
it has baffled our penetration to 
divine ; thrushes, who grow dainty 
fat on olives in Autumn, and cock- 
robins being the only game we ever 
beheld at table in the principality. 
Save once, indeed, when a Sardinian 
woodcock came down over the fron- 
tier to avoid a snow-storm on the 
mountain ; and being slaughtered by 
a keen Mentonese sportsman, was 
secured for our epicurean delectation, 
regardless of expense, by Mr. Velliano, 
of the grand Hotel de Turin. 

Such, however, seriously, was the 
hubbub and excitement of this revo- 
lutionary tempest in a teacup, that 
the Sardinian authorities from Nice 
in the name of law and order, invaded 
the territory with a whole company, 
detached from a regiment of the line. 
Some fifty or sixty men garrisoned 
the fortress of the Rock of Hercules, 
and an odd fifteen or twenty, with a 
serjeant-major, occupied militarily 
the guard-house at Mentone. No one 
was killed, that we could hear of, in 
these political cataclysms, nor any one 
much wounded. Though, some time 
after the first excitement, a poor fel- 
low called Otto, whose cousin gave us 
that single bottle of country-grown 
wine we spoke of, was stabbed out- 
side the café, and as he was a “Prin- 
cipist,” the crime is laid to the door 
of the “ Liberals” by the partisans of 
the ancient rule. 


The Sardinians, wisely enough, con- 
tented themselves with keeping mat- 


ters quiet, and threw no impediment 
in the way of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence manfully put forth by the 

pular majorities of the towns of 
reese and Mentone, any more 
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thaninthe adhesion of the pure Mona- 
gasques to the cause of their hereditary 
sovereign. Since we were last at Mo- 
naco, that potentate has revisited his 
ancestral capital, and was, we under- 
stand, enthusiastically received ; pre- 
viously to which, however, he had 
made a “descent & la Louis Napoléon” 
upon the piazzetta of Mentone, at a 
time when the attention of Europe 
was concentrated upon the Crimean 
campaign. An eye-witness thus de- 
scribed the event to us, and its issue : 

“There drew up, sir, to the hotel 
door, a travelling carriage, early one 
morning. Few persons only were then 
upon the place. I saw inside a gen- 
tleman, wearing a French colonel’s 
képi, and I took him for an officer on 
his way to embarkation at Genoa for 
the East. Many such had passed this 
way. Some five or six persons then, 
in concert, approached the carriage, 
and waved their hats, and shouted, 
‘Viva! Viva! C’est Monsieur le 
Prince!’ The carriage door was 
opened, and as he stepped out, I re- 
cognised Mr. le Due de Valentinois, 
beyond a doubt. I felt it was a coun- 
ter revolution! There was sensation, 
emotion, noise. People came flocking 
out, and there were counter-cries 
‘ Abas le Prince! abas le Duc de Va- 
lentinois!’ Some ran to the guard- 
house. A serjeant soon came down 
with five or six rank and file. Then 
came the two carabinieri, gendarmes 
as they say in French. More noise, 
some hustling, and Mr. le Duc was 
seized and marched off to the guard- 
house. A la bonne heure! Reaction 
was defeated—the counter revolution 
crushed !” 

All that befell Monsieur le Duc 
was that the carabinieri took him, in 
the travelling carriage, back to Nice, 
whence, in due time, the authorities 
received their orders from Turin to 
send him, with a passport, over the 
Var again, into France. 

Mentone and Roquebrune continue, 
we believe, “ villes libres” until the 
eve day, though the former is at 

eart Sardinian, as it showed by the 
frantic enthusiasm with which it re- 
ceived Victor Emmanuel, on his way 
back from London and Paris to Turin. 
No town in all his own dominions, on 
all his triumphal journey, gave him a 
warmer or a heartier welcome. 

We fear we have been trespassing 
unconscionably upon the patience of 
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our readers ; but we must beg of them 
to bear with us a moment longer. As 
for the rumoured sale of the puny 
principality to Russians, Yankees, or 
others, there are two insuperable dif- 
ficulties. The one, that, ill defined as 
have been hitherto the political con- 
sequences of the acts of 1848, it would 
be hard to say what sovereign riyhts 
remain, if sovereign rights be saleable, 
for Monsieur le Duc de Valentinois to 
sell. The other, that guaranteed as 
these rights are by European treaties, 
far more potent voices than that of 
the prince and of his subjects, loyal 
or revolted, must decide upon their 
transfer. That he himself feels this, 


the following extract from a recent 
number of the Z%imes will testify : 


‘© The official Journal de Monaco con- 
tains a declaration which deserves spe- 
cial notice. The Prince confesses that 
he has had ‘splendid’ offers made him 
for his possessions, but he was obliged 
to decline them on account of certain 
difficulties which presented themselves, 
His highness, however, thinks the diffi- 
culties—‘ like those about Montenegro’ 
—may be removed by negotiations. Du- 
ring the Russian war—either in 1854 or 
1855—the needy descendant of the Gri- 
maldis ceded his principality to the 
United States, The circumstance is not 
known to the public, but it is morally 
certain that a convention was concluded 
on the subject between the Washington 
government and the Prince of Monaco. 
‘ The convention was never ratified,’ says 
my informant, ‘ because some of the Eu- 
ropean governments entered a protest 
against the transaction.’ There is reason 
to believe that General Cass, who was 
then the representative of the United 
States at one of the Italian courts, car- 
ried on the negotiations with the Prince 
and his official advisers. Some years 
ago the place of rendezvous for the Ame- 
rican cruisers in the Mediterranean was 
Port Mahon, in the Island of Minorca, 
but, for some reason which is unknown 
to me, they received notice from the 
Spanish government that their presence 
was not agreeable. They afterwards 
went to Spezzia. and while cruising about 
in the neighbourhood, the ’cute Yankee 
captains were greatly struck by the ‘ca- 
pabilities of the port of Monaco.” 


But small as the whole principality, 
“-villes libres” and all, may seem, we 
are not exaggerating when we declare 
that a continuance of its anomalous 
condition is another of those little 
clouds—and they be too many—which 
hang big with threat above the hori- 

‘ 
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zon of European peace. We cannot 
forget with what malignant eagerness 
the Austrian ambassador, at the great 
Paris peace conferences, retorted upon 
Monsieur de Cavour when seeded 
with Austrian occupation in the Ro- 
magna, the charge of unwarrantable 
interference in the affairs of minor 
Italian states. “Sardinia,” said he, 
“must remember that she, too, has 
garrisons in a neighbouring sovereign 
state ; her sentries take post at Men- 
tone and in Monaco.” 

But there is more than this not 
quite unworthy notice. The inscrip- 
tion of General Bréa’s tablet at Men- 
tone runs :—“ Mort pour la défense 
de l’ordre et de la patrie.” Yet the 
General was born of Mentonese pa- 
rents, and at Mentone, before the date 
when the “République une et indivi- 
sible,” had crossed the maritime Alps. 
But the old connexion with France 
has left the profoundest traces in the 
language, manners, thoughts, and 
feelings of many influential families 
in all the three tiny towns. Five or 
six general officers of Napoleon’s great 
armies were natives of the Principality, 
and his rule was neither disadvanta- 
geous nor disagreeable to its inhabit- 
ants at large. Intermarriages with 
French families were the rule of soci- 
ety for years. Italian is now taught 
in the schools: but the very patois of 
the country is rather Provencal than 
Genoese, and French is the language 
of all the educated ranks. When 
Louis Napoleon, yet President, came 
on a visit of inspection to the fleet 
and dockyards of Toulon, the “ villes 
libres de Neston et de Roquebrune” 
sent him a deputation with cordial 
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compliments, to which he responded 
by “generous and sympathetic 
words.” And though we believe that 
the majority of all classes in those 
towns are willing and anxious to 
cast in their lot with constitutional 
Sardinia, yet there is a party in them 
which reasons thus, apart from per- 
sonal French prepossessions : “ Sar- 
dinia will give us the conscription— 
worse luck! So will France. But 
with the conscription, France will 
give us the Marseilles market free for 
our lemons, oranges, and oils, with 
share in all her coasting trade, from 
Antibes to the Spanish frontier. Sar- 
dinia can do nothing for us such as 
this.” 

Now, we do not wish to have Maga 
unnecessarily seized at the Paris post- 
office on the Jour de lan, but we 
must in all honesty declare, that 
should the Emperor at any time not 
prove to Sardinia all that could be 
wished for in an ally, he might “ put 
in his thumb, and pull out a plum,” 
from the pie of the Principality, in 
the way of a pretty pretext fora wolf 
and lamb quarrel some fine day. If 
the Prince of Monaco must needs sell 
his political title for what it will 
fetch in the market of saleable sove- 
reignties, let the Great Powers appoint 
a fair arbitrator to fix that amount of 
compensation which Sardinia, and 
Sardinia only, shall be suffered topay: 
and thenceforth let her, as it becomes 
her geographical and political posi- 
tion, have an undisputed title to in- 
corporate in her dominion the ancient 
and modern Principality of the Gri- 
maldi. 


OUR FOREIGN COURIER.—NO. VII. 


At the commencement of a new year 
—which we trust may be fraught with 
real happiness to all our readers—it 
may not be amiss to state, for the be- 
nefit of those who now make their first 
acquaintance with our /oreign Cou- 
rier, what are the objects proposed in 
these pages, and what the method by 
which they are attained. Be it known, 
then, by these presents, that alone, of 
all the monthly periodicals of the 
United Kingdom, the Dublin Uniwver- 
sity Magazine professes at least—for 


it is not for us to speak of our perfor- 

mances—to furnish the public with a 

succinct resumé of all the more im- 

portant publications which come un- 

der the head of aorta and more es- 
ite 


pecially of French, rature. 
feared, indeed, a few weeks ago, that 
our occupation was gone. We read 
with some alarm, in the columns of 
the Z'imes, that French literature was 
defunct ; that the prosecution of M. 
de Montalembert had dealt it a mor- 
tal blow ; and that critics had nothing 


We 
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to do but to chant its requiem. But, 
as we laid the journal down, our eye 
fell upon shelves groaning beneath 
works which had something more 
than novelty to recommend them, and 
we asked ourselves whether such were 
the signs and symptoms of a mori- 
bund literature. The fact is, that the 
statement in question is mere news- 
paper rhetoric, and to be valued ac- 
cordingly. We should be sorry to say 
any thing which could be construed 
into sympathy with imperial or any 
despotism ; but, at the same time, it 
would be childish to deny that for 
nearly all the standard works which, 
ever since the coup détat, have 
adorned the literature of France, we 
are indebted to that very system 
which has silenced the echoes of the 
tribune, and gagged the freedom of 
the press. The reason of this is ob- 
vious. Articles in newspapers and 

riodicals find readier access to the 
ower strata of society in France, and 
thus exercise an influence on the 
masses which the government deems 
fatal to its interests, and hastens to 
counteract by avertissements, suppres- 
sion, and prosecution. If M. de Mon- 
talembert had embodied his views in 
a ponderous octavo, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that he would have 
been denied the satisfaction of mar- 
tyrdom. We should have no difficulty 
whatever in producing from the wri- 
tings of Villemain, Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne, and other champions of parlia- 
mentary government, passages quite 
as full of withering sarcasm as any 
that are to be found in the famous 
article of the Correspondant—pas- 
sages, too, it must be remembered, 
extracted from works which it may 
be believed would never have been 
written at all if their authors had not 
been compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to adopt that form for the 
sake of giving vent to their aspira- 
tions, and reminding the world of 
their existence. Ever since the atten- 
tat of the 14th January, the Emperor 
has been so assiduous in courting per- 
dition, that it is impossible to foresee 
to what lengths his infatuation or his 
apathy, or both, may sooner or later 
carry him; but for the present it 
should be distinctly understood that 
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the book literature, as distinguished 
from the periodical literature, of 
France, is exempt from that system 
of surveillance and censorship which 
hem in on every side less fortunate 
and more ephemeral publications. 
Having thus disposed, en parenthése, 
of the racy exaggerations of Printing 
House Square, we proceed to state 
the plan on which our Foreign Cou- 
rier is conducted. Dividing our sub- 
ject into the five heads of—I. Reli- 
gionand Philosophy; IL. Politics and 
Education; III. Science; IV. His- 
tory, Biography, and Travels; Y. 
Belles Lettres, we make a survey 
every two months of all the works 
which, under each of these depart- 
ments, appear to us most worthy of 
being submitted to the attention of 
our readers, and most calculated to 
give atolerably complete idea of the 
condition of French literature. What 
a small proportion such works bear 
to the entire number of productions 
which figure in the Journal de Li- 
brairie, may be inferred from the fact 
that fromthe 1st of January last year 
up to the present time more than 
thirteen thousand publications, great 
and small, from a pamphlet to * folio, 
have been thrown off by the printing 
presses of France. Rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto. 

I. There are probably few of our 
readers to whom the name, at least, of 
the Reverend Pére Felix is unknown. 
As the preacher on whom has fallen 
the mantle ofa Lacordaire anda Ravig- 
nan, he may be said to -be the fac 

vrinceps of the pulpit orators of 

rance. Ever since the year 1853, 
the Pére Felix has been charged with 
the famous conférences during Lent, 
at Notre Dame, which were insti- 
tuted in 1837. The choice was a 
wise one, if the crowds which came, 
and came again to hear him, may be 
taken as a test. A test of a different 
kind is at the disposal of the reader in 
the shape of two volumes,* now before 
us, which comprise the conférences 
of 1856 and 1857. These sermons 
must not be judged by the ordinary 
standard of pulpit ministrations. The 
nature of the congregation, composed 
as it is of men, and above all the tra- 
ditions attached to the institution of 


* Le Progrés par le Christianisme. Conférences de Notre-Dame de Paris. Par 


Le R. P. Felix. 


2 vols, Paris: 1858. A 


Le Clere. London: Jeffs. . 
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the con férences, rendered necessary an 
ee subject : = style. ce 0- 
thing, perhaps, could give a better 
ae of = a ees 
prevail in the general atmosphere o 

thought in this country and in France, 
than the perusal of these two volumes. 
The Spurgeonism of Paris would lose 
much of its popularity if it came to 
London. The subject chosen by the 
Pere Felix is Progress ; his object is 
to show that Christianity is the great 
Progresista, that all other advance- 
ment isadelusionandasnare. Inthe 
first conference he discusses generally 
“la question du Progrés ;” showing 
that it is the great question of the 
day, the watchword of the age, which 


calls itself emphatically an “age of d 


progress.” In England we should 
say there was a vast amount of plati- 
tude in this introductory sermon, but 
in Paris it was drunk in by men of 
education with great zest. Harrowed 
by revolutions, France looks with se- 
rious alarm at evils which we should 
ridicule as chimerical. Progress, or, 
as the Yankees call it, go-a-head- 
ism, of a pernicious kind, has been 
advocated with eloquence by Mr. 
Bright ; but St. Paul’s would shake its 
sides with laughter if Dr. Tait, or any 
of the Sunday evening preachers, were 
to fulminate against the said Bright in 
gorgeous periods, rattling as they fell, 
or to denounce him as “ génie de la 
décadence,” or as a meteor spreading 
ic in its course. If then (the Pere 
Pelix goes on to say) progress be the 
leading idea of the age, it is of the 
last importance a right direction 
should be given to it. For this pur- 
pose we should consider its beginning 
and its end, its origin and its destiny, 
its starting point and its goal, its 
whence ? and itswhither ? Sucharethe 
subjects of the second and third con- 
Sérences. In reply, on the one hand, to 
those who a that man is but 
the last link in a chain of develop- 
ment which reaches from the mineral 
through the vegetable, to the animal 
kingdom, and on the other hand, to 
those who speak of man as being ab 
initio in a savage condition, the 
preacher sets forth the doctrine of the 
creation and of the fall with an ability 
and eloquence, which we doubt not pro- 
duced their due effect on his au- 
dience. In like manner he sets forth 
the great truth, that to know God 
even as we are known, to see Him 
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face to “> the — of re 
progress. aving disposed of the 
whence? and the whither? he proceeds 
to inquire into the way. This brings 
him into the heart of the question. 
He has a great fact before him—the 
nineteenth century teems with evi- 
dence of the most astounding progress 
in all material arts and appliances— 
how is he to deal with this fact ? how 
estimate the value of this progress ? 
Such are the problems whic the 
preacher solves in the fourth and fifth 
conférence ; while the sixth or last of 
the course for 1856 isdevoted to show- 
ing the cardinal importance of moral 
advancement. The whole volume is 
curious, as presenting a picture of the 
iagnosis which an able and accom- 
plished Jesuit takes of the condition 
of French society. The conférences 
for 1857 take up the subject where 
the preacher left it in the previous 
year ; and then come a masterly series 
of philippics, full of true eloquence, 
against the retrograde influences of 
the age—influences, that is, which in- 
terfere with true progress. These are 
concupiscence, sensuality, cupidity, 
pride, luxury, to each of which a con- 
Jérence is devoted. We can only say, 
that if France do but deserve a tithe 
of the invectives which the preacher 
launches on the morals of her people, 
heavy is the responsibility which 
rests upon the despotism of the em- 
pire for having done so much to foster 
gross and material tastes, and to sup- 
= all generous aspirations and 
ealthy political activity ; and heavier 
still the burden of shame which rests 
upon Frenchmen themselves—whom 
one of their own countrymen declared 
to be “non le plus esclave mais le 
lus valet de tous les peuples”—for 
aving so allowed liberty to degene- 
rate into licence and anarchy as to go 
far to justify the saying of De Maistre, 
that every nation has but the govern- 
ment it deserves. On the whole, these 
two volumes will amply repay perusal, 
less perhaps as specimens of pulpit 
oratory than as affording a picture of 
the social condition of France under 
the Empire. The reader will do well, 
it he finds himself in Paris during the 
ensuing Lent, to turn his steps to 
Notre Dame, that he may judge for 
himself of the merits of Le Pore elix. 
We answer for it he will not return 

empty away. 
e have mentioned the name of 
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Ravi, The death of this illustri- 
ous Jesuit, which took place last 
spring, deprived France of one who, 
in religious circles, was held to be 
one of the greatest ornaments of the 
French Church. With pious respect 
for hismemory, M. Poujoulat* hascon- 
ferred upon him the honours of mar- 
tyrdom—by writing his life! A kind 
of curse seems to hang over all reli- 
gious biography. It lives but in an 
atmosphere of twaddle. And yet, 
Xavier de Ravignan deserved a difie- 
rent fate. One of the most interest- 
ing portions of the volume—interest- 
ing in spite of M. Poujoulat—is that 
in which we read the account of Ra- 
vignan’s throwing up his brilliant po- 
sition as Substitut du Procureur at 
Paris for what at the time must have 
appeared the more obscure career of 
a priest. We observe, however, that 
the biographer makes no mention of 
a circumstance which we have been 
assured on excellent authority was, 
if not the cause, yet the occasion of 
what we sup must be called his 
conversion. The story runs, that Ra- 
vignan was one evening compelled by 
indisposition to quit a card-table at 
ih. be had been risking stakes 
which greatly exceeded the limits of 
his purse. On going to his room he 
had a kind of fainting fit ; and oncom- 
ing round, fancied he heard his mother 
beseeching him to abandon such 
courses for the future. This, it is 
alleged by our informant, was the 
operating motive which led him to 
form his determination of quitting a 

rofession to which he had devoted 

imself with eminent success ; and to 
sy by a warning which seemed to 

im to be in a degree providential, 
from the peculiar circumstances in 
which his imaginationclothed it. The 
reader may take the story for what 
it is wo We can only reiterate 
that we place implicit confidence in 
the author of the statement. M. Pou- 
joulat’s silence does not in theslightest 
de invalidate its truth ; for no- 
thing, we are persuaded, would have 
induced him to divulge the fact that 
M. Ravignan ever handled a pack of 
cards. The leading epochs in Ravig- 
nan’s career are those in which he figur- 


* Le Pére de Ravignan. 
+ France et Angleterre. 
Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 
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ed as the eloquent orator of Notre 
Dame, theableadvocate of the Jesuits, 
and the instrument of the conversion 
of excited Anglicans. The Clifton 
lawyer and the Bristol parson, who 
came to Paris expressly for the pur- 
pe of seeing whether Ravignan was 
ike Manning, heighten the comic 
effect which is often produced by M. 
Poujoulat’s most unctuous pages. We 
also read that a man of “ superior 
merit,” an M.P. and a P.c., who was in 
Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, “had Ra- 
vignan for his spiritual master in that 
inward travail which brings to the 
birth great religious resolutions’— 
unfortunately we are left in doubt as 
to whether this travail ended in an 
abortion. Meanwhile, who was this 
interloperin the Cabinet? Perhaps we 
may set the Protestant inquisitor on 
the right scent, if we add that M. Pou- 
joulat informs us, that “a lord who 
was a relative of his (scilicet, of the 
M.P. and P.c.), had the same good 
fortune.” The names of Allies and 
of Robert Wilberforce figure among 
those who at Paris visited the cell of 
the illustrious Jesuit. His influence 
in the conversion of our countrymen 
was all the more extraordinary as he 
could not speak a word of English: 
and as we are expressly informed 
that many of those who went to him 
were equally ignorant of French ; our 
imagination would have been left to 
conjecture the nature of the panto- 
mime which ensued, if M. Poujoulat 
had not informed us with a propriety 
which our readers will appreciate, that 
“Our Lord seems to have bequeathed 
to living holiness something of that 
virtue which was communicated by 
the mere touch of His garment”— 
p. 451. We are persuaded that the 
implied comparison is one which 
Xavier de Ravignan would have read 
with indignation and disgust. 
II. Fathers Felix and Ravignan 
have so encroached on our limits that 
we are compelled to reserve for a fu- 
ture occasion one or two works on Phi- 
eee have recently reached 
us. ith regard to our second 


section, we are happy in being able 


to call the attention of our ers to 
a workt which, at the present junc- 
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ture, will excite no inconsiderable in- 
terest. The French and English al- 
liance is so much a question of the 
day, and of the hour, that any work 
which tends to throw light on the 
relative positions of the two countries 
will meet with a welcome reception. 
The author of “France et Angleterre” 
is in some sense a phenomenon. It 
will be found that a great majority of 
those French writers who indulge in 
eulogies of English institutions mere- 
ly do so for the purpose of giving the 

pire a slap in the face. On the 
other hand, those who wield the pen 
in the service of Imperialism work 
themselves, for the most part, into 
a state of indignation verging on 
apoplexy, whenever parliamentary 
government, or government @& [An- 
glaise, comes in their way, and 
exult with fiendish delight over 
all the gigantic dangers which, we 
are told, menace the existence, and 
the gross improprieties which accom- 
pany the eens of the constitu- 
tional system. Instances of these 
two classes of publicists will readily 
occur to the recollection of our veal 
ers. M. Menche de Loisne, however, 
occupies the exceptional position of 
being at once an advocate of the Em- 
pire and an admirer of parliamentary 
government—-so long as the latter does 
not attempt to cross the channel. And 
why this prohibition? Because rea- 
son tells him, that no government 
can work which is not the embodi- 
ment of the traditions, the passions, 
the interests, and the habits of 
thought of the people it professes 
to keep in sway; and because the 
study of history—the comparative his- 
tory, if we may so speak—of England 
and France, leads him to what he be- 
lieves to be the irresistible conclusion 
that, while parliamentary govern- 
ment possesses in England the ele- 
ments of strength and stability above 
insisted on, in France those same ele- 
ments are utterly wanting. What 
M. de Rémusat declares to be the 
“dream of his life,” scilicet, “le gou- 
vernement Anglais dans la société 
Francaise,” M. Menche de Loisne 
cules a delusion fraught with 
cruel disappointment, and at variance 
with history. To make good this view 
of the rationale of a government, is 
the object which our author has pro- 
posed to himself in writing this book, 
which we trust may, ere long, make 
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its appearance in an English dress. 
It not only betrays a mastery of Eng- 
lish history, not commonly met with 
in a foreigner, but also a familiarity 
with, and, above all, a warm attach- 
ment to, our national character, which 
entitles him to a cordial welcome at 
our hands. It would be well if those 
of his countrymen who share his sym- 
hies with the Empire, would with- 
old their crude diatribes against the 
ally of their Emperor, till they had 
devoted the same vigorous mind and 
kindly feelings to the study of our 
institutions that we meet with in 
every page of the work before us. 
This may best be described as a 
running parallel between the histories 
of France and England, from the 
earliest times down to the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1688 respectively. 
It is divided into three books, which 
bear the following headings: Book I., 
Ancient Times, Chap. 1, On the Con- 
quest of Gaul. Chap. 2, On the Con- 
quest of England. Chap. 3, Capets 
and Plantagenets. Book II., Modern 
Times. Chap. 1, The Tudors and the 
Valois. Chap. 2, The Bourbons and 
the Stuarts. Book IIT., The Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The Revolution of 1789. 
We cannot, we think, do better than 
endeavour to give our readers a hasty 
analysis of these three books in order. 
Book L., Chap. 1. What was the con- 
dition of France in the eleventh cen- 
tury, at the time when William of 
Normandy was bent upon an invasion 
of England? “Of France,” did we 
say? Why it can scarcely be said to 
exist. Peoples differing in customs, 
laws, traditions, language, parcel out 
its territory from north to south and 
from east to west. These territorial 
divisions correspond with the great 
fiefs, which derive from thence, as our 
author well remarks, a national force 
and a legal independent existence, 
which it is well to bear in mind. 
Everywhere we see marks of division, 
and worse, of disunion. A king indeed 
there is, but his power is hemmed in, 
and his authority every moment dis- 
puted by the great feudatories, someof 
whom are more than his equals, while 
all of them exercise in their own fiefs 
absolute rule, independently of the 
crown. Widely different was the condi- 
tion of England after the Norman con- 
uest. For there we have no Dukes of 
urgundy and Guyenne, no Counts of 
Flanders to make a stand against the 
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king, backed by men bound to them 
by something stronger than a feudal 
oath, by the close-knit tie of a dis- 
tinct nationality: in England, none 
of the nobles was sufficient of him- 
self to cope with the power of the 
crown, no one family rose to pre-emi- 
nence on the waves of civil war at the 
expense of the rest; the overwhelm- 
ing power of the crown, from whom 
they hold their titles and their lands 
obliges them not only to make com- 
mon cause themselves in their own 
class, but to unite with the commons, 
and take counsel together in general ne- 
tional assemblies onall pointsaffecting 
the public weal. From this weakness 
in isolation, this strength in union, of 
the great feudatories of England arose 
in tract of time our parliaments, our 
charters, and our liberties. Whereasin 
France, the feebleness of the crown as 
worn by the Duke of the //e de France, 
so disarmed suspicion on the part of 
the nobles who felt themselves, many 
of them, alone sufficient to bring him 
to terms, that slowly and unawares 
there came to pass that fusion of the 
crown with the bourgeoisie, which 
ended in the pre-eminence of the royal 
authority. Chap. 3. To show how the 
sequel of the history of the two na- 
tions was after this beginning, is the 
object of the third chapter. The au- 
thor begins by remarking on the dif- 
ferent attitude of the clergy at this 
epoch in the two countries. Th France 
the clergy was for the most part Gallo- 
Roman,and looked onwith distrust and 
hatred by the aristocracy. This drove 
them torally roundthecrown. In Eng- 
land the clergy was Norman,and united 
with the nobles, partly to resist the 
crown, and partly to keep under the 
Anglo-Saxons. e regret that we 
cannot follow M. Menche de Loisne 
as he recounts the tragic story of 
A’ Becket, traces the vicissitudes of 
Magna Charta, assists at the birth of 
the House of Commons, and the 
growth of that aristocratic and con- 
stitutional government under which 
England throve and prospered. In 
France, on the other hand, all is dis- 
cord and strife. The first attempts 


at a national assembly in the meetings 
of the States-General ended in nothing 
but the preponderance of Paris. If 
any thing were wanting to strengthen 
the hands of royalty, the “parlement” 
ated 

to 


supplied the deficiency. It arr 
to itself all the rights which oug 
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have been exercised by a national 
assembly, and fostered as far as in it 
lay two things most hostile to a free 
government, equality and centraliza- 
tion. During five centuries (from 
1302 to 1787), the “parlement” taught 
France to recognise only two sources 
of power, the king and itself; durin 
five centuries it usurped the nationa 
will, spoke in its name, and instilled 
throughout all the towns and villages 
of France, a passion for equality, a 
spirit of democracy, and a habit of 
submission tothe will of the king, when 
that will was registered by itself. 
Book IL, chap. 1. At first sight it 
might appear that the reign of the 
Tudors gave the lie to the author’s 
theory of the purely aristocratic cha- 
racter of the government in England. 
What tyrants more cruel than they? 
But Menche de Loisne shows that 
when this tyranny was overpast, the 
rivileges extorted in the plains of 
unnymede were found to be conserv- 
ed, consolidated, and extended. For 
when the Stuarts came to the throne, 
it was not merely with the nobles they 
had to do, but with the whole nation. 
In France the divisions produced bythe 
States General, and the intrigues of the 
Ligne almost brought the country to 
the verge of dismemberment, while 
everything that betokened progress, or 
furthered the liberties of the humbler 
classes, was due to the power of the 
Crown. Chapter 2. This is one of the 
most interesting, as it is also one of the 
longest chapters in the volume. We 
regret that we cannot allow ourselves 
— to analyse it at length. Henri 
IV., Richelieu, and the Fronde, figure 
in the first part; the Stuarts, the 
Revolution of 1649, and Cromwell, 
and the Revolution of 1688, in the 
second. We would call particularatten- 
tion to M. Menche de Loisne’s saga- 
cious remarks on the parallel so often 
drawn between Napoleon L. and Crom- 
well. Book III. Thisconcluding book 
on the two Revolutions of 1688 and 
1789, isthe gem of the volume. Theau- 
thor betrays a rare insight—rare for a 
Frenchman—into the workings of our 
government machinery ; and a genial 
appreciation, rarer still, of all that is 
best in our character as a nation. If 
we had space to make extracts, we 
should suffer from an embarras du 
choir, The glowing pages on the 
power and popularity of the English 
aristocracy, the shrewd remarks on 
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the aristocratic composition of our 
army, and on the field opened to demo- 
cracy in the colonies, divide our atten- 
tion with pages not less masterly on 
thede ation of thenoblesin France, 
under Louis XIV., on the political in- 
fluence exercised in that country by 
the genus mes de lettres, on the 
sources of that influence, and on its 
connexion with the undue preponder- 
ance of the city of Paris: a connexion 
which we never remember to have 
seen pointed out with so much force 
and truth. We must here break off 
our analysis which has already be- 
trayed us beyond ourlimits. We think 
we have said enough to show that 
“France et Angleterre’ is no ordinary 
book. Perhaps the best proof of this 
is the praise which it extorted the 
other day from the Journal des Dé- 
bats, though in its conclusions, and, 
indeed, in a vast number of details, 
it was diametrically opposed to the 
tenets of the great Coryphzeus of Or- 
leanist and constitutional principles. 
No one, we think, who looks at the 
matter impartially, can rise from its 
perusal without feeling that, however 
odious the existing form of government 
must needs be to every subject of 

ueen Victoria, it is in unison with 
the traditions of France from the 
earliest times. The episodes of liberty 
which we meet with in her history 
have always been succeeded by anar- 
chy, have never been anything but a 
— in the life of the nation. 

othing can be easier than to write 
fizzing, fulminating articles against 
despotism in general, and Louis Na- 
poleon in particular; andit is, indeed, 
well that the foul perjury which blots 
his escutcheon, should not be lightly 
condoned. But are the French peo- 
ple to be let off with impunity? Are 
we to draw a veil of oblivion over the 
mischievous intrigues by which the 
leaders of parties—Orleanists, Repub- 
licans, Legitimists—rendered throne 
after throne insecure? Are we to 
ignore altogether the damning fact, 
that the men who now fire off impo- 
tent epigrams against the Empire, 
were among the first to upset the 
= of Louis eee, and to 
raternize with anarchy, that they 
might gratify their own ambition. 


* Hygiéne physique et morale de ouvrier. Par A. L. Fonteret. 
Masson. ok 
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Gross as are the iniquities which are 
perpetrated under the present reign, 
— as is the tyranny under 
which Frenchmen are crushed, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
they have only got what they deserv- 
ed, that they have only reaped what 
they have sown. 
If sociology, as it is called, be com- 
rised under the head of politics, and 
clone: under the head of sociology, 
this is the place to call attention to 
an excellent little work on the sani- 
tary condition of the working classes, 
which has recently been cowronné by 
the Imperial Society of Medicine at 
Lyons.* Theobject which the society 
had in proposing the subject for a 
prize, was to furnish the large work- 
ing population of Lyons with a book, 
in moderate com containing suc- 
cinct advice on all questions affectin 
their welfare in a material and mora 
point of view—regard being had more 
especially to the removal of those pre- 
judices which expose the workman to 
the charlatanism of designing knaves. 
The all-important desiderata, pure air, 
fit dwellings, cleanliness, and proper 
clothing, are insisted on in the first 
chapter. The author, we think, will 
reach his aim, precisely because he 
does not attempt to go beyond it. The 
surest way of accomplishing nothing 
in such matters is to expect to leave 
nothing unaccomplished Next comes 
the question of food, which the author 
treats at considerable length, showin 
the workman what to eat, drink, an 
avoid. The ensuing chapter, on la- 
bour, contains some useful suggestions 
with reference to the peculiar dangers 
to which particular trades and avoca- 
tions are exposed. This is one of 
the most interesting portions of the 
volume. There is something melan- 
choly in the reflection that, in minis- 
tering not only to the luxuries, but 
to the necessities of life, so many of 
our fellow-creatures are exposed to 
the ravages of disease, and the pre- 
mature advent of death. With one 
of the author’s statements we are not 
disposed to ee. He says that 
shoemakers and engravers are in dan- 
ger of injuring their eyesight by plac- 
ing a globe of water between them 
and their lamp. To obviate the incon- 
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venience he recommends tinting ‘the 
water with a blue or green liquid, so as 
to soften the light. Now by asingu- 
lar coincidence, it was only the very 
day before we read this passage, that 
one of the most distinguished oculists 
recommended the practice which Dr. 
Fonteret ee to be deleterious, 
as an excellent means of obviating the 
injury resulting from the use of a 
lamp. It is not so much the rays of 
light as the rays of heat which are 
noxious to the sight; and these last, 
our informant assured us, are com- 
pletely neutralized in their passage 
through the water. We may add 
that the same view of the subject is 
taken by an eminent oculist of Lon- 
don, whose name we cannot now re- 
call. Passing over the chapter on 
marriage, which is full of excellent 
advice, we come to one on maladies, 
in which the author endeavours to 
convince his readers of the humbug of 
quack doctors of both sexes. The 
volume is fitly wound up by an appeal 
to the working classes on behalf of the 

rinciples of morality. We cannot 


ut believe, that a good service would 
be rendered by any one, who taking 


this book for his model, should com- 
pose a manualof hygiene for circulation 
in our great manufacturing districts. 

III. We had some difficulty in de- 
ciding under what section we ought 
to class the Mélanges Scientifiques et 
Lattéraires* of the veteran Biot. A 
member both of the Académie des 
Sciences and of the Académie F'ran- 

ise, he unites to such an unequal 

egree, pre-eminence both in Science 
and in Belles-Lettres, that each may 
with justice claim him as her fa- 
voured son. As Science, however, 
has the priority in the title of the 
work, we have placed him at the 
head of our third section. These 
three volumes are full of most inter- 
esting matter, as will readily appear 
from the analysis we are about to 
give of their contents. These are of 
so varied a nature, that they may be 
said to present a picture of the ideas 
which have agitated the scientific 
world during the first half of the pre- 
sent century. For M. Biot is now 
eighty-four years of age, aud the 
Scientific Memoirs in these volumes 


* Mélanges Scientifiques et Littéraires. 
Sciences et de l’Acad. Frangaise. 
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range from 1807 to 1858. As we 
open the first volume, we meet with 
a most interesting anecdote respec- 
ting Laplace, which dates, as M. Biot 
wittily puts it, from the “mois de 
Brumaire an VIII. de la Republique 
Francaise, premitre édition.” It 
does the highest honour to the dis- 
interested generosity of Laplace, who 
kept secret a discovery he had made 
in mathematics many years before 
young Biot brought him his manu- 
script in triumph, in order that the 
rising savant might win his spurs at 
the Académie des Sciences. We then 
come to a very learned rapport read 
before the Institute fifty years ago, 
on a curious fall of meteoric stones 
(some two thousand in number) pre- 
ceded by a violent explosion, which 
lasted five or six minutes, and was au- 
dible seventy miles round. The phe- 
nomenon took place in the depart- 
ment de Orne, not far from Caen, 
and Biot was sent by the Institute to 
inquire into the facts of the case. So 
many fabulous versions of similar 
falls of meteoric stones had imposed 
upon the credulity of the public, that 
it was resolved on this occasion 
not to attach credence on light 
grounds. The rapport is a perfect 
model of luminous sifting of evidence, 
and logical deduction of facts. “In 
doubtful points,” says M. Biot, “the 
ignorant man believes, the sciolist de- 
cides, the true savant examines.” The 
whole account is as good as a novel, as 
the phrase goes. Some of these stones 
weighed nearly eighteen pounds. As 
we proceed, we find two more rapports 
read before the Institute in the years 
1810 and 1818, and stating the results 
of two missions, on which Biot was 
sent, for the purpose of determining 
the triangulation of the meridian in 
Spain (where Mechain’s death had 
left it incomplete), and in Scotland. 
The latter of these gives a very pre- 
ren picture of life in the Shet- 
ands. These Rapports do not ex- 
haust the subject any more than the 
reader. They are followed by a nar- 
rative of another expedition to Spain 
for the same purpose, in the years 
1824 and 1825, and by an “ Exposé,” 
read in 1857 before the Académie des 
Sciences, on the steps which it might 
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be well to take, in the present advan- 
ced state of science, for determining, 
with greater precision, the conforma- 
tion of the earth. The remaining 336 
of this first volume are headed 

‘ Etudes sur Newton.” When we con- 
sider who their author is, we need 
scarcely recommend them to the dili- 
nt perusal of the reader. Richly, 
indeed, will they be relished by all—by 
all, except Sir David Brewster, on 
whose Memoirs of Newton M. Biot 
is extremely severe. At page 440 will 
be found some excellent remarks on 
the spirit in which the biography of 
men of science ought to be written. 
Sir David Brewster, he seems to con- 
sider, has taught us by his example 
how it ought not, The second vo- 
lume opens with a very neat essay on 
the influence of exact ideas on litera- 
ture. By some this influence has 
been declared pernicious ;—science, 
it has been maintained, dries up the 
imagination, and renders it insensible 
to the attractions of the marvellous, 
and the fictions of poesy. M. Biot 
sets himself to prove the reverse of 
this, and asserts, that in all truly great 
writers, the more narrowly you sift 
and examine, and analyse their writ- 
ings, the more is their transcendent 
excellence made manifest. He then 
takes Bernardin de St. Pierre and 
Chateaubriand, and proves from the 
Harmonies of the one, and the Génie 
du Christianisme of the other, what 
miserable rubbish men as gifted as 
they could write, from the very absence 
of those exact notions, which are con- 
sidered obstacles to the achievement of 
literary beauties. M. Biot’s own writ- 
ings arethe best answer which could be 
given to these calumnious imputations 
on the exact sciences. Witness, for 
example, the Essay next following, 
on Montaigne, which won the second 
rize from the Académie Frangaise, 
in 1812; Villemain having carried off 
the first. The reader will be struck 
-with the parallel there drawn between 
Rousseau and Montaigne, from whom 
Rousseau so largely borrowed, and 
will, probably, hesitate (with M. 
Suard, the Secretary of the Academy) 
to endorse the charge of egotism 
brought by M. Biot inst the au- 
thor of the Zssays. e must hasten 
rapidly, though reluctantly, through 
this second volume, which is chiefly 
filled with articles from the Mercure 
de France, and the Journal des Sa- 
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vans, The most remarkable are 
those on Charlatanism ; on the spirit 
in which scientific researches should 
be conducted ; on System-makers ; 
and on the Antiquity of the Chinese 
Empire. M. Biot’s son, it will be re- 
membered, was an eminent sinologue. 
The Htude which heads the third vo- 
lume has a very attractive title, “La 
Vérité sur le Procés de Galiléo.” It 
does not belie the reader’s expectations. 
Numerous errors in the popular ver- 
sion are pointed out, and fresh light 
is thrown on the whole story, by the 
disclosure of some personal antipathy 
towards Galileo, on the part of Pope 
Urban VIII. This is followed by a se- 
ries of biographical sketchesof scienti- 
fic men, taken for the most part from 
the Biographie U niverselle. Out of the 
three articles on Social Economy, the 
reader will turn more especially to 
that on Ireland, which consists of a 
very temperate review of M. de Beau- 
mont’s well-known work, published 
twenty years ago. Thanks be to God! 
things are changed since then, what- 
ever Lord Eglinton’s proclamations 
may imply to the contrary. The 
volume closes with some reviews of 
voyages of discovery, which are va- 
luable as records of the progress of 
science. Among these is inserted the 
protest against the scheme of erecting 
meteorological observatories, by which 
M. Biot drew down upon himself so 
much obloquy three years ago. We 
think he makes good his case, which 
is, that we are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to raise meteorolo 
to the position of a science properly 
so called. A vast number of prelimi- 
nary problems have yet to be solved. 
We fear that in our remarks on these 
volumes, we have more than once 
wandered beyond the confines of our 
scientific section ; but it was difficult 
to avoid the digression without mak- 
ing a double notice. It would be 
presumption on our part to offer any 
opinion on the scientific value of these 
or of any other of the writings of such 
a manas M. Biot; but we may at least 
be permitted to acknowledge with 
gratitude the very great entertain- 
ment and profit we have derived from 
the perusal of the Mélanges, and to 
express a hope that he may yet be 
spared to add some more volumes to 
those now before us. This is the first 
thought that oceurs to us as we lay 
them down. 
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M. Louis Gossin, Professor at the 
Normal Agricultural Institute of 
Beauvais, has recently published a 
work* which creates an epoch in the 
literature of Agriculture. It is no- 
thing short of an Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture, applicable to the whole 
of France, and comprising all the 
principles which appeared to the au- 
thor essential elements of a normal 
course of instruction in agriculture. 
The author is no mere theorist. He 
has literally put his hands to the 
plough. In other words, during eight 
years he and his brother took as active 
a part in the manual labour of a farm 
as any of their farm-servants. The 
only fault we can find with this 
sumptuous book will seem a testy 

iece of hypercriticism. We mean that 
it is fitter for a drawing-room table 
than for a farmer’s parlour. This will 
readily appear when we mention that 
the forty plates representing various 
breeds of horses, cattle, pigs sheep, 

oats, &c., are drawn by Isidore Bon- 
ae and his famous sister, Rosa 
Bonheur. The remaining 185 plates, 
representing all kinds of agricultural 
products (trees excepted, which along 
with poultry, bees, and the like, will 
probably form the matter of another 
volume), are drawn from nature, with 
singular felicity by M. Rouyer. The 
work thus addresses itself to two 
classes of readers, or at least of pur- 
chasers. The dilettante, the artist, 
and the bibliophile will indulge 
their several tastes by getting one 
of the handsomest works which 
has ever issued from the French 
press, illustrated by one of the 
atest artists that ever adorned the 
rench nation ; while the more prac- 
tical tiller of the soil, will seek to ga- 
therfrom the text some of that shrewd 
advice and accurate information which 
the author seems thoroughly capable 
ofimparting, There is something pe- 
culiarly gratifying in the elegance of 
thought andthe cultivated mind which 
M. Gossin betrays throughout the 
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volume, and especially in the first or 
introductory part, where agriculture 
is considered in a moral, social, and 
religious point of view. The work is 
eertainly deserving of a more exten- 
sive notice than it seems hitherto to 
have met with in this country. 

Those who do not know German, 
may be glad to learn that there has 
recently been published in France,t 
a well executed translation of Moles- 
chott’s “Lehreder Nahrungsmittel fiir 
das Volk,” which was first published 
in 1850, and has since gone through 
three editions. The work is an 
abridgement in a popular form of the 
author’s more learned treatise on the 
Physiology of Food. The name of 
Moleschott will be familiar to our 
readers as one of the great champions, 
along with Vogt, of the materialist 
school of German physiologists, so 
ably opposed by Wagner. Let us say 

arenthetically, that a book was pub- 
ished at Hamburg two years ago, 
under the title of “Zum Streit diber 
Leben und Seele,’ which presents a 
picture of the feud between the two 
schools. Moleschott advocated his 
views at Heidelberg with such vehe- 
mence, that he was obliged to aban- 
don his professorship. He now occu- 

ies the chair of physiology at Zurich. 

he book is instructive enough, but 
there is something chilling, not to say 
repulsive, in the cold materialist ten- 
dencies of its author. The first book 
treats of the changes undergone by 
matter in the functions of the human 
frame, and gives a popular explana- 
tion of digestion, blood, chyle, and 
the formation and transformation of 
the solids and fluids of the body. The 
second book is headed “food,” and is 
divided into “solid food,” “ drinks,” 
and “seasoning.” If a man wishes to 
make himself thoroughly wretched 
we advise him to follow carefully al 
the instructions here given on the 
more or less nutritive qualities of par- 
ticular kinds of food. The third and 
concluding book is on “Diet,” as 
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suited to different ages, sexes, and 
professions. If we may judge froma 
passage at page 246, the author holds 
that when we commit a body to the 
gat. it comes up again in cowslips. 
y a happy inconsistency the heart 
to some extent redeems the blasphe- 
mies of the head. The author of this 
novel theory of a resurrection pre- 
faces his book by a touching address 
to the memory of his deceased father. 
We read at page 67, that tears are a 
rarefied solution of kitchen salt. 

Let us close our third section by 
calling attention to a pamphlet* con- 
taininga most violent tiradeagainst M. 
Flourens,the secretary of the Académie 
des Sciences, well known for his popu- 
lar treatises on The Instinct of Ani- 
mals, on Length of Life, on the 
Nervous System, on the Formation 
and Growth of Bones, to say nothing 
of his Hloges Scientifiques and his 
edition of Buffon. This same Flou- 
rens is pronounced by the author of 
the pamphlet before us to be the most 
arrant humbug that ever crammed 
the most impudent falsehoods down 
the gaping throats of a too credulous 
= ic. Dr. Periergopoulos accuses 

im of dressing himself up in borrowed 
feathers, arrogating experiments and 

iscoveries as novelties of his own, 
which had been made already by 
previous or contemporary physiolo- 
gists. We do not venture to say a 
word on the merits of the case. J/u- 
dicent peritiores. 

IV. In our last Foreign Courier 
we noticed the second and third vo- 
lumes of the Memoirs of Prince 
Eugtne. The fourth has since reached 
us.t We wish we could persuade M. 
Du Casse to hurry somewhat more 
rapidly over the ground, and to be less 
ambitious of completeness. The pre- 
sent volume only occupies little more 
than a year: January, 1808, to April, 
1809—the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities with Austria. It is with 
the preparations for those hostiliti 
and with squabbles with the pontifi 
government, that the correspondence 
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is principally filled. Napoleon’s 
letters are highly characteristic. The 
grasp of mind with which he mas- 
tered and marshalled minutest de- 
tails of civil and military adminis- 
tration is perfectly marvellous. Miollis 
who commanded the troops, French 
and Papal, at Rome, is instructed in 
a letter of Napoleon’s to Prince 
Eugéne, to acquaint the pontifical go- 
vernment that if it ventures to pub- 
lish anything hostile to France, he 
has orders to send off to France the 
governors or agents who authorize 
the publication, and to hang the 
bookseller who printed it. This is 
sharp and decisive. All the Emperor’s 
instructions are in the same style. A 
riot is expected at Rome: Miollis is 
ordered to keep his troops in hand, 
and if there be the smallest disturb- 
ance to put it down with grape. The 
Emperor adds :—‘“‘les bons procédés 
enhardissent les laches.” In this re- 
spect Napoleon III. is true to the 
traditions of his uncle. There was 
no imprudent excess of “bons pro- 
cédés” on the 2nd of December. M. 
Du Casse is at pains to show that it 
was in consequence of the reiterated 
assurances on the part of the Emperor 
that war with Austria was not so im- 
minent as was supposed, that Eugéne 
was behindhand in his preparations 
when the war broke out, and unable 
to retaliate the first offensive opera- 
tions in April, 1809. 

M. Frangois Combes is too modest 
(like all men of merit) when he styles 
his excellent work on the Princesse des 
Ursins an Zssai.t Both from its 
proportions and from the _praise- 
worthy conscientiousness with which 
it is executed, this memoir of the 
“femme célébre qui a si anenes 
et si publiquement gouverné la cour 
et toute la monarchie d’Es e et 
qui a fait tant de bruit dans le monde 
par son régne et par sa chute” (we 
quote her friend (?) and contempo- 
rary, Saint-Simon) is nothing less than 
a most valuable contribution to his- 
torical literature. The Princesse des 
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Ursins, Anne Marie de la Tremouille, 
daughter of the Marquis de Noir- 
moutiers, was the widow (at the time 
she commenced what we may call her 
public career) of her second husband, 
the Duc de Bracciano, the repre- 
sentative of the house of Ursins or 
Orsini. There is little reason to 
doubt, as M. Combes, we think, has 

roved, that the office of Camerara 

ayor, which she filled for thirteen 
os at the court of Philip V. of 

pain, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Marie-Louise of Savoie, 
was in reality a mission of which she 
had to render an account at the Court 
of Versailles. She was the Mainte- 
non of Spain, but the great disparity 
of age which existed between her and 
Philip V., who was forty years her 
junior, rendered her hold on the 
Spanish monarch far more precarious 
than that of the widow of Scarron on 
Louis XIV. The judgment which 
most historians have formed of her 
has been inspired by the sarcastic 
and censorious opinion given of her 
in the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
which was itself prompted by the 
blunders and intrigues which brought 
about her downfall and disgrace. M. 
Combes, however, is of opinion that 
the distinguished qualities she dis- 
played in the earlier portion of her 
séjour at the court of Spain should 
be admitted in extenuation of the 
errors which marked its close. At 
any rate he has Saint-Simon’s own 
authority for the statement, which no 
reader of this volume will be disposed 
to gainsay: “Que sa vie mériterait 
d’étre écrite, et tiendrait place parmi 
les plus curieux morceaux d’histoire 
des temps oti elle a vécu.” In fact, 
this is the only work we know which 
ives us something more than an out- 
fine of the internal history of Spain 
during the War of the Succession. 
“ Lopposition et les complots des 
onal Phostilité des moines, l’agita- 
tion et les antipathies réciproques des 
anciens royaumes de cette peninsule, 
les fuéros et la centralisation, les in- 
stitutions de la France & céte des in- 
stitutions Es oles, les commence- 
ments des idhaeliveneniene en Espagne, 
leurs tatonnements et leurs combats, 
la conduite enfin de |’ Inquisition, sé- 
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vére gardienne du génie national, qui 
était son premier principe et son tus 
sir garant : tout est lA, et sous l’eil 
ferme, vigilant et dominateur d’une 
femme!”—p. 7. That the Princesse 
des Ursins was a woman of no ordi- 
nary mettle may be inferred from the 
fact that she ventured to put lance 
in tilt against the great palladium of 
the Spanish religion, against a body 
which for centuries had been deemed 
inviolable ; and whose mysterious ter- 
rors cast an uneasy gloom over every 
Spanish heart. It is needless to state 
that we allude to the Inquisition. 
Aided by the Spanish minister, Orry 
(the father of Marmontel’s friend and 
Voltaire’s protector), she all but com- 
assed the abolition of that dread tri- 
sunal, which, during the forty years 
of Philip’s reign, had consigned to the 
stake 1,574 human beings, burned 782 
in effigy, and inflicted the punishments 
of a rigorous penance on 11,730. This 
was no contemptible adversary; but 
the Princesse des Ursins was only pre- 
vented from accomplishing her design 
by the timorous misgivings which at 
the last moment induced Philip V. to 
refuse his signature to a decree of 
abolition. The struggle, however, was 
not barren of results. It was through 
our heroine’s exertions that the Eng- 
lish Embassy at Madrid, and all Eng- 
lish ships in the ports of Spain, ac- 
quired the right of asylum against the 
proceedings of the Inquisition. This 
was a severe blow; but it recoiled 
upon its author. In the circumstan- 
ces which attended, and the causes 
which brought about, the disgrace of 
the Princesse des Ursins, we can 
trace the machinations of that spirit 
of retaliation which has ever been 
familiar to the Most Holy Inquisition. 
We do not know whether this be the 
first work which M. Francois Combes 
has given tothe world. e can only 
hope, on behalf of the public, that it 
may not be his last. 
he two last published volumes of 
Didot’s Bibliothéque des Mémoires 
relatifs & ? Histowre de France pen- 
dant le 18e siécle, are entitled “Me- 
moires du Maréchal Duc de Riche- 
lieu.”* We do not propose giving any 
account of their contents. However 
valuable and interesting as a picture 
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of the times, the histoires scandaleuses 
with which page after page abounds, 
are not such as would admit of bein 
transferred to our columns. It sonal 
be as reasonable to make a delectus 
out of the Sixth Satire of Juvenal., 
We have, however, a word to say as 
to their authenticity, a point of para- 
mount importance; and we can only 
express our astonishment that the 
authors of the avertissement and of 
the avant propos should not have said 
it for us. Between the years 1790 
= 1793 the — Hy ose 
e priest, published nine volumes 
of tetan ae Due de Richelieu. 
Let us acknowledge at once our gra- 
titude to M. Barriére for having cut 
down these volumes to two. We 
should never have had the courage 
to attack the nine. We have read 
with interest the two. This interest, 
however, would have been greatly en- 
hanced by some reliable evidence as 
to their authenticity. This, we re- 
peat, the editor does not furnish us 
with. It has been so much the habit 
in France to cook up suppositious me- 
moirs, that we are obliged to look 
pretty closely into the credentials of 
ir assumed authors and avowed 
editors. Assuredly the character and 
conduct of the Abbé Soulavie were 
not such as to guarantee him immu- 
nity from such an inquisition. The 
fact is,that Soualvie’s publication has 
always laboured under strong suspi- 
cions; and these are in our judgment 
corroborated by the statements con- 
tained in a note to the tenth volume 
. 101) of M. Ste. Beuve’s “Causeries 
u Lundi,” which apparently has es- 
eaped the attention of M. Barriére and 
the authors of the avertissement. M. 
Ste. Beuve, we there learn, has in his 
possession the prospectus and preface 
of nine volumes of Memoirs of the 
Due de Richelieu, which were to ap- 


pear under the auspices of a man of 


a very different stamp from the Abbé 
Soulavie— namely,the able and worthy 
Sénac de Meilhan. To this preface is 
pended a letter from the son of the 
chal, bearing date, September, 

1790, and addressed to Sénac de 
Meilhan, which seems expressly in- 
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tended to warn the public against at- 
taching to Soulavie’s aes vo- 
lumes the value which belonged to 
Senac’s alone. He tells his friend: 
“You must not be uneasy because 
some stray, isolated bits, which came 
out of my father’s portefeuilles, will 
possibly appear in print: they will 
never do for working up into history, 
and will present no connexion with 
each other. You, too, have got these 
documents in your possession; and 
you have all the despatches, all the 
memoirs, written in my father’s own 
hand, and all the original letters.” It 
seems only fair to infer from this let- 
ter that Soulavie’s publication would 
have been disavowed by the Maré- 
chal’s son: Sénac’s never saw the 
light. Unless M. Barritre is in a po- 
sition to show that the documents in 
the possession of the latter passed 
into the hands of the Abbé, we shall 
continue to look with the same dis- 
trust as heretofore on the “Memoires 
du Maréchal Duc de Richelieu.” 

We have before us another volume 
of memoirs, of which, alas! the au- 
thenticity is sufficiently certain.* For 
the credit of human nature we could 
wish it were otherwise. The Memoires 
du Due de Lauzun (1747-1783), as 
M. St. Beuve has wellremarked, justify 
the Revolution. Wehave never read 
anything more sickening than the de- 
tails they contain respecting the gross 
immorality—incest included—of the 
cream, or as we ought rather to call 
it, the scum of French society in the 
eighteenth century. So gross are these 
details, that we find the police have 
seized the book as an outrage against 
morals. Dat veniam corvis vexat 
censura columbas. If we are to as- 
sume that such measures can further 
the cause of morality, it would have 
been more to the apes to have 
seized Fanny, which we hold to be 
far more dangerous reading of the 
two, and which we castigated in our 
last “ Foreign Courier.” Butthe fact 
is, that in either case the only effect 
of the measure would be to increase 
a thousand-fold the avidity of the 
public for reading it, and the profits 
of the editor in selling it “onthe 
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sly.” We confess we are not much 
concerned at this, as far as the 
Memoires de Lauzun. They certainly 
cannot take for their motto, “ Vir- 
ginibus puerisque ;’ but, on the 
other hand, the excellent spirit in 
which the /ntroduction is written is 
sufficient, we think, to put the reader 
into the proper frame of mind for the 
perusal ot the Memoirs themselves ; 
that frame we need scarcely say must 
be one of loathing and indignation. 
The book is beautifully “got up,” 
and reflects credit both upon M. La- 
cour and upon his publisher. He 
seems to have suffered no small 
amount of persecution before he could 
bring the Memoirs before the world. 
All this is detailed ina laughable avant 
propos, called the “ The Tribulations 
of an Editor.” 

We must not close this section 
without inviting the reader’s special 
attention to a most useful work,* 
which the enterprise of M. Hachette 
has recently published. We allude 
to a Dictionnaire Universel des Con- 
temporains, in one huge volume of 
nearly two thousand double-columned 
pages, and containing the matter of 
sixteen octavos. It is a gigantic un- 
dertaking, and is inevitably exposed 
to a considerable number of errors. 
The publishers, however, at an enor- 
mous sacrifice of type, have taken 
the best means in their power for re- 
medying this inconvenience. The 
work is kept “set up,” and any error 
is corrected as soon as its existence is 
made known. The Dictionary is there- 
fore perpetually undergoing a new 
edition, and we are informed in the 
preface that “ Supplements” will from 
time to time be issued, embodying 
these corrections, and making such 
additions asthe progress of time may 
have rendered necessary. The reader 
will mark the word wnwersel in the 
title. The dictionary comprises all 
the nations of the world. As we turn 
over its pages our eye stumbles on 
several notable Irish names, which 
show that the worthies of Ireland 
are not forgotten. The literary editor 
is M. Vapereau, about whom the 
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reader will find full particulars in the 
Dictionary itself. He has been aided 
by a numerous staff, whose names 
are withheld, M. Vapereau taking 
upon himself the somewhat onerous 
responsibility of all the twelve thou- 
sand articles. We can only say that 
this Dictionary has never left our 
table since it reached us a few weeks 
ago, and that we have found it ex- 
tremely useful, and by no means 


ull. 

V. We feel somewhat embarrassed 
to know what to say concernin 
M. Michelet’s new volume, entit] 
LP? Amour,*t and yet we cannot pass it 
over in silence, as it is one of the 
great swccés of the day, and will prob- 
ably be sold by thousands throughout 
France on the day these pages meet 
the reader’s eye. Let us hasten to add 
that this swccés has not been purchased 
at the expense of decency, nothin 
can be more chaste, and pure, al 
beautiful than the whole volume from 
beginning to end ; and yet—here lies 
our embarrassment—we should shrink 
with dismay from putting it into the 
hands of a modest woman. We 
shall be understood when we state 
that the subject matter of Z’ Amour 
is the Physiology of Marriage, and 
that the Carte du Tendre is here 
metamorphosed into Coste’s Atlas of 
Ovology. 

Weare happy in having to announce 
the publication of a new volume by 
our old friend M. J. T. de Saint-Ger- 
main, the author of those charming 
Légendes, De L’ Epingle, 1’ Art @ étre 
Matlheureux, and Mignon, of whieh 
we have had occasion to record our 
admiration in former numbers. The 
title of the one now before ust will 
remind the reader of the beautiful bal- 
lad by Tennyson, and the coincidence 
does not lie merely on the surface, 
The ballad in question forms the nu- 
cleus round which M. J. T. de Saint- 
Germain has gathered the incidents 
of this Légende. Among the modi- 
fications introduced, we may mention 
an exquisite creation in the person of 
Jemmy, a young protégé of Lady 
Clare’s, a kind of familiar sprite, to 
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whom gratitude lends a force beyond 
his size, and an intelligence beyond 
his years. Many are the dilemmas 
from which his nimble limbs, and yet 
nimbler wit, extricates Lady Clare, in 
the hour of her adverse fortunes. 
Amid the disgust which every right- 
thinking man must feel at the fureur 
caused by such works as Fanny, it is 
consoling to know that these Légendes 
of M. J. T. de Saint-Germain have 
met with a reception at the hands of 
the public which, in one respect, is 
even warmer than any Fanny can 
boast of. For, while no publisher in 
this country would think of translat- 
ing the beastly performance to which 
we allude, any more than its worthy 
associate, Madame Bovary, the Le- 
ende de  Epingle has been trans- 
ted into English, German, Danish, 
Swedish, &c. It is not often that 
triumphs such as these are achieved. 
We sincerely congratulate M. J. T. 
de Saint-Germain, and hope he may 
be encouraged to go on in the same 
path, never forgetting that “succts 
oblige,” and that in each new publica- 
tion he must rise from high to higher. 
M. Cousin has published two more 


volumes” in illustration of an epoch 
to which he has for years devoted a 
homage little removed from idolatry. 


The Grand Cyrus of Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry has furnished the occasion 
of thisnew Htude on the Dix-septiéme 
siécle. Of that siécle the Grand Cyrus 
is a “histoire en portraits.” Such, at 
least, is the theory which M. Cousin 
endeavours to establish in these vo- 
lumes. Some years ago he ferreted 
out, inthe Bibliothéque del Arsénal,a 
key to the Grand Cyrus, which gra- 
dually transformed the semi-mythical 
heroes and heroines of romance into 
living men and women of the seven- 
teenth century. Once set upon the 
track by the key in question, the dis- 

ise in which Mademoiselle de Scu- 
Soy had enveloped her personages 
became too flimsy and transparent to 
admit of a moment’s doubt. Cyrus 
himself turned out to be the Grand 
Condé ; Mandane was Madame de 
Longueville; the Asiatic warriors who 
accompanied the Persian monarch 
through flood and field, were the aides- 
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de-camp and lieutenants of the French 
hero, such as the Maréchal de Gram- 
mont, the Maréchal de Gaisson, Vil- 
lequier, the Marquis de Noirmoutier 
(father aforesaid of the Princesse des 
Ursins), the Duc de Rohan-Chabot, 
the Duc de Chatillon, and so on. 
Draw aside the veil, and the siege of 
Cums becomes the siege of Dun- 
kerque ; for the battle of Thybarra 
we must read the battle of Sens ; and 
in the victory over the Massagetz, we 
have no difficulty in recognising the 
exploits of the battle of roy. If 
we turn to more peaceful themes, our 
curiosity is aroused at finding that 
the ladies who figured at Ecbatana, 
Sardis, and Babylon, are none other 
than the noble dames who adorned 
the court of Anne of Austria. The 
Hotel de Cléomire is the Hotel de 
Rambouillet ; and under the uncouth 
names of those who meet beneath its 
roof lurk such well-known personages 
as the Marquise and her two daugh- 
ters, Madame de Grignan, Madame 
de Sablé, and Angélique Paulet, on 
the one side ; on the other, Montau- 
sier, Voiture, Chapelain, and Arnauld 
de Corbeville, &c. Sapho, we should 
add, is Mademoiselle de Scudéry her- 
self. Stimulated by this piquant disco- 
very, our readers may possibly muster 
courage to attack the ten volumes of the 
Grand Cyrus, an act of heroism wor- 
thy of the Victoria Cross. We think, 
however, they would act more pru- 
dently if they confined themselves to 
M. Cousin’s two volumes, the rather 
as the long extracts which the author 
makes from the Grand Cyrus will 
prove an ample substitute for the pe- 
rusal of the entire work. 

Madame Tastu has done well, we 
think, jn collecting together in one 
volumet the numerous volumes of 
poems which she has published at 
different periods of a life no longer in 
its prime. Many of the pieces it con- 
tains deserve to live, for they are the 
unaffected expression, in chaste, and 
elegant language, of warm and truth- 
ful emotions. Wethink she would have 
better consulted the interests of her 
reputation if she had reduced the 
volume to a smaller compass, by 
weeding out sundry compositions, 


* La Société Frangaise au diz-septieme siécl: @aprés le Grand Cyrus de Malle. de 
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which are evidently beyond the reach 
of her powers and betray too ambi- 
tious a flight. Such are the Chro- 
niques de France, a series of tales and 
dramatic scenes in illustration of the 
fourth, six, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. The gem 
of the volume, in our estimation, is a 
poem called L’ Ange Gardien. The 
angel to whom God has given charge 
over us, to keep us in all our ways, is 
represented as ministering counsel, 
consolation, and support, to every 
age from the cradle to the grave. 

e most pleasing feature in these 
poems is the spirit of quietness and 
self-possession, which we so seldom 
meet with in the productions of 
French authoresses. 

The well-known Paris publisher, 
Charpentier, has commenced a new 
peeerten called the Magasin de la 

ibrairie, Which is to appear once a 
fortnight, and does not seem to 
differ very materially from the ma- 
gesines with which we have long 

n familiar in this country, but 
which are unknown in France. The 
three first Livraisons are now before 
us. An unedited play and two poems 


by Alfred de Musset, some exquisite 
pages by M. St. Mare Girardin, on 
"s 


, 


Amour ingénu,” are among the 
most remarkable of their contents. 
M. Gérusez’s history of French lite- 
rature, during the Revolution, is a 
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very poor performance. The me- 
cool of the Baron de Brétueil are 
amusing enough as a picture of men 
and manners under Louis XIV. Each 
livraison costs tenpence, and is com- 
posed of one hundred and sixty pages 
of the same dimensions as the Rome 
des deux Mondes. 

The “Collection Hetzel” comprises, 
inter alia, as our readers are probably 
aware, a goodly number of tempting 
thirty-two-mos, filled with short ex- 
tracts, after the fashion of aphorisms, 
on one subject or another, but chiefly 
on those two inexhaustible themes, 
Love and Woman.* One of the latest 
which has reached us is filled with 
remarks from all manner of authors 
on the fidelity and infidelity of 
womankind. We believe that if all 
French women were to become once 
and for ever perfect, Frenchmen 
would go into mourning for their de- 
parted frailties, were it only because 
they would lose the opportunity of 
saying something smart on the sex. 

doubt whether such publications 
can be productive of any good. Even 
where they do not foster a habit of 
treating with levity those frailties 
which are fraught with so much 
misery to the domestic hearth, they 
are apt to disturb the spontaneity 
even of the purest affections by mak- 
ing them depend on considerations of 
mere worldly prudence. 


MUSIC. 


GIVE music—music ! 


Faintly o’er the sea 


The night wind wanders free, 
And curls the inky wave, and seems to moan 


In a half-human tone. 


Ah, from the shores of earth > 

Beauty for ever fades, and ruddy mirth : 

Nor aught but grief returns 

Incessant, as the stars refill their golden urns. 


To the low murmur of the distant surge, 
O, breathe a plaintive dirge, 
Soft as the rustle of the summer breeze 


Amid great forest-trees, 
Or as the far-heard flight 


Of myriad seabirds in the quiet night, 
When mournful Autumn dyes : 5 
An amber hue green earth and th’ o’erarching skies. - 


* Ce qu’on a dit de la Fidélité et de 'Infidélité. Par Larcher et Jullien. Paris: 
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A Day at Bahia. 


A DAY AT BAHIA, 


On the 20th of November last, the 
barque “Spartan” came to anchor in 
the Bay of Bahia, close by the city of 
the same name, in the Empire of the 
Brazils. 

The bay is an extensive one, well 
sheltered, fortified, and beautiful ; it 
is called the “ Bay of All Saints,” and 
is frequented by canoes, boats of va- 
ried shape and rig, coasters, and mer- 
chant vessels of many a nation, with 
an occasional ship of war: for the 
ee was once the capital of the 

razils, and is still important, export- 
ing a large quantity of sugar and 
cotton, with coffee, cocoa-wood, and 
hides, and receiving in return the 
manufactures of Europe ; the custom 
house revenue amounts, indeed, to 
upwards of a million sterling per an- 
num. By day, therefore, its waters 
present a busy scene; and at night, 
the evening gun, the glittering lights, 
and the vesper chimes, have their own 
charms to the weary seafarer. 


The province of Bahia, in which 
both city and bay are situated, is of 
enormous extent—bigger than the 
whole of France ; but a very small 
part of it is under cultivation, and the 
entire population does not exceed a 


million and a quarter. The bay lies 
about north-east and south-west, and 
as you round the eastern arm of it, 
and pass the lighthouse and fort ad- 
joining, villa after villa opens to the 
view, surrounded by pleasure-grounds, 
gardens, and trees—the palm and the 
cocoa-nut, the plantain, the banana, 
and the mango—delighting the eye, 
and oe air with perfume ; the 
very earth is redolent with sweet 
odours ; and it is no wonder that the 
Portuguese should have fought and 
struggled for the place. The villas 
are half Moorish, half Italian, in their 
style of architecture, built of brick or 
painted stone (yellow, white, and grey), 
in height several stories, and very 
deep, with roofs of red tile (rather 
flattish), and numerous but narrow 
windows, gay balconies and verandas, 
and many a dome and turret. Here 
and there, these villas cluster into 
hamlets; and all along the ridge of 
the hill on which the city stands there 
is a line of them, at eith er approach, 


catching every breath from the sea, 
and commanding a fine view of the 
bay beneath, and of the opposite Is- 
land of Itaparica. There are also a 
number of detached and enviable 
looking houses, with some pretty 
hamlets, too, skirting the sea; but 
field and tree, lawn and grove, are the 
principal objects till you gain Bahia 
itself, and even in the very heart of 
the city, the palm or the plantain 
springs from the genial soil, and 
spreads to the sun its plumy head or 
long green leaves. 

The city (protected by a second and 
very strong fort) is about a mile from 
the entrance to the bay, from which 
it takes its name—the word Bahia 
signifying bay in the Portuguese 
tongue. Tt lies chiefly on the margin 
of the water, and upon the crest of 
the hill behind, the soil of which, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood, to 
either side, is of a deep red, but at 
some distance to the Toft there is a 
long belt of yellow sand. The prin- 
cipal streets are at the base of the 
hill; there are thoroughfares and 

aths leading to the upper regions, 
ut so steep, circuitous, and narrow, 
that scarcely a house is built upon 
them, and a sedan chair is the only 
vehica that can be used on many. 
Most of the business streets—indeed 
of all the streets—are also crooked 
and narrow ; the lanes are about four 
feet wide, and put a man upon his 
mettle at once, they are so dark and 
suspicious looking. The majority of 
the larger houses are five or six stories 
high, some of them seven, and the 
shade which they afford is very grate- 
ful ; but, side by side with a huge 
pile, you will often see a diminutive 
cottage or shed, for the buildings are 
as incongruous as the people—slave 
and freeman. They are constructed 
of the same materials as the adjoining 
villas, and gaudily coloured—orange 
or saffron, vue or green, pink, white, 
or red. Some of the private houses 
are very elegant in their structure. 
There are two or three squares or open 
places (one of them grand, with a fine 
fountain), a public garden, and several 
theatres, which are well supported. 
There are also several bazaars, and 
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shops, or rather stores, without end ; 
these have rather a plain appearance 
from the outside, for the windows are 
either small or covered with shutters 
to insure shade and coolness ; but 
the interiors are well stocked, and 
many of them tastefully arranged with 
European goods. The country has no 
oe seamen of its own worth speak- 
ing of. 

some of the chapels are immense 
edifices, with rich and splendid inte- 
riors ; the floors, pillars, and altars, 
of xe or variegated marbles ; the 
walls hung with pictures, damask, and 
embroidered cloths, or graced with 
sculptured forms of martyrs, saints, 
prophets, and apostles ; and the great 
domes or huge roofs, glittering with 
golden ornaments, or embellished 
with frescoes, and lighted from silver 
lamps or by the softened beams that 
stream through windows long and 
deep, and stained with many a tint. 
There are also a great number of con- 
vents scattered through the city and 
its vicinity ; and it is here that the 
famed “feather work” is mostly exe- 
cuted. The nuns, of course, live in 
seclusion ; but the priests and friars 
are conspicuous persons, clad in long 
cloaks and wide hats, and bearing 
themselves like men who belong to a 
privileged elass. 

Two-thirds of the population are 
“persons of colour’—Africans, or 
the descendants of Africans: about 
eighty are British subjects — the 
rest are native Brazilians, Portu- 

vese, Spaniards, North Americans, 
yermans, &c. The first-mentioned 
are all called “ blacks,” though they 
are of every shade and tribe, from 
the sable Numidian to the mulatto 
of the third or fourth generation. 
And a large proportion are slaves. 
The porters and “sedan men” (nearly 
all of whom are bondsmen) are a host 
in themselves ; they are ticketed and 
labelled like so many beasts. The 
other occupations and trades required 
by so large a city devolve — slaves 

ost exclusively : add to these their 
wives and children ; and bear in mind 
that you cannot walk a couple of 
yards through the streets without 
meetin > pe eines a — 
gang of them. ou can then, go 
ee form some idea of the fearful 
extent to which slavery prevails in 
Bahia. The sale of slaves here is 


permitted, and it is the right of the 
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master, established by law and sanc- 
tioned by government, which says 
that man can hold property in man! 
The relations of parent and child, 
husband and wife, are of as little 
moment in the Brazils as in New Or- 
leans. The cost of an able-bodied 
man is about £200 at present, that 
of a woman about £80; but a worthy 
owner told the writer that “ prices 
are horribly high since the last sick- 
ness,” which swept the poor creatures 
off in thousands. He was a planter, 
and a German born; talked of “ hes 
blacks” with the coolness of a philo- 
sopher, and thought that a fresh im- 
ry gprar would be a very good thing. 

t is stated, however, that nothing of 
the kind is now permitted, that the 
treaties against it are observed, and 
that slavery is confined to the original 
stock and their descendants. But 
there is reason to doubt this ; “ com- 
mon fama” is the other way, and sea- 
faring men believe in the continuance 
of the horrid traffic between Africa 
and the Brazils. The temptation is 
great, and the countries are within 
a fortnight’s sail; the feelings and 
habits of the Brazilian people are 
favourable to it; and a slaver is sel- 
dom taken that is not manned with 
them, more or less. The Englishmen 
of Bahia have alone kept themselves 
free from the pollution of slavery : 
all the other inhabitants—natives, 
Europeans, and Americans — have 
plunged into it. Twenty human be- 
ings are considered a small gang for 
one master. On some of the estates 
there are from 400 to 500; and from 
the moment a child is born of a slave 
woman, the brand is upon it: their 
lot is the same, and slavery the com- 
mon portion. But here, as elsewhere, 
slaves are frequently allowed a mea- 
sure of freedom, in being permitted 
to work for themselves, and retain 
the balance of their earnings, after 
paying to their owners so much a day 
or week for the privilege; and there 
are instances of slaves having - 
chased their liberty out of that val. 
ance, and gathered wealth afterwards. 

The slaves of Bahia are a tall, 
active, and well-formed race; the 
women are particularly graceful, and 
most of them have a good and in- 
telligent éxpression ; but to an Euro- 


the thick petting ee 

and large nostril, sooty hair, a shaven 

head, which belong to all, deprive 
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them of claim to the beautiful. The 
men are half naked at times, and they 
seldom wear any thing but trousers 
and smock shirts, with straw hats 
(some of them are of huge dimensions 
in the brim), orlittle caps, like “ Glen- 
garies.” All these are of the coarsest 
materials, and their hats are often 
converted into fruit or vegetable 
baskets ; shoes are unknown to either 
sex ; owing to the nature of thestreets 
neither waggons nor carts of any 
kind are employed in the traffic of the 
city ; and, with the exception of what 
is borne by mules or oxen, the bales 
of cotton, the casks of sugar, and the 
other merchandise of which it con- 
sists, are all carried by the slaves on 
poles attached to the goods, and 

assed to their shoulders. Frequently, 

alf-a-dozen of the poor fellows are 
required to carry a single bale or 
cask; and as they come staggering on, 
they cheer each other by the most 
unearthly yells and whoops ; but in 
performing their tasks there is no ap- 
pearance of severity imposed beyond 
the task itself ; no drivers, no whips 
employed. Indeed, the law prohibits 
a master from even beating a slave. 
Be his offence what it may, it should 
be reported to the authorities, who 
administer what they conceive to be 
the just correction; and it is right 
that this, too, should be known ; but 
whether the law is observed in that 
respect or not, is another matter ; 
and the almost inevitable tendency of 
slavery is to place the “ black” at the 
mercy of the owner, body and bones— 
ay, and soul to boot. In fact, to a 
thinking, feeling man, there is some- 
thing in the very sight of a slave that 
— the heart and makes the blood 

il. 

The women dress with great neat- 
ness, often with elegance. They 
usually wear cotton skirts, brightand 
lively, with white chemises, trimmed 
with lace, or decked with trinkets, 
and turbans of various hues ; but the 
neck, part of the breast, and one of 
thearms areleft bare ; andthe rounded 
forms and soft glossy skin, brown, 
copper, or ei have nothing to fear 
in consequence. It would be diffi- 
cult, in truth, to find anywhere more 
perfect models of the human figure 
than are to be seen here; and the 
painter would have arich field for his 
art in the lithe porter, struggling 
under his load, the swarthy boatman, 
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leaning on his long oar, or bending to 
it with might and main ; or the young 
girl, balancing on her turbaned hea 

a great basket filled with luscious 
fruits. It is on the head that the 
women carry every thing ; they never 
think of bearing a burden upon the 
back, or in the hands, as a European 
would, except when they sling a child; 
and even then the youngster is sus- 
pended from the small of the back, 
with his head turned outwards. In 
general, the girls and young women 
wear their hair short and as crisp as 
can be, but crowned with the tur- 
ban ; while the elderly ladies, and 
many of the men, shave their skulls 
as bare as poles ; and hosts of these 
also dispense with every sort of head- 
gear, which has a queer enough ap- 
pearance under a broiling sun. But 
the white-haired old gentlemen are 
entitled to the palm of oddity, by a 
long figure, and receive unbounded 
respect from the other sables. The 
little children are quite naked ; they 
dodge about like rabbits, popping 
into every hole, and showing great 
aptitude in sucking sugar ; they are, 
dian in “excellent case,” and, as 


chips of the old block, they are of every 


shade inthe dusky line. The soles of 
the feet and palms of the hands of the 
whole race are much whiter, however, 
than the rest of their bodies (these, 
they say, being the only parts of the 
first “darkie” that some good man 
had time to dip in the Jordan.) They 
pass for Roman Catholics, and de- 
mean themselves very devoutly in the 
chapels, but scarcely one of them can 
read or write. Portuguese is the lan- 
guage which they all speak, and we 
may back them against the world for 
proficiency in jabber and freedom of 
gesture. The quays and markets, 
which they chiefly frequent, are a per- 
fect Babel ; and one would think that 
they are every moment about to tear 
each other’s eyes out (the ancient 
dames especially). But they are really 
a peaceful people, in spite of their 
flourishes, and as industrious as slaves 
can or ought to be. 

The native Brazilians are the next 
most numerous class ; but it is hard 
(to an inexperienced eye, at least,) to 
distinguish these from the resident 
Portuguese ; the Spaniards are more 
easily known; the Germans can scarce- 
ly be mistaken ; and the English (of 
whom there are only about ninety) ave 
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English the worldover. But thereis no 
distinctive national trait in the dress 
of any of these—the costume of all 
is sufficiently general and comprehen- 
sive—in colours, white and _ black, 
ellow, blue, green, and buff; and 
in textures, linen cotton, alpaca, and 
woollen; and these varied garbs 
lend to the streets and public places 
an exceedingly gay and animated 7 
pearance—the more so, as nearly 
every gentleman carries an umbrella, 
to shield him from the sun, and the 
most of these are of bright hues. The 
straw hat is generally worn ; but the 
villanous European hat is also com- 
mon. Every man of them smokes 
(many of thedarkie girls do the same); 
and “the faculty” recommend good 
living—advice that is willingly fol- 
lowed. Indeed, they are sumptuous 
and indolent in most of their ways: 
thus, they walk upon the level places, 
and are carried up the steep ones, in 
sedan chairs, supported by slaves. 
The ladies of Bahia are entitled to 
a separate paragraph ; though, it can 
only be a of them, that they a 


the French fashions to the full; do 


not appear to be remarkable for 
beauty; and are eager competitors 
with their lords for the sedan chairs, 
and all other enjoyments. We had 
the honour of being present at a mar- 
riage celebrated by the British Consul 
(in the absence of the English clergy- 
man), between a Scotch physician 
and the daughter of a Brazilian mer- 
chant. The stairs that led to the 
Consulate were strewn with roses: 
the bride and her maidens were ar- 
rayed after the last pattern from 
Paris—-hoops and all. The doctor 
and his “friend” were equally ortho- 
dox ; the Consul (a fine looking man, 
in “ducks” and blue coat) treated 
them, by special request, to the 
greater part of the Protestant service 
(though mutual declarations of their 
taking each other as partners for life, 
would have been equally sufficient in 
law). The husband embraced his 
wife, and her maidens, too ; the best 
man followed suit; and then they 
kissed all round, and went their way 
rejoicing. 

As to climate, Bahia has a bad 
name. The heat is great the year 
round—in January and February 
particularly so: there is also a rainy 
season. ith narrow streets and 
bad ventilation always, fever and 
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yellow fever have, therefore, a strong- 
old; and cholera has made sad 
havoe at times. But the place was 
free from sickness during our visit, 
and it is invariably clean and well 
kept. It has also many advantages 
in point of situation; and if the en- 
tire province were in the hands of 
the English, or any other nation of 
Saxon stock, and slavery abolished, 
a noble empire could be made of it. 
The dismemberment of the Brazils 
is only a question of time and popula- 
tion: with Bahia, larger than France, 
and three other provinces, about the 
same size, it cannot hold together 
much longer. Government is little 
better than a farce in such a country ; 
it only signifies taxation; and the 
Brazilian rulers are pretty sharp at 
that—eighty per cent. is not an un- 
usual rate at the custom-house ; 
other impositions are on a like scale, 
and the expenses of life are excessive. 
The rent of an office, on the third 
floor, is £80 a-year ; beef (such as it 
is), a shilling per lb.; a pair of fowls, 
eight shillings ; a cabbage, six-pence ; 
grapes, two shillings per lb. ; a bottle 
of port, seven shillings ; and the hire 
of a carriage for a couple of hours, 
about £2: and this in a realm which 
the Portuguese have held, in one shape 
or form, for upwards of 350 years ; 
and where there are millions upon 
millions of the richest acres, waste 
and uncultivated, so rich that the 
mere soil and sun will, of themselves, 
produce almost any crop, fruit, or 
plant, whose seed shall touch it! But 
the proprietors have neither the en- 
ergy nor the capacity to avail them- 
selves of these great gifts. To this 
hour there is hardly a road of a dozen 
miles in the province of Bahia ; and, 
with all its fruits, and the means of 
supplying the whole world with 
grapes, not a cask of wine is ex- 
ported from it. Nature has done 
every thing for Bahia, and man has 
done nothing ; except what the clumsy 
labour of the slave can accomplish. 
And there is no real hope for it (no 
matter who shall possess it) while a 
fraction of the community holds the 
rest in bonds. The curse will clin 
to both: the one slaves in law an 
fact ; the other, slaves in mind, indo- 
lence, and passions—worthless drones, 
baser far than the poor wretches 
whose liberty they have invaded, 
and by whose sweat they live. 
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M. DE MONTALEMBERT ON THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


AN examination of the pamphlet with 
whose fame Europe has been ringing 
for some weeks may possibly appear 
to be both late and superfluous. The 
voice of Berryer has escaped through 
the crevices and key-holes of the petty 
chamber in which that caricature of 
justice was transacted. The pencil of 
the short-hand writer has been more 
effectually supplied by the burning 
characters which the great orator of 
France traced upon the memories and 
theimaginations of his auditors. The 
involuntary applause which rose from 
the little knots of one hundred and 
fifty listeners has been caught up and 
re-echoed in every civilized country, 
in spite of Jesuit spies and the dis- 
guised policemen of absolutism. With 
the exception of Sir F. Head’s letters, 
and the ominous silence of a certain 
Palmerstonian organ, lost in admira- 
tion of the medizval mummings of 
Compiégne, and in anger at the severe 
invectives against Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, “imperious to the weak 
and cowering before the strong, su- 
perlatively imprudent and unfaithful 
to all the great traditions of his coun- 
try,” which form the only drawback 
in M. de Montalembert’s panegyric of 
England—the leaders of the English 
press, especially the Zimes and the 
Saturday Renew, have spoken out 
with a masculine vigour and a fearless 
eloquence, which will hereafter be re- 
corded to their immortal honour. 

It is not, then, with the expectation 
of inventing new arguments or of con- 
tributing new information that we 
address ourselves to our task; but we 
are unwilling that the cause of order 
and freedom should be left without 
the expression of our sympathy. We 
wish sa to give to our readers, in a 
somewhat more permanent form than 
the columns of a newspaper can sup- 
ply, a summary of a pamphlet which 

as achieved an European reputation. 
We propose to present a brief analysis 
of its contents, accompanied by a 
running commentary. The subject 
may naturally lead us to express a ge- 
neral opinion upon the foreign and 
domestic policy of the Emperor Napo- 
leon ITT. 

Before commencing our analysis we 


may just glance at the point of view 
under which M. de Montalembert is 
contemplated by some stupid, but re- 
spectable organs of the extreme retro- 
grade party, who profess to enjoy 
—_ monopoly of Protestantism. 

hese gentlemen go about the world 
with a pair of extremely green theo- 
logical spectacles, and are constantly 
exclaiming “Jesuitism” in a hollow 
whisper. Of anything in print, from 
a sentimental poem to a market gar- 
dener’s list, they ask whether the 
writer is sound upon Catholic eman- 
cipation ; whether it is safe to follow 
him as an expositor of the number of 
the beast. fore they repose their 
heads upon their pillows, beside those 
respectable matrons, their wives, they 
search carefully behind the curtains, 
and under the beds, lesta Jesuit should 
be concealed for the purpose of steno- 

raphing their connubial confidences. 

hey live in constant alarm, lest Plush, 
the footman, should be an emissary of 
the Propaganda, with thumbscrews 
and indulgences thrust into the 
breeches pocket of his flagrant orange 
inexpressibles. A very few organs of 
this school have told us that we have 
no business to sympathize with M. de 
Montalembert. He isa Roman Catho- 
lic, and wishes for the extension of his 
Church, and that is enough. If he is 
the advocate of liberty, it is because 
he considers liberty best adapted to 
the promotion of Popery. Now, we 
will not yield to any in our attach- 
ment to Protestantism. We are Pro- 
testant in our intense conviction of 
the rightfulness of the Reformation; 
Protestant, at once in our dislike 
of Jesuitism, and in our love of 
that great English constitution, which 
Mr. ‘Bright tells us he has never 
seen or handled; but whose benefi- 
cent influence we feel in every breath 
of our moral, social, and intellectual 
life. But we consider it of the essence 
of Protestantism that it is more Ca- 
tholic than Romanism. It recognises 
truth and virtue wherever they are 
to be found. It does not need the 
Episcopal admonition which M. de 

ontalembert quotes to the ultramon- 
tane press: “Would it not be a good 
thing to address to many Catholics a 
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course of instruction upon the virtues 
of the natural order; upon the re- 
spect due to one’s neighbour; upon 
truth even to one’s opponents ; upon 
the spirit of equity and of charity? 
The virtues of the natural order are 
essential virtues, with which even the 
Church herself cannot dispense.” We 
are, therefore, unable to gird our ad- 
miration of genius and true nobility 
within the narrow rim of any sect 
or denomination. We have never 
been able to exclude A’Kempis and 
Pascal from our libraries; and we 
cannot exclude the author of “Un 
Debat sur l'Inde” from our admira- 
tion. The truth is, that as Bishop 
Butler has, from a theological point of 
view, drawn a distinction between the 
superstition and the Christianity of 
Romanists, so, from a social and po- 
litical point of view, we must learn 
to discriminate Romanists into two 
classes—the Roman Catholics and the 
Papists. If this shade of distinction 
is intelligible in the abstract, but too 
nice for the rough handling of affairs, 
we see nothing before Christendom in 
the long run but a religious war. For 
our own part, we believe that much 
uncharitableness as to the character 
of the professors of certain dogmas, 
arises from the fact that men will 
leave no margin, in their calculations 
of human conduct, for that happy in- 
consistency which is the antidote to 
half the speculative errors in the 
world. ‘Take, for instance, extreme 
Calvinists and Jesuits. The views of 
Calvin—which are also those of Au- 
gustine and Thomas Aquinas—lead 
toa belief in the absolute, integral, 
universal corruption of humanity ; in 
the irremediable fall of the affections, 
the reason, the will of man. These 
views would logically lead their pro- 
fessors to hide with the most complete 
tyranny the most repulsive absolut- 
ism in government. The Jesuits, 
again, stand at the antipodes to this 
theological pessimism. They push 
their speculations to the advanced 
outposts of Pelagianism. “Of all 
Christians,” says M. de Remusat, 
“the Jesuits are, perhaps, those who 
think best of human nature, to judge 
by their theology; and who seem to 
think worst of it, if we take them by 
their politics.” Yet something inter- 
feres in both these cases to transfer 
the respective conclusions to their 
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logical contradictories. The spirit of 
liberty has ever sprung up rankly and 
richly from the seemingly unconge- 
nial soil of Calvinism. “Witness the 
Puritans of England, and the Calvin- 
ism of North America, characterized 
by Burke as “a refinement on the 
principle of resistance ; the dissidence 
of dissent; the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion.” Jesuitism, on 
the other hand, has ever been the ally 
of despotism. With hasty observers 
such instances as these are overlooked. 
Human nature is, in their estimation, 
not a complicated system, full of sub- 
tle pulleys and delicate cross works. 
It is not a noble maze, where the most 
diverse and variegated colours set each 
other off. It has a straight up-and- 
down pump-handle action. It is a 
great blotch of green; or an unmiti- 
gated flare of yellow. It isa machine 
always grinding out out irreproach- 
able syllogisms, in 


“Barbara, Celerent, Darrii, Feinoque, pri- 
oris; 

Cesare, Camestres, Festini, Basoko, secun- 
dz,” 


without the slightest possibility of a 
happy heart-mistake, a single de- 
flection of passion or of imagination 
from the tram-road between the pre- 
mises and the conclusion. So, if the 
Comte de Montalembert is a Roman 
Catholic—if, believing his religion to 
be true, he jumps with a splendid in- 
consistency from Romish antecedents 
to the great Protestant consequence, 
that truth can best be served by the 
freedom of investigation, discussion, 
and action, which are only to be found 
under the beneficent shadow of a re- 
gulated liberty—if he comes to us, 
with Count Joseph de Maistre’s book 
du Pape in the one hand, and Locke 
and Burke in the other—as a theo- 
logian, invoking the theory of devel- 
opment; as a politician, that of the 
social compact—we are, forsooth, to 
maintain that he is, at least, one-half 
of him a deliberate lie; and, unless 
he will drop De Maistre and take up 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the West- 
minster Confession, we are to devote 
him to present excommunication and 
future ignominy. Then, too, his ear- 
lier admiration of O’Connell has been 
paraded against him, an objection 
which would - ly with equal force 
to the present Senvetiee of the Ex- 
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chequer. We would advise those who 
have discovered this mare’s nest, to 
read the long note in the present 
pamphlet, where the “révérend Fitz- 
gerald,” and the “révérend Kenyon” 
are gibbeted ; and such ample recog- 
nition is made of the justice of Pro- 
testant England to Roman Catholic 
Ireland. For our own part, we can- 
not join in attempting to silence 
the rising gale of freedom with this 
soi-disant Protestant whistle: we 
cannot afford to join in throwing sus- 
picion upon so powerful a champion 
of constitutional Government. Every 
one recollects the picture in Peter 
Plymly, of a captain in a battle, rush- 
ing through blood and brains, with a 
catechism in one hand, and a cat-o’- 
nine-tails in the other, examining 
whether the views of his gunners 
were correct upon the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the second chapter of 
second Timothy. There is not much 


less absurdity, when the professed 
friends of liberty would dismiss a 
man like M. de Montalembert upon 
a narrow polemical test. 

Let us proceed with our analysis. 
There are some unfortunate disposi- 


tions to whom repose and silence are 
not precisely the supreme blessings of 
existence, who prefer the danger and 
freshness of the ocean to the safety 
and stagnation of the pond. Of these 
the author ingenuously confesses that 
he is one. When his ears are hot 
with the adulation of the snobs and 
flunkeys of the antechamber, with 
the “din of fanatics, who think them- 
selves our masters, and of hypocrites 
who believe that we are their dupes;” 
when he is suffocating in a heavy at- 
mosphere, cloyed with the miasma 
of servility and corruption ; he hastens 
to breathe a purer air, and to refresh 
himself by a plunge into the life-bath 
of English liberty. His last visit to 
anne was happily timed, as it 
made him the spectator of one of 
those magnificent party struggles 
which strain to its utmost tension 
every nerve of a great and a free 
people. But why write it? Truly, 
there is nothing parallel in France or 
in existing French institutions. Oh ! 
he writes for his own satisfaction, for 
that of a handful of invalids, of a 
a few inquirers, of maniacs, if you 
will, like himself. “ Possibly,” he adds, 
with bitter allusion to the degrada- 
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tion of the Jnstitut, and Academie, 
“this investigation intoa piece of con- 
temporary archeology may be as 
agreeable an occupation for leisure 
hours as a commentary upon the 
comedies of Plautus, or the account 
of an exploration of the sources of 
the Nile.’ 

At the close of last spring, England 
was looking with intensity of expec- 
tation to Bengal. He was deeply 
disgusted with the attitude assumed 
by the so-called Conservative and 
religious press towards the awful 
struggle between Christian England 
and Pagan and Mussulman rebels. 
All the more loyally did he turn to 
her, in view of that great fact which 
is her immortal glory. All apologists 
of ancient or modern absolutism, mo- 
narchic or democratic, are against 
her ; for her, on the contrary, are all 
those who are yet faithful to that re- 
gulated liberty, of which she has been 
the cradle, and of which to the pre- 
sent day she remains the impregnable 
bulwark. But still the writer defends 
himself from the charge of being the 
indiscriminate panegyrist of England. 
He alleges his special antipathy to 
the alternately cringing and bullying 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. It 
is not, however, the general—it is 
simply the colonial—policy of Eng- 
land of which he now speaks :— 


“And it is exactly there that the 
genius of Britain shines in all its splen- 
dour, not certainly that it has been al- 
ways and everywhere irreproachable, 
but everywhere and always it has equal- 
led, if not surpassed, in wisdom, in 
justice, and humanity, the other Euro- 
pean nations who have attempted the 
same enterprises. We must confess 
that the history of the relations of Chris- 
tian Europe with the rest of the world, 
since the Crusades, has not been a fine 
one. Unfortunately, it was neither the 
virtues nor the truths of Christianity 
that presided over the successive con- 
quests of the powerful nations of the 
west, in Asia and America. After that 
first noble and pious impulse, which, in 
the fifteenth century, produced the 
great and holy Christopher Columbus, 
and all that chivalry of the colonial and 
maritime history of Portugal, worthy to 
rival in the too ungrateful memory of 
man the heroes of ancient Greece; we 
see all the vices of modern civilization 
take the place of the spirit of faith and 
self-sacrifice, here to exterminate sa- 
vage races, there to succumb to the en- 
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ervating influence of the corrupting ci- 
vilization of the East, instead of regene- 
rating or replacing it. It is impossible 
not to acknowledge that England, espe- 
cially since she has gloriously expiated 
her participation in the transport of 
Negroes, and colonial slavery, may 
pride herself in having escaped most of 
these lamentable aberrations. To the 
historian, who shall ask her to render an 
account of the results of her maritime 
and commercial efforts for two centuries, 
she has a right to reply ‘ Si queris mo- 
numentum circumspice.’ Is there in 
history a greater or more extraordi- 
nary spectacle, one more fit to do honour 
to modern civilization, than that of the 
company of English merchants, which 
has existed two centuries and a-half, 
and which ruled, but yesterday, at two 
thousand leagues distance from the me- 
tropolis, near two hundred millions of 
souls, by means of eight hundred civil 
servants, and from fifteen to twenty 
thousand soldiers. But England has 
done better; she has formed not only 
colonies but people. She has created 
the United States; she has made of 
them one of the great powers of the pre- 
sent time, and of futurity, by endowing 
them with those personal and provincial 
liberties which put them in a condition 
to emancipate themselves from the yoke, 
light enough, of the mother country. 
‘Our free institutions, said, in 1852, 
the annual message of the President of 
that great republic, ‘ are not the fruits 
of the Revolution, they existed before- 
hand. They had their roots in the free 
charters, under whose regime the colo- 
nies of England grew up. At present 
England is in process of creating in 
Australia a new United States, which 
will soon detach themselves in their 
turn from the maternal stem to become 
a great nation, imbued from the cradle 
with the masculine virtues and the glo- 
rious liberties, which are everywhere 
the heir-loom of the Anglo-Celtic blood, 
and which, let us affirm it once again, 
are more favourable to the propagation 
of Catholic truth, and to the dignity of 
the priesthood, than any other govern- 
ment under the sun.’ ” 


The obligations of the French Ca- 
nadians to England are then stated, 
and anti-English Catholics and Roy- 
alists are severely handled. The san- 
guinary expressions of sympathy with 
the Sepoys, inserted in specially cleri- 
cal journals—between accounts of 
apparitions of the Virgin, and of the 
consecration of some church to the 
God of mercy and of love—suggest 
a happy and novel image. ~“‘ One 
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seems to hear in an oriental night, 
the cry of the jackall between the 
cooings of the dove, and the pleasant 
bubbling of the waters.” 

The passage which follows is very 
eloquent and striking. Catholic colon- 
ization does not contrast favourably 
with that of Protestant England. The 
French failure on the banks of the 
Mississippi and St. Laurence, and 
again, in the East Indies, is cited with 
patriotic grief. Spain comes in for 
fierce denunciation. History cries to 
her, “where is thy brother?” What 
has become of the millions of Indians 
who peopled the isles and the conti- 
nent! One — of Mexico alone 
exterminated two millions of Indians 
in seventeen years. The Anglican 
clergy have been blamed for not rais- 
ing a voice of indignation against the 
exactions of Clive and the injustice of 
Hastings ; but what is to be thought 
of the orthodox nations, who have de- 
populated such vast portions of the 
globe, or what is to be said of the 
society which the Spanish conquest 
has substituted for the races whom 
it exterminated, in place of coloniz- 
ing? Order, energy, discipline, sub- 
mission to law—all gone. The strong 
virtues of the ancient chivalry of 
Castile laid aside; and none of the 
qualities which characterize modern 
- assumed to cover the moral na- 

edness. Where in Hindostan itself 
are the remains of the Portuguese 
conquest ? Where are the innumer- 
able conversions effected by Francis 
Xavier? Where, the vast organiza- 
tion of the Church, intrusted to the 
crown of Portugal? Go and ask at 
Goa ; and measure there the depth 
of moral and material degradation to 
which an empire could sink, which 
was once immortalized by Albu- 
querque, by Jean de Castro, and by 
so many others. One can see there 
what may be done in Catholic colo- 
nies by the mortal influence of abso- 
lutepower. Here, then, we havea heap 
of particular instances, which would 
seem to warrant us in forming “the 
historical induction.” For all prac- 
tical purposes, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, represent Roman Catholic 
colonization ; and the conclusion would 
seem to follow, that Roman Catholic- 
ism is incapable of successful coloni- 
zation; which is to say, in other 
words, that the finger of God has 
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stricken the diadem from her brow, 
and given it to younger and more 
vigorous forms of Christianity. Such 
is our conclusion, but not M. de Mon- 
talembert’s. He would say, with 
Bacon, that the induction is always 
provisional, precarious, in danger from 
some opposive instance. Such an in- 
stance he finds in Canada. But, if 
there is not enough positively to 
disqualify Roman Catholicism, there 
is, at least, enough to make all honest 
men pause before they 0 calumny 
upon calumny against those nations 
which are hostile to the Roman 
Church. These are noble words :— 
“We should remember another say- 
ing of M. de Maistre, ‘The Church 
has need of truth, and she needs no- 
thing else. Lying, under the two 
forms, into which it is distinguished 
by jurists and theologians, sugges- 
tro falsi, and suppressio veri, is a sad 
homage to give to the church.’” But, 
has England been immaculate and 
irreproachable !—Not so. The moun- 
tains of publications which have 
appeared upon the Anglo-Indian 
vernment—often vehement phi- 
lippics, rarely panegyrics, or —- 
gies, prove that the English have 
committed faults. M. de Montalem- 
bert then proceeds to evince the util- 
ity of this unlimited publicity. He 
desires foreign critics of the English 
press always to bear two circum- 
stances in mind. In thefirst place, this 
illimitable right of censure is brought 
to bear with still greater freedom, 
and still more poignant severity upon 
every English person and institution. 
In the second place, any sentiment 
expressed is but that of an individual. 
No column of a newspaper is written 
by a hand slyly stealing from beneath 
a purple robe. One does not hear the 
bristling of bayonets and the tramp of 
police under the eloquence of a leader 
in the Zimes. It is the quintessence 
of bitterness which adds to this ex- 
lanation, so necessary to our neigh- 
ote so unnecessary to ourselves, 
“Tn spite of the long-established re- 
lations with this country, in spite of 
the inconsiderable distance which se- 
parates France from England, and 
the brief interval which separates us 
from our own past, we have lost the 
conception of what a great and free 
people is, where the in ividual, above 
all, is free, and can give a loose to all 


his fancies.” The advantage of this 
publicity, rash, gross, and vulgar as it 
often is, is almost unbounded. The 
vices of arbitrary governments remain 
concealed ; they perish of hidden gan- 
grenes. This is in great part the ex- 
planation of the reproaches and in- 
sults which have been heaped by the 
English and Anglo-Indians upon the 
East India Company Sedalia. At 
the end of its cela career it has 
been pursued, as our author beauti- 
fully says, by that “ cowardly compli- 
city of human nature in every country 
with fortune, when at last she aban- 
dons those on whom she has long 
heaped her favours.” But it does not 
deserve the unmitigated censure which 
it has received. It has sometimes ex- 
hibited the immoral egotism of a 
merchant corporation ; but its admin- 
istration for the last fifty years, in the 
hands of the Wellesleys, Malcolms, 
Munros, and Bentincks, has been wise 
and beneficent. It has not always 
repressed the coldness and insolence 
of the English character ; but it has 
been rather culpable in maintaining 
established abuses than in overthrow- 
ing established rights. Its policy as 
to land tenure has been moderate. Its 
absorption and annexation has been 
the result of necessity rather than of 
ambition. French experience of Al- 
geria is sufficient to show that with 
oriental races it is practically very 
difficult to find a middle term between 
war at one extreme and complete sub- 
jection at the other. 

And here we think it well to add, 
ex abundanti, some words of our 
own. The unjustifiable aggression of 
England in the East, is a phrase with 
which we are constantly pelted by 
foreigners, and by Englishmen of Mr. 
Bright’s stamp. The accusation is often 
re-echoed in a mild way at missionary 
meetings ; and in private circles there 
is a sort of dim feeling that somehow, 
in point of fact, we have gained a vast 
region, but that the less said of the 
mode of acquisition the better. Poor 
Mr. Congreve bids us call the Sultan 
and some other respectable potentates 
together, and give up our disreputable 
conquest. Yet surely it would only 
be fair to remember the circumstances 
under which we first found ourselves 
in India. The days of the greatness 
of the Empire of Hindostan were 
numbered. The throne of the Great 
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Mogul was shaken to its base by the 
imbecility of the descendants of Ak- 
bar, and by the corruption of the great 
officers of thecrown. Dynasties sprung 
up, like mushrooms, from the rank 
soil of intestine dissension. Civil war 
extended its ravages over all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. New sovereigns 
legitimatized their titles in the eyes of 
the populations whom they oppressed, 
by firmans wrested from the weakness 
of the Great Mogul, sometimes sealed 
with a counterfeit seal. Under these 
circumstances, the East India Com- 
pany first appeared. It was founded 
solely for the purpose of carrying on 
commercial transactions between In- 
dia and England, and it obtained from 
the Great Mogul the privilege of es- 
tablishing its counting-houses in the 
territory of his empire. In the midst 
of the intestine divisions which ra- 
vaged the country, every fortunate 
adventurer believed himself entitled 
tomake the Europeans feel the weight 
of his tyranny, and to exact from them 
considerable sums. It was not what 
Sully has called the envie dattaquer, 
it was rather, in his phrase again, the 
impatience de souffrir; it was nota 
premeditated plan of conquest, but 
simply the instinct of preservation, 
which pushed the East India Com- 
pany into war. Some fortunate and 
splendid achievements opened the 
way for that career of conquest which 
England has pursued in India from 
Clive to Campbell. “It is a moral 
duty,” says an able and impartial 
French author to whom, in this sec- 
tion, we are largely indebted, “ not to 
leave this considerable fact unnoticed, 
and to show that it was under the 
dominion of absolute necessity, with- 
out the slightest idea of territorial 
extension, that the Company com- 
menced its military operations. In 
short, its début as a political power 
in India, the conquest of the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Onka were 
only a just reprisal for the horrors of 
that terrible night of June 20, 1759, 
when a hundred and sixty Europeans 

rished in the Black-hole, where the 

abob of Bengal had shut them up.”* 

M. de Montalembert proceeds next 
to refer to the charges which have 
been advanced against the East India 
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Company as to religion. These he 
thinks both unjust and contradictory. 
It has been accused, at once, of the 
hot spirit of proselytism, and of the 
cold spirit of indifference. His reply 
is, that its end was exclusively com- 
mercial; that it made no Spanish or 
Portuguese vaunt of labouring for the 
greater glory of God ; but that, at the 
same time, itnever attempted to force 
the truth at the cannon’s mouth, upon 
races fanatically attached to their 
superstition, nor made those races 
melt away like snow in the process. 
At the same time it has repressed cer- 
tain social crimes, sutteeism, infanti- 
cide, thuggism, while scrupulously 
respecting the religious prejudices of 
its subjects. It has organized the 
national establishment; but giving 
free scope to all religious persuasions. 
But, it is objected, England has not 
Protestantized Hindostan. Theretort 
is ready, has France Catholicized 
Algeria? Are Catholic missionaries 
encouraged, or even tolerated by the 
French Government, among the Moors 
and Kabyles, who are subjects of 
France? No public recognition of 
the absurd, and sometimes indecent 
rites of Brahminical idolatry has been 
afforded by the English magistrates 
since the Act of 1840. In Algeria, as 
lately as 1857, M. Latour Mezeray, 
Prefect of Algeria, addressed a dis- 
course to the muftis and ulemas, in 
which he expresses much sympathy 
with the Mahommedan worship ; and 
cites the Koran with unction to exalt 
the imperial munificence towards Is- 
lamism. “I do not recollect,” says 
the eloquent Frenchman, “to have 
seen a single word of criticism upon 
this discourse in those French sheets 
which are so lavish of invectives 
against the pretended complicity of 
the Anglo-Indians with the worship 
of Juggernaut.” He proceeds to cite 
Lord Stanley’s interview with the 
delegates of Protestant missions, on 
the 7th of August, 1858; and to praise 
his famous declaration of complete 
religious neutrality as favourable to 
the nae of Catholicism in India. 

We cannot help saying that the 
picture here is too favourable. All 
that the Company has done for 
India in the way of moral improve- 


*Les Anglais et L’Inde. Par E. de Valbezen (troisiéme edition), p. 31. 
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ment, has been by schools. The sum 

nted has been quite insignificant 
in proportion to the enormous popu- 
lation and budget. There appears to 
have been in the past an excessive 
parsimony, a total absence of organi- 
zation and of system. Quite an un- 
due portion of public money has been 
given to establishments, whose curri- 
culum of education is vastly too 
elevated. The differential calculus, 
Shakespeare, and Political Economy, 
are food too refined for young savages, 
with such instincts, habits, and tradi- 
ditions as they bring from their fa- 
thers’ houses. “In calling these young 
savages,’ observes M. de Valbezen, 
“to pursue these high studies which 
befit the youth of civilized Europe, 
the laws of logic and of equilibrium 
have been violated. Experience has 
proved, almost without an exception, 
that the honour-men of Indian colle- 
ges, who might distinguish themselves 
in European universities, relapse on 
coming out of college, into the degrad- 
ing practices of the religions to which 
their inward enlightenment must do 
justice. The colleges of India receive 
fanatical idolaters, and make them 
hypocrites. The future of Indian 
civilization is not in this high facti- 
tious culture: it is in the primary 
native schools. It is in purifying 
the foul exhalations from the native 
schools, in encouraging masters by am- 
ple salaries, in scattering books imbu- 
ed with a lofty morality, thatthe cause 
of progress in India can best be ad- 
vanced !”* This remarkable passage 
was written before the Indian mutiny 
and we have quoted it as a French esti- 
mate of one of the gravest faults of 
the East India Company, which has 
been glossed over by M. de Montalem- 
bert. 

The triumphant position of the 
English functionaries in India is next 
proved in the pamphlet, by the fact 
that the civil population has taken 
no serious part in the rebellion. Itis 
admitted that some degree of excess 
may have occurred in the wholesale 
executions which have taken place, 
though not to be compared with the 
atrocities decreed under the French 
Empire, against the populations of 
Spain and the Tyrol. We recommend 









* Valbezen, p. 169. 
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the whole passage to the able writer 
of the article upon the siege of Delhi 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
December, who represents the English 
as furious murderers of prisoners in 
cold blood, so lost to feeling as not to 
conceal their own enormities. 

The following character of Have- 
lock, and of the heroic English in India, 
is so creditable, both to the writer 
and to our nation, that we give it 
entire :— 


‘*This name of Havelock recalls and 
sums up all the virtues that the English 
have displayed in this gigantic strife, 
and which an obstinate perseverance in 
a too cruel repression would irretriev- 
ably tarnish. Havelock a personage of 
antique greatness, resembling on his 
finest and most irreproachable side the 
great puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—without distinction till he might 
almost have been called an old man, 
suddenly compelled to cope with an im- 
mense danger, with insufficient means to 
overcome it—accomplishes all by his 
religious courage, attains with one stroke 
that glory, and that unbounded popu- 
larity which resounds wherever the 
English language is spoken; then dies 
before he had enjoyed it: full only in his 
last moments, as he had been all his life, 
of the interests of his soul and of the 
propagation of Christianity in India, and 
saying to the son who had hastened to 
receive his last breath, ‘‘ For forty years 
I have been preparing for this day, death 
is gain to me.” He figures worthily at 
the head of a group of heroes who have 
shown themselves equal to all dangers, 
all difficulties, and all sacrifices. Chief 
among them grateful England loves to 
name Nicholson, Wilson, and Neil, also 
carried off in the midst of their avenging 
victories ; Sir Henry Lawrence, the first 
of the heroes of Lucknow, and he whose 
energy saved the recent conquests in the 
North-west; finally, to speak only of the 
dead, Captain Peel, the young and noble 
son of the great Sir Robert, equally 
valiant by land and sea, whose prema- 
ture death was a national calamity. Vic- 
tims of the strife between civilization 
and barbarism, they belong to every 
Christian people—all may admire them 
without restriction and without reserve. 
They are an honour to the human race. 
And it is not only these exceptionall 
pre-eminent names that we must 4 
mire, it is the whole of the conduct of 
that handful of English, surprised in the 
midst of peace and prosperity by the 
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most terrible and unforseen of catas- 
trophes. Not one failed, not one trembled 
before the murderers: all, civil and mili- 
tary, young and old, leaders and soldiers, 
resisted, fought, perishe 1, with a coolness 
and intrepidity which never belied them. 
It is here that the immense value of that 
public education which we have noticed 
elsewhere tells, which from his earliest 
years calls the young Englishman to 
make use of his strength and his liberty, 
to associate, to resist, to fear nothing, 
to be astonished at nothing, and to make 
his own way in all the adverse contin- 
gencies of life. But more than this, 
the English women condemned to share 
the sufferings, the agonies, and too often 
the horrible death of their fathers and 
their husbands, have exhibited the same 
Christian heroism. The massacre of 
Cawnpore, where before being slaugh- 
tered the men and women, tied back to 
back, obtained, as a last favour, per- 
mission to hear on their knees the 
prayers of their liturgy read by the 
chaplain who was to perish with them ; 
seems a page torn from the acts of the 
first martyrs. We love to contemplate 
the scene of the day of fasting and na- 
tional humiliation appointed by the 
Queen, and observed universally on the 
seventh of October, 1857, when we had 
the noble spectacle of an entire people 
prostrate before God, imploring mercy 
and pardon. It is insuch examples and 
in such recollections, and not in the re- 
volting and puerile excesses of a bloody 
repression, that England must draw the 
strength to resist her enemies, and the 
certainty of subduing them.” 


From this section onward the plot 
thickens. Fenet opus. We consider 
ourselves at liberty to abbreviate our 
analysis, inasmuch as the Comte here 
leaves his generalizations and enters 
upon the details of a party struggle, 
and of party politics, which are neces- 
sarily miler to every reader. We 
shall merely copy out the pencil marks 
which we jotted down as the pages 
passed nl our eye—to compare 

eat things with small—something 
ike the headings and divisions into 

aphs which the Master of Trin- 
ity has supplied to Butler’s sermons. 

The debate; the causes of the fall 
of Lord Palmerston, real and ostensi- 
ble: ostensible cause, the French 
squabble ; real causes, a disgust 
with the foreign and domestic policy 
of Lord Palmerston—with the nar- 
row cliqueism, which confined offices 
to safe and managable mediocrities, 
and to a family circle, of which the 
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First Minister of the Crown seemed 
to take delight in daily retracing the 
circumference. Lord Derby : the sen- 
ile elements of his party find a re- 
juvenescence in the infusion of fresh 

lood into their veins; contrast of 
Lord Derby’s interesting and impos- 
ing line of battle with Lord Palmer- 
ston’s used-up veterans ; constituents 
of the majority ; Palmerstonian pro- 
jects ; the opportunity; the Oude 
proclamation; Lord Canning, “ on 
ne la designe plus que comme Lord 
Clemence Canning !” Inconsistency 
of the proclamation with the soubri- 
quet; the story of the Ellenborough 
despatch ; history will do justice to 
it, but contemporary politics are not 
always one with history; why the 
despatch gave offence; its cold and 
haughty style, so unlike the succinct 
and business-like brevity which the 
English affect in all official documents. 
The projected attack; the Jonah of 
the Cabinet. 

The debate in the Peers: Lord 
Granville and the opposition lay 
much stress upon the alaana princi- 
ple of the common responsibility ; the 
“solidarity” of the Cabinet. (“I was 
struck, as I heard them, with the 
danger of these excessive and unquali- 
fied abstract theories, which slip into 
the discussions peculiar to free go- 
vernments, in the interest of a party 
or of circumstances, and are elevated 
by little and little into the dignity of 
inviolable dogmas”—p. 57.) The ma- 
jority of nine. 

The debate in the Commons: the 
Solicitor-General’s speech ; his attack 
upon Mr. Vernon Smith; Lord John 
Russell adopts the double cause of 
Lord Canning and Lord Palmerston ; 
Mr. Roebuck and the independent 
liberals ; his extreme doctrine of the 
virtual absorption of the Crown into 
the House of Commons. (“This doc- 
trine is at once dangerous and inac- 
curate; for it is unsafe thus to condense 
into the form of absolute maxims the 
gradual and mitigated consequences 
of the development of liberty ; and if 
the now long established preponder- 
ance of the Commons is incontestable, 
it is yet false to assert that the power 
of resistance on the part of the Peers 
is annihilated, and that the Crown 
has not reserved to itself an immense 
prestige, and an authority which is all 
the more considerable for being re- 
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served to great occasions and decisions 
of unusual solemnity”—p. 68.) Mr. 
Roebuck’s grand citation of Gibbon’s 
picture of Roman greatness; he points, 
amidst thunders of applause, to Lord 
Palmerston, sitting cool and impassive 
among his recent colleagues in power ; 
the “weakness” of the new Govern- 
ment preferable to the “strong inso- 
lence” of the old; Sir Cornewall Lewis; 
Sir Charles Wood ; not worthy of spe- 
cial quotation; the eccentricities of 
young Sir Robert Peel. 

The interlude: the Derby; Toxo- 

hilite; he who has not seen the 

erby-day has not seen England; 
likeness and unlikeness of France 
and England; likeness—in the mix- 
ture of classes, the universal gaiety 
and good-humour, princes, peers, 
jockeys, gipsies, dukes, and “ Aunt 
Sally ;’ unlikeness—in the absence 
of all official programme, all interven- 
tion of authority, all movements of 
large masses of soldiery as a precau- 
tion against eventual disorder; the 
blue ribbon of the turf; the pad- 
dock ; Lord Derby and his horse ; Mr. 
Newdegate forgets his horror of M. 
de Montalembert and the dangers of 
the Anglican Church; Toxophilite’s 
defeat ; is it an omen? 

The next day. The attitude of the 
Press. (“How much wit and know- 
ledge, how much irony and passion, 
have been expended during the last 
fortnight in the gigantic columns of 
the English journals. For my part, 
I was completely bewildered with 
amazement ; so completely had I, for 
some time, become unused to the al- 
ternate rolling fire of daily discus- 
sions, which we lately knew and prac- 
tised, perhaps with an extreme of 
freedom, but which is now become 
impossible with organs, some of which 
only have the privilege of saying 
every thing, and which always, more 
or less involuntarily, are so conducted 
as to draw on their opponents to a 
position where the official muzzle 
awaits their audacity’—p. 81). Mr. 
Bright’s speech. Sir James Graham. 
May 2ist. Cardwell is called upon 
to withdraw his vote of censure; Lord 
Palmerston foresees defeat, especially 
in the arrival of Outram’s protest ; 
Mr. Disraeli’s triumphant modesty ; 
felicitations of Gladstone, Lord John, 
and Bright; adjournment of the 
House; moral of the debate. An 





instance of the modification of pre- 
conceived opinions by discussion, and 
so a noble example of party govern- 
ment. M. de Montalembert is more 
than ever convinced that a govern- 
ment is something more than an an- 
techamber, and a civilized people 
something else than a flock, set with 
indolent docility, to be shorn and pas- 
tured under the overshadowing silence 
of an enervating security. 

What the clerical organs in France 
say of the debate; the Univers of 
May 23 insolently calls it a full-dress 
farce. The new law about India: 
the inviolability of high function- 
aries forms no part of it. Lord Stan- 
ley, and the policy of the govern- 
ment. The Jefeated party. The 
dictatorship of the 7'imes receives a 
seasonable shock. The English mid- 
dle class ; its influence in the poli- 
tical history of England personified 
in the sword of Cromwell and the 
pen of Milton ; triumphant in Monk, 
in the two Pitts, in Burke, and Peel. 
Dislocation of existing parties in 
England ; the glories of the Whigs. 
Absence of party questions. Good 
symptoms of national health in Eng- 
land ; her supposed internal dangers 
visionary ; her real dangers external ; 
they arise from three sources—the 
unjust decline of her army in Euro- 
pean prestige; her advance in li- 
beral ideas simultaneously with the 
retrogression of the great states of 
Europe ; and, finally, an insolence 
and jealousy, which alone of the 
three ¢s her fault. English soldiers 
not sufficiently trained in strategics ; 
the inventions of modern science do 
not necessarily profit liberty more 
than despotism; steam and electri- 
city may give more weight to heavy 
battalions than to good reasons. 
Two fine specimens of social acti- 
vity in a deed. the free school in 
Angel Meadow, near Manchester ; the 
Queen’s visit to Aston Hall. 

We have concluded our summary 
of the pamphlet. It remains for us 
to say a few words upon its general 
tone and style, and to advert for a 
moment to theremarkable man whose 
figure must have been before M. de 
Montelembert at every stroke of his 
pencil. 

The style of this paper is splendid 
and varied in the extreme. It.con- 
tains philosophical and historical ge- 
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neralizations, — up in those 
short and weighty antitheses, which 
obtain general circulation. It sobs 
with a suppressed pathos almost in 
the same breath that it hisses with 
sarcasm, or almost rises to a shout of 
defiance, like the heroes of antiquity, 
who gird them with their golden ar- 
mour, and rush into the thickest of 
the fight, with the tears for a slaugh- 
tered friend scarcely dried from their 
eyes. The turn of expression appears 
to be as English as is consistent with 
pure and elegant French. If we were 
tonamethe writer of whom M. de Mon- 
talembert most reminds us we should 
say Burke. There is the same passion 
for moderate freedom ; the same ha- 
tred of tyranny ; the same dislike for 
abstract political formule and rigid 
constitutional definitions; the same 
fertility of illustration ; the same com- 
plete adequacy of language to thought; 
the same precise, but not pedantic, 
symmetry of arrangement. 

The third article of inculpation 
against the publisher and the author of 
“Un Débat sur l’Inde” runs thus :— 
“Of exciting to hatred and to con- 
tempt against the government of the 
Emperor.” If this be an offence, we do 
not see how he could have been ac- 
quitted. One purpose runs through the 
pages, andisnever forgotten. If ashort 
compliment on the score of the Eng- 
lish alliance is introduced, the honey 
is turned into wormwood by the bitter 
remark, that “eulogy has little worth 
and no dignity where criticism is for- 
bidden.” if the race-course is painted, 
with its quaint groups of genuine 
English merriment, it is that the 
Frenchman may be reminded of the 
shadow of despotism which hangs 
over his greensward, his gay streets, 
and his lighted theatres—of the heav. 
tread of imperial myrmidons, whic 
sounds round the laughter of every 

lace of public amusement. If the 

omte gives us that beautiful deline- 
ation of” an English Queen, moving on 
like a crowned symbol of liberty, un- 
der the great old trees and by the 
velvet slopes of the ancient feudal 
manor of Aston Hall, amidst the 
shouts of tens of thousands of free- 
men, and the voices of little children 
swelling a soft and touching hymn, 
under branches that had waved over 
the head of the first Charles, there is 
another and a different figure, which 
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haunts him as he traces every line, 
which gives 2 more passionate cadence 
to his voice, and swells his periods to 
a fuller eloquence. He sees a tyrant 
making his procession through a coun- 
try of no less proud and ancient tra- 
ditions, through a people more nume- 
rous and not less noble. As he goes, 
the air is heavy with smothered curses; 
but they are repressed by the strong 
hand of power laid upon every lip. 
The spontaneous shouts of a happy 
nation are exchanged for the blasphe- 
mous adulations of a bigoted priest- 
hood, and the hymns of children for 
the hallelujahs of flunkeys. It is un- 
questionably “ hatred and contempt” 
of the Emperor which has inspired 
the picture of the Queen. 

England undeniably owes some- 
thing to the Emperor ; but the truth 
must be told by a free press. In our 
opinion, Louis Napoleon’s mind is 
wanting in breadth and grandeur; but 
this very deficiency gives him a cer- 
tain practical advantage. A narrow 
mind sees clearly, as far as it goes; it 
does not wait to look round and 
round, to comprehend, to modify, to 
adjust. But it is therefore ready to 
act, and to act confidently. This ac- 
counts both for the contempt in which 
the Emperor was once held, and for 
his present elevation. Legitimists 
and philosophic republicans alike 
looked upon him as a convenient in- 
termediary tool, who might manage 
affairs until their own strength was 
recruited andmatured. They mistook 
their man. That paw of velvet had 
but sheathed its claws, and it would 
soon strike down alike the splendid 
traditions of monarchy, and the 
dreamy chimeras of philosophic de- 
mocracy. The dictator was a man 
who did not see far; but so far as he 
did see, he was prepared to act. The 
man of the narrow brow had a hand 
of iron, and a cut-and-dry plan. His 
plan was resuscitated Napoleonism. 
Those who despised him little knew 
what strength there was in that cry— 
what wild and feverish _— it 
would set beating through France. 

Perhaps also, at present, they do 
not quite realize the hidden weakness 
of Napoleonism, any more than at 
first they recognised its hidden 
strength. It has a central hollowness: 
it is based upon a fallacy. Napoleon 
III. applies to peace and to internal 
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airs principles which belonged toa 
— of European war, and to a con- 
summate mailitere genius. His spirit 
is, as it were, the yism or Peelite- 
ism of policy. It is to revivify a dead 
itis and apply it to a living present. 

t is to consider how “My Uncle” 
m ht, could, or would have acted 

er existing circumstances. Elimi- 
ne the manifest mistake of Nai 
leon’s hostility to England; apply his 
system and his gue to peace in- 
stead of war; and you have the ad- 
ministration of Napoleon IIT. 

There are clouds and thick dark- 
ness gathering in the distance. Put 

our ear to t £ ground, and you will 
ear far-off the tramp of mustering 
myriads ! 

There is a strange vacillation in all 
the Emperor’s measures of internal 
government. He is said to be im- 
passive and obstinate: yet his de- 
crees are the reverse of those of the 
Medes and Persians. They often 
and suddenly shake before popular 
opinion. 

One of his leading principles has 
been said to be, “the dethronement 
ofmind.” The suppression of the “ Me- 
morials de St. Helene,” of his own 
earlier writings, of the paper in which 
he used to address the world from 
Ham ; his interference with general 
literature and journalism ; hisattempt, 
in the most philosophical nation of 
Europe, to suppress moral and poli- 
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tical speculation in the college and 
university ; his complicity with the 
ultramontane clergy in_persecuting 
Protestant schools, and in dwindling 
down philosophy and classics into 
logic and Latin ; his degradation of 
the College and "Tnstitut—all point 
one way. 

The workmen of Paris—which, by 
his system of centralization, is almost 
France—are known to be disaffected 
to the core. They have been made so 
by that inieuneadiiog. which would 
expose them to the most annoying in- 
convenience or drive them into lodg- 
ing-houses carefully superintended 
by the paternal care of the police. 

he commercial quackery has earned 
the contempt of the great economists, 
the hatred of grocers, and bakers, and 
butchers. The Imperial Guard, by its 
—_ and aristocratic position, 

as alienated the affections of the 
army. 

The Emperor is neither treacherous 
norcruel. In his heart he is loyal to 
England. But can he occupy his 
present position much longer in a 
time of peace? Must not Napoleonism 
assume its original and legitimate 
form—wak ? 

War should never find England un- 
prepared. The great duty of a minis- 
try now is the development of the 
naval and military power of England. 
Weakness is an invitation to war; 
strength will be a manifesto of peace. 





